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Editorial 


DEAD GENERALS CAN’T 
TALK BACK 


NUMBER OF READERS have taken us to task 

for criticizing the actions or inactions of Civil War 

generals, who for obvious reasons cannot answer 
back. True, but almost any leading figure in the war—even 
George B. McClellan—has his protagonists, and they are 
not backward in coming forward on behalf of their cham- 
pion. In any case, the analysis of generals’ characters and 
decisions is as old as military history itself, and an essential 
component of it. What we have started doing is sending an 
advance copy of such articles to appropriate organizations - 
when we know of their existence. Thus, for example, my 
strictures on George Gordon Meade in the last issue were 
sent in advance to the President of the Meade Society. If any 
of our readers are members of such groups, we'd like to 
hear from you—so as to ensure that “your” general gets a 
fair shake the next time around. 


In Memoriam 


We regret to record the death of William A. Tidwell, 
whose prose had graced an earlier issue of this magazine. 
Bill Tidwell was one of the coauthors of Come Retribution, 
and the author of the follow up study April ’65. Bill’s work, 
along with that of his coauthors, has caused an entire 
generation of historians to dust off and reexamine their 
beliefs concerning the Lincoln assassination. This in itself is 
no mean accomplishment. The evidence presented in those 
books, and most particularly some of the conclusions 
reached, are still controversial—accepted by some and not 
by others. A future article by historian William Hanchett 
will look at the reasons for this controversy. Controversy 
aside, there is widespread agreement that Tidwell et al have 
thrown new light on the murky world of Confederate 
clandestine operations. Bill Tidwell will be missed by all 
who knew him. 


Cover Story 


This issue’s front cover 
features our first painting 
by noted artist Mort 
Kistler. Titled “General 
Longstreet at Gettysburg,” 
it shows “Old Pete” and 
his staff hastening from 
one part of the battlefield 
to another. 


Stonewall Jackson 

The claim of Preston Layman, 10th Vir- 
ginia infantry, that it was he who deliberately 
fired the shot that triggered the Confederate 
volley that brought down Stonewall Jackson 
(Ne&S, Vol. 2, #4) is not to put too fine a point 
on it, simply preposterous. 

Had authors James E.T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. bothered to study the lat- 
est, definitive accounts of Jackson’s wound- 
ing—my Chancellorsville (1996), James 
Robertson’s monumental biography, Stonewall 
Jackson (1997), and Robert K. Krick’s narra- 
tive in Gary Gallagher’s Chancellorsville: The 
Battle and its Aftermath (1996)—they would 
have immediately recognized the absurdity of 
Layman’s claim. Preston Layman could not 
have been anywhere near the spot where the 
infamous “first shot” was fired that evening of 
May 2, 1863. 

Layman’s 10th Virginia, Warren’s Bri- 
gade, was in the second wave of the attack, and 
at the time of Jackson’s wounding had been 
overtaken by fresh troops and was well to the 
north and well to the rear of the advance line 
of Lane’s Brigade straddling the Plank Road. 
Even if knocked loose from his regiment in 
the fighting, Layman could not have wandered 
far enough forward to have fired that first shot. 

For the shot that triggered the volley from 
the 37th North Carolina that decimated 
Jackson’s and A.P. Hill’s staffs, and then the 
volley from the 18th North Carolina that 
brought down Jackson, came from ahead of 
these regiments of Lane’s Brigade. They fired 
in reply to what seemed a challenging shot 
from the enemy—the enemy of course being 
ahead of them. Eyewitness testimony (includ- 
ing Jacksons) has the catalyst first shot com- 
ing from the right, or south of the Plank Road. 
Even the fog-of-war would not have carried 
Layman that distance from his regiment and 
well out ahead of the rest of the army. 

Perhaps Layman did take a shot at 
Stonewall Jackson at some earlier point dur- 
ing the May 2 attack, to avenge his executed 
brother. If he did, he missed. Certainly he did 
not fire the shot that led to Jackson’s mortal 
wounding 

—Stephen W. Sears 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

LANGE AND DEWITT RESPOND: It is Stephen 
Sears who has not, as we said in Law School, 
read us “closely.” Had he so done, he would 


Crossfire 


have seen that we follow Robertson very 
closely and cite him. He would have also no- 
ticed that according to the Official Record, 
(page 12, col. 3, paragraph 1 of the article) M 
324, roll 493, I-L Service record of Preston Lay- 
man, Layman was reported wounded that day. 
If wounded, one need not be with one’s unit. 

As to the distance, a mile or two was an 
evening stroll for a Confederate soldier, espe- 
cially one of Jackson’s “Foot Cavalry.” He can- 
not know that we indeed read his book and 
several others or that we interviewed the Na- 
tional Park Service historians at the Chancel- 
lorsville Park. Reference to books not cited was 
edited out. We are also aware of Robert K. 
Krick. As Krick seems to have a different view 
of the first shot than Robertson, Sears or we 
do, we are not sure of Sears’ point. 

Last, men have been executed in this 
country on less evidence than there is against 
Preston Layman. 


The Sleeping Sentinel 

I was pleased to read “Mister Lincoln’s 
Justice,” by Thomas P. Lowry (Ne&S, Vol. 2, #5). 

The court-martial of William Scott, Co. 
K, 3rd Vermont Infantry, was big news at the 
start of the Civil War. I believe General W.F. 
Smith wanted to make an example of Scott, 
but knew that the sentence would never be 
carried out, and knew that Lincoln would par- 
don Scott. Scott had four brothers who served 
in Co. B, 6th Vermont Infantry. Two of them, 
Daniel and George died of disease while in the 
service, Joseph was discharged at the end of 
the war and died a short time later. Only John 
Scott survived the war and lived to a ripe old 
age. The Scott family paid a high price to pre- 
serve the Union. 


"THIS FARM APR.97H,1839 | 7 
_ ENLIN-Co.K, 3r0.VT. VoL. 2 
SB  JULYIOTHIS6LDIED 4 4h 
& OF WOUNDS AT LEES 


I enclose a photo of the monument hon- 
oring the Sleeping Sentinel in Groton Ver- 
mont. 

North & South magazine should be com- 
mended for telling a good and true story of 
the American Civil War. 

—George Parsons 
Crystal River, Florida 


Rewriting History 

Markham Shaw Pyle’s comment (Nes, 
Vol. 2., #5, p. 94) that the North wrote ‘victor’s 
history’ should not go unrebutted. In fact un- 
til only about twenty-five years ago the his- 
tory of slavery, secession, and the Civil War 
was largely shaped by the losers. Even a cur- 
sory perusal of the literature demonstrates 
that, when one considers the wholly worship- 
ful character of Freeman’s works on Lee and 
his generals or some of the other ‘standard’ 
accounts of the war. And the point is even 
more obvious in the popular culture, with 
films like Santa Fe Trail or, during the 50s, tele- 
vision programs such as Mosby’s Rangers. In- 
deed, even some recent treatments, such as 
Lurhagi’s history of the Confederate Navy, are 
quite unscholarly in this regard. 

The notion that the winners write the 
history is one largely fabricated by the losers. 
After all, they have much more interest in ex- 
plaining why the war turned out as it did than 
do the victors. In this regard it’s worth recall- 
ing that not only has the history of the Ameri- 
can Civil War been largely shaped by the los- 
ers, but so too that of the English Civil War 
and the Napoleonic Wars, to mention but two 
notorious examples. And it is only through 
rather enormous efforts that the history of 
World War II has not been largely shaped by 
the German perspective. 

—Albert A. Noft 
North & South Associate Editor 


Union Cavairy 

Patrick Brennan does Civil War cavalry 
history a service with his article, “Notice 
Served” (Ne&S, Vol. 2, #4), describing the se- 
ries of encounters between General Jeb Stuart’s 
cavalrymen and Union 
troopers in the Loudoun Val- 
ley in late 1862. I would feel 
a little more comfortable 
about his thesis that it was a 
major turning point in the 
development of Union cav- 
alry if it had been summed 
up by someone other that 
General Alfred Pleasonton, a 
notorious braggart and 
“newspaper toadie,” in the 
words of one of his contem- 
poraries. 


Nonetheless, I certainly 
subscribe to the point that the two Union bri- 
gades, under Pleasonton and Averell, fought 
well and equalled their Confederate oppo- 
nents, particularly at Barbee’s Crossroads on 
November fifth. 

I would argue, however, that those en- 
counters did not solve the organizational prob- 
lem that had hindered (continued on page 93) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE 
GRAPEVINE 


> 1st Lieutenant Robert Anderson’s star 
pupil in artillery tactics at West Point 
in 1836 was Cadet Pierre G.T. Beaure- 
gard, who considered Anderson his 
favorite instructor, and who, twenty- 
five years later, would direct the bom- 
bardment of Ft. Sumter, which An- 
derson was commanding. 
The U.S.S. Monitor, was the first war- 
ship to have flush toilets. 
One chilly day late in 1862, a group 
of Yankees chanced to come upon 
some Rebels engaged in baptizing one 
of their number in the Rapidan River, 
and promptly joined in the hymn 
singing. 
Robert E. Lee’s father Henry “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee delivered George 
Washington’s funeral oration, in 
which he described the late president 
as “First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.”. 
Of 155 officers who served as instruc- 
tors and administrators at West Point 
from 1833 to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, only twenty-three (14.8 percent) 
joined the Confederacy, a figure sig- 
nificantly Jower than the percentage 
of officers in the Army as a whole who 
“went South.” 
Drafted in 1864, John G. Nicolay, 
Lincoln’s secretary, hired a substitute, 
Hiram Child, a black man from 
North Carolina who was later killed 
in action. 
During the hottest part of the Battle 
of Fair Oaks (May 31-June 1, 1862), 
two men of the 2nd Connecticut are 
said to have gotten “at loggerheads 
with each other, threw down their 
muskets, and fell to at fisticuffs—had 
it out, picked up their arms, and 
pitched into the Rebels again.” 
> After capturing Ashville, Georgia, on 
July 13, 1864, some Union cavalry- 
men published a special edition of the 


> 


> 


> 


SPREE TS TASER 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


local newspaper, The Ashville Vidette, 
to announce the arrival in town of 
their commander, Major General 
L.H. Rousseau. 

> Federal troops taking the street cars 
in Baltimore during the war almost 
always found that they had plenty of 
sitting room, as the many secession- 
ist women of the town pointedly re- 
fused to sit next to a boy in blue. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“Ma’am, It’s Only a Flesh Wound.” 


William Mahone was a railroadman 
who rose to become a major general in 
the Confederate Army, serving with in- 
creasing ability in literally all of the op- 
erations of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia from the Peninsular Campaign to 
Appomattox, save for the time necessary 
to recover from wounds. He was also ex- 
traordinarily thin, almost cadaverous. 
Indeed, he was probably the lightest gen- 
eral in the war on either side, weighing 
in at little more than one hundred 
pounds. And thereby hangs a tale. 

During the Second Bull Run Cam- 
paign Mahone, by then a brigadier gen- 
eral, commanded a brigade in Dick 
Anderson’s division of James Longs- 
treet’s “Right Wing” of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. On August 30, 1862, 
the general was badly wounded in the 
fighting for Henry House Hill. Though 


severe, the wound was not likely to prove | 


mortal. One of the general’s aides de- 
cided to personally inform Mrs. Mahone 
that her husband had been injured. 

Upon completing this unfortunate 
duty, wishing to soften the blow, he 
added “It’s only a flesh wound.” 

To which Mrs. Mahone exclaimed 
“But the general has no flesh!” 


Close Order Drill 


Passing through Georgia on some 
military business, a Confederate general 
chanced to stop for a time in a small 
country village. The news of his presence 
soon reached the ears of the captain of 
the local home guard company. Since the 
captain was proud of the skill with which 
his little command executed the various 
evolutions in the drill book, he decided 
to put on a show for the general. 
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The captain had the company fall 
in outside of the general’s quarters and 
began to put the men through their 
paces. Within a few minutes the captain’s 
shouted orders and his company’s 
prompt and military response had at- 
tracted the general’s attention, and he 
came outside to watch. 

The guardsmen were doing quite 
nicely until their commander decided to 


| attempt a complex counter-march at the 


double-quick. Within seconds the neat 
formation which the men had hitherto 
maintained disintegrated and the com- 
pany was left in what one observer de- 


| scribed as a “solid circle.” In his most 


stentorian tone the frustrated captain 
cried out “Halt!” and, with some embar- 
rassment, surveyed the mess into which 
he had gotten his men. The general 
looked on with renewed interest as the 
captain seemed to sink deep in thought. 
Then, suddenly, the captain’s face bright- 
ened. He called out “Company, disen- 
tangle to the front, march!” Within sec- 
onds the company was back in proper 
formation. 

The general came over. Anticipat- 
ing a withering blast of major general’s 
proportions, the captain received in- 
stead compliments on having issued the 
best command the general had ever 
heard given. 


Civil War Veterans in the 


Paraguayan War 

In 1864 Paraguay unwisely went to 
war with Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
By the time the war ended in 1870 about 


| 350,000 people had perished. As the 


combined population of the belligerents 
was no more than 12,000,000, the con- 
flict was statistically far bloodier than the 
Civil War. Most of the deaths were Para- 
guayan, and some 90% of the country’s 
adult males were killed. In a number of 
ways the Paraguayan War—also known 


| as the War of the Triple Alliance and the 


Lopez War —resembled the Civil War. 
Many of the military operations were 
conducted along river lines, with 
ironclads, floating batteries, underwater 
mines, and the like. The most important 
strategic point was the fortress of 
Humaita, perched above the Rio Para- 


“You could not stand up day-after-day in those indecisive contests where 
overwhelming victory was impossible because neither side would run as they ought 
when beaten without getting at least something of the same brotherhood for the 
enemy that the north pole of a magnet has for the south.” —Oliver Wendell Holmes 


———— —————_—_—_—_——————_————————SS 


guay much as Vicksburg rose above the 
Mississippi. The tenacity of the ill- 
equipped, out-numbered Paraguayans 
was very much like that of the Confed- 
erates. Even the uniforms were similar, 
and a photograph of a Brazilian 
Voluntario de la Patria could easily be 
mistaken for one of a Union soldier. In 
addition, several veterans of the Ameri- 
can Civil War served in one or another 
of the armies. 

To begin with, the American ambas- 
sador to Paraguay in 1868-1869, the cul- 
minating years of the Paraguayan war, 
was Martin T. McMahon, a Canadian- 
born veteran of the Civil War who had 
earned brevets for brigadier and major 
general of U.S. Volunteers. 

Former Confederate Major James 
Manlove, a Marylander who had been 
with Bedford Forrest at Fort Pillow, went 
to Paraguay to do his bit. Entering the 
country through the Allied lines in Au- 
gust of 1866, Manlove attempted to in- 
terest Marshal-President Francisco 
Lopez Solano in a scheme to raid enemy 
shipping on the high seas by secretly out- 
fitting cruisers in neutral ports, a propo- 
sition clearly based on Confederate na- 
val strategy during the Civil War. Lopez, 
a difficult man to get along with, was not 
interested, and packed Manlove off to 
Asuncion. There Manlove was given 
some busy work for a time, until 1868, 
when he was shot for complicity in a 
conspiracy. 

Robert A. Chodasiewicz was a Pole 
who had served for a time in the Russian 
Army. He left Russia in 1853, served as 
an officer in the British secret service 
during the Crimean War, and later be- 
came an officer in the Turkish Army in 
the Hejaz. He had settled in Philadelphia 
shortly before the Civil War. When the 
war broke out he joined the Union Army. 
Mustered out as a major, he took service 
with the Argentine Army as a topo- 
graphical engineer. While in Paraguay he 
transferred to the Brazilian Army in the 
same capacity as a lieutenant colonel. 
During the war Chodasiewicz was fre- 
quently in contact with two American 
balloonists, James and Ezra Allen. 

The Allens had entered Brazilian ser- 
vice on the recommendation of Thad- 


deus S. Lowe, the famed aeronaut. Actu- 
ally, the Brazilian Imperial Army had 
tried to recruit Lowe, having good re- 
ports of his services to the Union. He had 
declined, suggesting the Allen brothers, 
who were accepted. James Allen was 
commissioned a captain of engineers 
and his brother was made assistant aero- 
naut. On 24 June 1867, after overcom- 
ing enormous obstacles, the Allens made 
the first balloon ascent in Latin America, 
with a 30,000 cubic foot gas bag. They 
made a number of ascents for reconnais- 
sance purposes, being several times ac- 
companied by Chodasiewicz, who did 
the actual observations. By all accounts 
their service was satisfactory. 


One other veteran of the war is | 


known to have ended up in Paraguay, 
former Commander Hunter Davidson, 
C.S.N., who had developed torpedoes— 
underwater mines—for the Confed- 
eracy. After the Civil War Davidson spent 
a dozen years in the Argentine Navy, be- 
fore retiring in 1885 to settle in Paraguay, 
where, due to the extraordinary short- 
age of men, polygamy was, while not le- 
gal, largely ignored. 


Private Ryan Makes Corporal 

Together with his five brothers Tho- 
mas Ryan came to the United States from 
Ireland in 1862. Landing at Philadelphia, 
they were offered jobs with what they 
thought was a railroad, and promptly 
signed up to serve as cooks, making their 
“x” as indicated, since all of them were 
illiterate. Thus they found themselves in 
the 116th Pennsylvania, a unit of the 
famed Irish Brigade. 

The regiment fought in some of the 
toughest battles of the Civil War. This in- 
cluded the Peninsular Campaign, Anti- 
etam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spotsylva- 
nia, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and 
Saylor’s Creek, to name but some of the 
more famous. The regiment is listed in 
William F. Fox’s Regimental Losses in the 
American Civil War as one of the “300 
fightingest” regiments in the war. So it 
saw a lot of men killed in action, among 
them four of Thomas’ brothers. 

Thomas served as a private for more 
than two years. His promotion to cor- 
poral came somewhat unexpectedly. 


| During the Battle of the Wilderness a 


A Memphis Scam 


“YOU CAN’T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN,” 


is a maxim attributed to W.C. Fields, the 
cynical humorist of a past generation. Inthe ~ 
remarkable case of Victor Jourdan, a St. 
Louis pharmacist, it is hard to tell who was * 
conning who. Jourdan, whose shop was at 


126 Third Street, was approached in May 1864 


by one J.H. Healey, who identified himself as a Confederate agent and wanted to 
buy some quinine to smuggle south. (The blockade had cut back on quinine im- 
ports, and the Confederate armies were suffering badly from malaria.) The two 


men agreed on a price of $70.00 (about $2,800 today) 


eighteen ounces of quinine. 


for a bottle containing 


Healey paid $70.00 in cash and Jourdan delivered eighteen ounces of—mag- 
nesia. This is an inexpensive laxative powder, and certainly no remedy for ma- 
laria. He felt sure that Healey would not complain to the authorities, because Con- 
federate agents were imprisoned or hanged for smuggling. What he didn't know 
was that Healey was a U.S. detective, sent to entrap Jourdan, long suspected of 
providing contraband medicines to the South. Jourdan was convicted on two 
charges, “violation of the laws of war,” and of “cheating and swindling the military 
authorities.” His defense, that he had not actually dispensed quinine, did not im- 
press the military commission which tried him; they found him guilty. He was or- 
dered to repay the $70.00, to pay a fine of $250.00, and to remain in prison until 
both sums were paid. Source: National Archives Record Group 153, folder NN2183. 


—Thomas P. Lowry 
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badly wounded horse blundered into 
Thomas, falling on him as it died, knock- 
ing him out and pinning him to the 
ground. A stretcher party found Tho- 
mas, unconscious and covered with 
blood. They extricated him from be- 
neath the horse, and carried him to a 
dressing station. 

At the dressing station a surgeon cut 
away Thomas’ uniform in order to ex- 
amine his wounds. But Thomas had 
none. All the blood had come from the 
horse. 

When Thomas regained conscious- 
ness he was told to return to duty. Since 
his uniform had been cut to pieces, he 
asked to be issued a new one. Someone 
pointed to a pile of garments that had 
been taken from the dead and wounded 
and told him to take his pick. So Tho- 
mas began to sort through the pile in 
order to put together a uniform that fit 
and was neither blood-soaked nor oth- 
erwise damaged. He managed pretty well, 
save for a blouse. The only undamaged, 
clean one that fit belonged to a corporal 
whose head had been taken off by a ran- 
dom cannon shot. So Ryan donned the 
corporal’s uniform. The battle was still 
raging when he returned to his regiment. 
So no one paid any attention to his newly 
acquired stripes. Nor afterwards, either. 

At the end of the war Thomas Ryan 
was discharged, still a corporal and ac- 
tually did go to work for a railroad. In 
later life he was fond of telling his grand- 
children that he’d served his apprentice- 
ship with the railroad, “carrying a gun 
for three years.” 


PROFILE: 
Young Jeff at War 


NE OF THE MOST influential 
men in the country for many 
years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War thrust him into the presi- 
dency of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Finis Davis brought to the post a 
wealth of experience as a soldier and 
military administrator. 

Born in 1808 in Christian County, 
Kentucky, into a family in comfortable 
circumstances, although a Baptist, Davis 
was educated at a Catholic school. He 
then briefly attended Jefferson College, 
near Natchez, Tennessee, and then Tran- 
sylvania College, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
before enrolling in West Point in 1824. 


Davis’ career at the academy was un- 
spectacular. His best marks were in rheto- 
ric and moral philosophy, his worst in 
mathematics, the bane of most cadets of 
the era, and deportment. Davis’ four years 
at the academy overlapped the Classes of 
1825 through 1831, which would con- 
tribute fifteen generals to the Confed- 
eracy, as well as nineteen to the Union, 
not to mention Edgar Allan Poe, who 
dropped out of the Class of 1830 in his 
second year. Davis was certainly ac- 
quainted with most of these men, who 
included Robert E. Lee (Class of 29). In- 
deed, it was at West Point that he became 
particular friends with Albert Sidney 
Johnston (’26), Leonidas Polk (27), and 
Lucius N. Northrop (31). If tradition is 
correct, he also had a serious quarrel with 
one of the others, Joseph E. Johnston 
(29), over the “favors” of a young 
woman. When Davis graduated he was 
23rd in a class of thirty-two. This may 
seem a dismal showing, but that is de- 
ceptive. Half of all applicants to the acad- 
emy were rejected, mostly on academic 
grounds, and nearly half of every entering 
class never made it to graduation. So Davis, 
although in the bottom third of his class, 
was still among the best educated young 
men in the country at the time. 

Commissioned in the infantry, 
Davis was briefly assigned to the 6th In- 
fantry Regiment, stationed in the Old 
Northwest (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan), before being transferred to 
the Ist. When the Black Hawk War broke 
out in April 1832, Davis was on leave. He 
promptly returned to duty. Briefly as- 
signed as temporary regimental adjutant, 
a major’s post, he was shortly appointed 
an aide to Brigadier General Henry 
Atkinson. One of his duties was to swear 
in volunteers. Tradition has it that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was among these. Alas for 
tradition, in fact Lincoln was sworn in 
by Captain Robert Anderson, later fa- 
mous as the defender of Fort Sumter. A 
somewhat firmer tradition suggests that 
Lincoln and Davis were among a group 
of officers who dined at a tavern at 
Dixon’s Ferry. 

In May Davis was assigned to orga- 
nize the militia at Galena, Illinois. Shortly 
afterwards he was attached to Colonel 
Zachary Taylor’s staff, with which he 
served in the Battle of the Bad Axe River, 
the final action of the war, on August 2, 
1832. Overall U.S. casualties were about 
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fifty killed or wounded, Indian losses 
were much heavier, including some 
women and children. When Black Hawk 
surrendered, Davis was assigned the duty 
of escorting him and about one hundred 
other prisoners to Jefferson Barracks at 
St. Louis. He appears to have carried this 
duty out flawlessly, Black Hawk saying 
that he was “all kindness....a good and 
brave young chief, with whose conduct I 
was much pleased.” 

Shortly transferred to garrison duty 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, Davis fell 
in love with Sara Taylor, the daughter of 
Colonel Zachary Taylor. The colonel ap- 
parently disapproved the match. Al- 
though Davis married the young woman, 
he resigned from the army to become a 
planter in Mississippi. Unfortunately Sara 
died of malaria just three months later. 
Oddly, Davis’ relations with her family 
seem to have improved as a result, to the 
ultimate benefit of the military career of 
her brother, Richard Taylor. 

Over the next decade Davis built a 
considerable fortune as a planter, intro- 
ducing innovative agricultural and man- 
agement methods. He married again in 
1845, the same year that he entered poli- 
tics, successfully running for the House 
of Representatives, where he soon estab- 
lished a reputation as a champion of 
“Southern rights.” An enthusiastic expan- 
sionist, on the outbreak of the Mexican 
War in 1846 he resigned his seat in the 
House to serve as colonel of the Ist Mis- 
sissippi Mounted Rifles. 

The regiment was assigned to the 
Army of the North, under Davis’ former 
father-in-law, Zachary Taylor. The regi- 
ment saw limited action at Monterey in 
August 1846. However at Buena Vista 
(February 22-23, 1847), it greatly distin- 
guished itself. Davis, so severely wounded 
that he had to use crutches for a time, 
earned a reputation as a bold, intelligent 
soldier. Mexico made him the most 
popular man in Mississippi. Upon his 
discharge he was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he served on the 
Military Affairs Committee. He resigned 
his seat in 1851 to make a bid for the gov- 
ernorship of Mississippi. He lost, but in 
1853 newly elected President Franklin 
Pierce, himself a distinguished veteran of 
the Mexican War, asked Davis to serve as 
Secretary of War. 

Davis proved an excellent secretary, 
and under his (continued on page 95) 
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Photo: “December Sunset” — Parson’s U.S. Artillery, McFadden Cotton Fields. 
Stones River National Battlefield, Tennessee. OChris E. Heisey, photographer 
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TACTICAL 
STALEMATE 


THE BATTLE OF STONES RIVER 


Gerald J. Prokopowicz 


The failures of the generals 
and the triumphs of the rank-and-file 
were not accidents of fate. 
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Here’s a question you can try out on the 
local experts at your next Civil War 
Round Table meeting or reenactors’ 
gathering: In the days leading up to the 
battle, a general maneuvers with 
commendable skill to bring his troops 
close to the position held by the troops 
of the opposing general. On the eve of 
the battle, one of the generals works out 
a rather complex plan of attack that 
involves the coordination of several 
units, but which if successful will throw 
a portion of his army onto the enemy 
flank. The next day, things go well at first 
for the attacking forces, aided by 
confusion in the ranks of the defenders, 
who are largely taken by surprise. They 
retreat in disarray, but just as victory 
appears within reach of the attackers, a 
brave unit of defenders makes a 
legendary stand to hold a key piece of 
terrain, allowing time for the rest of the 
army to regroup. With just one more unit 
committed to the assault, the attackers 
might yet win, but it is not to be; the 
attack falls just short of its goal. The tide 
turns, and the attackers are forced to 
withdraw sullenly from the ground they 
had gained earlier. The defenders, 
however, prove too exhausted to pursue 
the foe. Which battle is this? 

The answer, of course, is Stones 
River. Or First Bull Run. Or the second 
day at Gettysburg. Or the first day at 
Shiloh. With minor variations, the for- 
mula can fit almost any other major 
battle of the Civil War. Sometimes the cli- 
max that snatches defeat from the jaws 
of victory involves an inexplicable blun- 
der by the attacker instead of, or in con- 
junction with, a heroic defensive stand, 
but in battle after battle, the basic pat- 
tern holds true. At First Bull Run, the 
flank attack of the Federal army seems 
victorious until Jackson’s stand “like a 
stone wall” allows Confederate reinforce- 
ments time to arrive. At Shiloh, the boot 
is on the other foot, as the Rebel attack 
drives the Army of the Tennessee to the 
banks of the river for which it was named, 
but stops short of complete victory in 
part due to the determined stand of 
Prentiss’ division at the Hornet’s Nest. At 
Perryville (as at Stones River) Braxton 
Bragg’s men bend the Union line but just 
fail to break it, and then fall back in de- 
feat. At Antietam and Chancellorsville, 
the Army of the Potomac finds itself 
within an ace of placing Robert E. Lee in 
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short, its commander unaware that vic- 
tory is within reach. When Lee attacks at 
Gettysburg, the pattern is repeated: ini- 
tial success, followed by gallant stands at 
Culp’s Hill, Little Round Top, and finally 
Cemetery Ridge. And in every one of 
these cases, the victorious defending force 
is too battered and disorganized to pur- 
sue and destroy the defeated attackers, 
who withdraw and regroup to fight an- 
other day, thus robbing the battle of any 
potentially war-ending results. 


An alternative explanation for the 
consistent outcome of so many Civil War 
battles is that tactics failed to keep pace 
with military technology. The replace- 
ment of the smoothbore musket by the 
long-ranged rifled musket, according to 
this theory, rendered traditional offensive 
tactics obsolete and gave a decisive tacti- 
cal advantage to the defending side in any 
battle. This concept of the “rifle revolu- 
tion,” after being widely accepted for the 
past fifty years, has lately come under 


Major General William S. Rosecrans (left), Library of Congress, and Brigadier 


General William Hazen, US Army Military History Institute. 


HAT EXPLAINS this 
remarkably consistent 
pattern? In the classical 
tradition of Civil War 
writing, authors like Bruce Catton and 
Shelby Foote emphasized the heroism of 
the soldiers, and the failings of the gen- 
erals in their dramatic accounts of the 
war’s many “near run” battles. If not for 
the men in the East Wood, or the 
Wheatfield, or the Mule Shoe, how dif- 
ferent it all could have been! Or if only 
McClellan had had Lee’s insight, or if 
Hooker had had the determination of 
Jackson, or if Bragg had had the intelli- 
gence of an army mule... Such specula- 
tion has a long and venerable history, 
going back to the war itself, as when Abra- 
ham Lincoln blamed Meade for letting 
Lee escape with his army after Gettys- 
burg. “If I had gone up there,” he com- 
plained to presidential aide John Hay, “I 
could have whipped them myself.”! Sat- 
isfying as it for dramatists and armchair 
strategists to marvel at incredible feats of 
arms, or to mock the spectacular failings 
of long-dead generals, doing so begs the 
question of why such extraordinary 
events occurred again and again. _ 
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fire. Unfortunately, much of the grow- 
ing debate over the impact of the rifled 
musket, and the nature of Civil War com- 
bat in general, has consisted of theoreti- 
cal arguments supported by anecdotal 
evidence drawn from various battles. 
Needless to say, in a war that featured 
some ten thousand military engage- 
ments, it is possible for the determined 
researcher to find incidents to support 
any theory, no matter how preposterous 
(the recent attempts to demonstrate 
widespread voluntary African-American 
participation in the Confederate military 
being a case in point). 

Rather than selectively picking and 
choosing stories from four years’ worth 
of battles, this article will look at Civil 
War combat from a single perspective, 
that of the Union Army of the Cumber- 
land at Stones River. The events at Stones 
River fit the pattern of the typical Civil 
War battle as closely as any major en- 


Stones River (opposite): Reinforcing the 
crumbling Federal right flank, troops of 
Beatty's brigade fire a volley at Cleburne's 
federates. Library of Congress 
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gagement, but there is otherwise no par- 
ticular magic to the selection; certainly 
an examination of the fortunes of the 
Confederate army in the same battle 
would do as well. The purpose of select- 
ing one army, in one battle, as a focus for 
understanding the capabilities of Civil 
War armies in general, is simply to avoid 
the temptation to cherry-pick favorable 
evidence from unrelated battles. Perhaps 
also it will encourage others to do the 
same with other armies in other battles, 
thus building a more detailed and com- 
prehensive picture of the Civil War 
battlefield. 

What the experience of the Army of 
the Cumberland at Stones River reveals 
is that, in this one instance at least, the 
“rifle revolution” theory fails to offer a 
satisfactory explanation for the battle’s 
outcome. Instead, as traditionalists like 
Catton or Foote might argue, the army’s 
near-defeat was due to command prob- 
lems, while its eventual victory can be 
credited primarily to the stubborn per- 
sistence of its individual regiments. Con- 
trary to the traditionalists, however, the 
failures of the generals and the triumphs 
of the rank-and-file were not accidents 
of fate. Their occurrence at Stones River, 


and at so many other battlefields, was the 
logical and indeed practically inevitable 
result of the way in which the volunteer 
armies of the Civil War were raised, or- 
ganized, and led. 

To explain this, it will be useful first 
to review briefly the course of the battle. 
In the fall of 1862, following the battle of 
Perryville, Union Major General Don 
Carlos Buell launched a tardy and inef- 
fective pursuit of Braxton Bragg’s Con- 
federate Army of Tennessee. Bragg’s men 
were able to retreat to Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee without difficulty, and on Octo- 
ber 24 Buell was replaced by William S. 
Rosecrans. November’s bad weather fur- 
ther slowed the tempo of Union opera- 
tions in central Tennessee, which were 
limited to futile attempts to counter the 
frequent rear area raids of superior Con- 
federate cavalry forces. Except for the 
troops engaged in these raids, Bragg’s 
army was equally inactive, securely biv- 
ouacked along Stones River at Murfrees- 
boro, about thirty miles southeast of 
Rosecrans’ base at Nashville. Shortly be- 
fore Christmas, at a time when Bragg had 
depleted his cavalry screen by sending 
much of it away on further raids, 
Rosecrans decided to attack. 


He ordered his army (at that time 
officially designated the “Fourteenth 
Army Corps” but more commonly 
known, then and now, as the Army of the 
Cumberland) forward from Nashville on 
December 26. The army was organized 
into three commands, the Right Wing 
under Major General Alexander Mc- 
Cook, the Center led by Major General 
George Thomas, and the Left Wing, com- 
manded by Major General Thomas Crit- 
tenden. Moving forward on parallel 
roads, the advance guards of the three 
commands fought their way through 
Bragg’s outposts on Saturday, December 
27. The army rested on the Sabbath, re- 
sumed its advance on Monday the 29th, 
and reached the outskirts of Murfrees- 
boro on December 30, 1862. McCook, 
Thomas, and Crittenden deployed their 
men respectively in the right, center and 
left of the Union position, on a line run- 
ning generally north to south, and fac- 
ing east. 

Rosecrans had approximately 45,000 
soldiers under him at Stones River. He 
planned to launch Crittenden’s left wing 
ina dawn attack on the rebels’ right flank, 
but with his attention fixed on that part 
of the field, he paid little attention to the 
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deployment of McCook’s Right Wing, 
which was poorly situated. As it hap- 
pened, Bragg came up with a plan that 
was the mirror image of Rosecrans’: to 
hold with his right and attack with his 
left. Under the cover provided by numer- 
ous cedar brakes and the persistent fog 
and rain of a Tennessee winter, Bragg was 
able to deploy the bulk of his army op- 
posite the Union Right Wing without 
provoking a reaction from McCook or 
Rosecrans. The latter came up with the 
stratagem of extending a line of camp- 
fires beyond the army’s exposed right 
flank to exaggerate the length of the 
Union line, but the ploy backfired. The 
rebels were deceived, but they simply re- 
sponded by positioning some of their at- 
tacking force further to the south, where 
they were poised to sweep well beyond 
the end of McCook’s vulnerable line. 

The preparations for Brage’s massive 
assault were too large to go completely 
undetected, of course, but information 
regarding the impending attack failed to 
percolate up from the pickets of the front 
line brigades to the division, corps, and 
army leaders who could have taken mea- 
sures to counter it. The result was that 
the Confederates struck with devastating 
surprise. Hitting first at the southern end 
of the Union line and rolling it up with a 
series of attacks en echelon, the rebel in- 
fantry drove back two of McCook’s three 
infantry divisions (those of R.W. Johnson 
and Jefferson C. Davis) for a mile or 
more. Closer to the center of the Union 
line, McCook’s remaining division (led 
by Philip Sheridan) was pressed hard and 
fell back with many casualties, including 
all three of its brigade commanders. 

As the right half of the Union army 
swung backward like a gate, Thomas’ 
Center came under attack and was also 
forced to give way, retreating toward the 
Nashville Pike to the north. A wooded 
area known as the Round Forest became 
the pivot of the Union line; here, despite 
intense pressure, the men of Brigadier 
General William Hazen’s brigade refused 
to budge. After retreating as far as three 
miles, the remnants of the Right Wing 
and Center regrouped as they reached the 
Nashville Pike, Although losses were high 
and thousands of individual stragglers 


A Gilbert Gaul painting of Confederate troops 
charging with bayonets at Stones River. 
Courtesy Robert M. Hicklin, Jr., Inc. 


left their units and headed toward the 
Union rear, most of the army’s regiments 
maintained their cohesion even as they 
were falling back, making it possible for 
Rosecrans to patch these units together 
in a makeshift line along the Pike. 
When the fighting began, Rosecrans 
for a brief time resisted the necessity of 
canceling his own attack. Soon, however, 
he recognized that his plans had been 
preempted, and threw himself into the 
task of rallying his forces. He spent the 
day galloping with his staff from one 
point of crisis to another, personally giv- 
ing orders to brigade and even regimen- 
tal commanders. He was frequently un- 
der fire, and was nearly killed by a 
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cannonball that instead decapitated his 
aide de camp, Colonel Julius P. Garesché, 
whose gory death left Rosecrans’ uniform 
covered with blood. Through his inspi- 
rational leadership and tactical improvi- 
sation, he helped to save his army from 
complete collapse. 

At the close of the first day’s fight- 
ing, the Confederate attack had run out 
of momentum. Bragg’s army had bent the 
Union line back nearly double, but had 
failed to break it. Both sides rested on 
New Years’ Day 1863, in cold, rainy 
weather, made worse for Rosecrans’ 
troops by his order forbidding them to 
build campfires lest they reveal their po- 
sitions. Hunger added to their discom- 


fort, since many of the army’s supply 
wagon drivers had fled in panic in the ini- 
tial stages of the battle, taking with them 
the troops’ rations. On January 2, 1863, 
Bragg renewed the fighting, sending 
Breckinridge’s previously uncommitted 
division against the Union left. Instead 
of the customary dawn attack, Breckin- 
ridge went forward less than hour before 
sunset, apparently to make it more diffi- 
cult for Union forces to organize a coun- 
terattack afterward. The left part of the 
Union line had been reinforced by at least 
forty artillery pieces, however, and 
Breckinridge’s attack failed. Bragg fell 
back towards Tullahoma on the 3rd, leav- 
ing the Army of the Cumberland in pos- 
session of the battlefield, but much too 
weak and disorganized to consider pur- 
suing the enemy. Although the Army of 
the Cumberland did no more than hold 
its position, and that just barely, the 
chance to claim anything like a victory 
in the gloomy aftermath of the hideous 
Union defeat at Fredericksburg (on De- 
cember 13, 1862) made Stones River psy- 
chologically vital to the continuation of 
the North’s war effort. 

As in so many other Civil War 
battles, the defending side won. Accord- 
ing to the “rifle revolution” theory, the 
reason for the defender’s success 
throughout the war was that most of the 
high officers on both sides were steeped 
in the tactics of the Napoleonic era dur- 
ing their training at West Point, and saw 
the utility of these tactics confirmed in 
their service in the Mexican War. They 
learned the value of closely-packed ranks 
of infantry, advancing with the bayonet; 
they learned that cavalry has a signifi- 
cant role on the battlefield; they learned 
that artillery is an effective offensive 
weapon. All of these were true, as long 
as the opposing infantry was armed with 
the smoothbore muskets that had been 
in use since the late 17th century. The 
smoothbore musket had an effective 
range of one hundred yards or so; at 
twice that distance, U.S. Grant noted, a 
man might fire “buck and ball” (a car- 
tridge which combined a bullet with a 
small load of buckshot) “at you all day 
without your finding it out.’4 Since the 
killing zone of musket-armed infantry 
was only a hundred yards across, and 
since it took at least twenty to thirty sec- 
onds to load and fire a musket, it was not 
impractical to expect a saber-wielding 
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of foot soldiers brandishing their bayo- 
nets, to cross that zone and close with 
the enemy before they incurred too 
many casualties. 

But by 1860, the smoothbore had 
been superseded by the rifled musket, 
which fired a spinning, conical bullet 
from a grooved barrel, giving the aver- 
age infantryman the ability to hit a hu- 
man-sized target at five hundred yards or 
more. The bayonet attack, the cavalry 
charge, and the aggressive use of artillery 
were all easily defeated by infantry that 
could open fire at long range and deliver 
multiple volleys before the attacker could 
even begin to inflict casualties in return. 
Although no amount of gallantry could 
overcome such a disadvantage, Northern 
and Southern officers alike spent four 
years repeating the mistake of applying 
old tactics to a new technology.” 


Roger Hunt Collection 


the Yankee defenders back to the Nash- 
ville Turnpike, as far as three miles from 
their original positions. Although the 
Rebel attack did not destroy the defend- 
ers, it would be more accurate to say that 
the attack ground to a halt after exhaust- 
ing itself in a series of tactical victories, 
than to say that it was defeated by the de- 
fending forces. 

The second, and more interesting, 
challenge to the “rifle revolution” theory 
is that the long range capability of the de- 
fenders’ weapons was so little used dur- 
ing the battle. To begin with, the armies 
were at many points deployed well within 
short musket range of one another, even 
before the battle began. Union Brigadier 
General Philip Sheridan could see enemy 
troops in front of his division, the two 
sides separated by a valley between two 
hundred and four hundred yards wide. 


Major Charles F. Manderson, 19th Ohio Infantry (left), and Captain Porter C. Olson, 
36th Illinois Infantry. USAMHI, Carlisle, photos by Joanna M. McDonald. 


“Regiment after regiment swept through 
our lines... and when the pursuing enemy came 
within 75 or 100 yards...” we began to “pour 
most destructive volleys into the foe.” 


At Stones River, the idea that the 
“rifle revolution” gave the defenders a 
tool that enabled them to defeat enemy 
attacks at long range runs into two prob- 
lems. The first is that on December 31, 
1862, the defenders over and over failed 
to defeat enemy attacks, at any range. Be- 
ginning at dawn, Confederate units at- 
tacking McCook’s wing gained one local 


| manders in the Official Records, the range 
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“It was apparent,” he wrote, with some 
understatement, “that the two armies 
were in close proximity.” The same was 
true along much of the battle front: the 
79th Pennsylvania of Johnson’s division 
found Confederate troops within sixty 
yards of its picket line on daylight on De- 
cember 31.° 

From the reports of Union com- 
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Lieutenant Colonel Charles T. Hotchkiss, 
89th Illinois Infantry. USAMHI, Carlisle, 
photo by Joanna M. McDonald. 


Colonel George W. Roberts 
U.S. Marine Corps Museum 


at which their infantry began firing at the 
oncoming Confederates during the ini- 
tial attack was in almost every identifi- 
able case less than two hundred yards, 
sometimes much less. Some units could 
not fire sooner because the undulating 
terrain, dense stands of cedar trees, and 
early morning fog combined to restrict 
their visibility. Captain Porter C. Olson 
of the 36th Illinois (part of Sheridan’s di- 
vision) described how he saw the enemy 
advancing “in strong force” soon after 
daylight. “When the enemy had advanced 
up the hill sufficiently to be in sight, Colo- 
nel Greusel ordered the regiment to fire,” 
the two forces then being in Olson’s esti- 
mation “not over 10 rods {about 55 
yards} apart.” 

Even when the enemy was visible, 
Union officers had their men hold their 
fire until the range was close. Captain 
__ Hendrick E. Paine of the 59th Illinois was 


ordered to engage a Rebel line across an 
open field. When his men moved for- 
ward, Paine reported, “At the same time 
the long lines of the enemy appeared on 
the opposite side of the field, moving di- 
rectly to our front. When we approached 
within short musket range, I gave the or- 
der to fire....” Similar comments can be 
found throughout the after-action re- 
ports that fill the Official Records: “[A]s 
previously instructed and ordered, my 
command reserved their fire until within 
short range, when they opened with ter- 
rible effect upon the advancing ranks” 
(74th Illinois); “When they had ad- 
vanced within 30 yards, I ordered my 
regiment to fire” (22nd Indiana); “When 
[the enemy was] within 100 yards I or- 
dered my men to fire, and they went at it 
with a right good will, it having been dif- 
ficult to restrain them so long” (6th In- 
diana). One of the regimental officers of 
the 88th Illinois was riding back and 
forth among the men repeating the or- 
der not to fire, when he was struck and 
killed by an accidental shot from a Fed- 
eral artillery unit.® 

There were sound tactical reasons 
for officers to keep their men from fir- 
ing too soon. Once a regiment delivered 
its initial volley, subsequent fire was usu- 
ally delivered “at will,” and lacked the 
moral and physical impact of all of the 
regiment’s muskets firing simulta- 
neously, After the first volley, clouds of 
acrid smoke enveloped the battle line, re- 
ducing visibility. Further, the smoke and 
noise of a line firing at will seriously de- 
graded the ability of the unit’s officers 
to exercise control, as they could no 
longer be seen or heard easily. These were 
important considerations for a regiment 
like the 40th Indiana. At Stones River, the 
40th was mishandled by the commander 
of another division, who mistook the 
40th for one of his own regiments and 
tried to order it out of position, and then 
was thrown into confusion by its own 
colonel, who was drunk. The regiment’s 
lieutenant-colonel assumed command 
until he was struck down with a serious 
wound, leaving Major Henry Leaming in 
charge. Not surprisingly, Major Leaming 
was concerned to keep the 40th well in 
hand, so that when an rebel column ap- 
proached his position he did not open 
fire at long range, but “allowed [the en- 
emy] to gain a point within easy range 
of musketry fire” before directing the 
regiment to open fire, which it did“ 


with 


such effect as to repulse the enemy hand- 
somely.”? 

At Stones River, Union officers were 
further constrained from letting their 
men fire at long range by the presence of 
friendly troops in their fields of fire. Front 
line units like the 88th Illinois had to wait 
for their skirmishers to return to the main 
body of the regiment. “TI ordered the men 
to hold their fire until the enemy were 
within short musket range, when, the 
skirmishers having nearly all rallied on 
the battalion, I ordered them to rise up 
and fire,’ wrote Colonel Francis T. Sher- 
man. The same consideration affected the 
29th Indiana: “Situated as our regiment 
was,” reported Major Joseph P. Collins, 
“we dare not fire lest we kill our own men, 
whom we could not see, from which cir- 
cumstances we were obliged to receive the 
storm of bullets without a response... [so 
that] the rebel column had advanced with 
20 yards of our line before they received 
a shot from us.”!® 

As the successive positions of the 
Union right crumbled, new lines were 
established further to the rear. The regi- 
ments constituting these lines were un- 
able to fire until the retreating troops 
ahead of them had gotten out of the way. 
Lieutenant Colonel C. T. Hotchkiss’ 89th 
Illinois held its fire “until my left wing 
was uncovered of fugitives and the en- 
emy was within 50 yards of my position.” 
The 19th Ohio held its ground as “Regi- 
ment after regiment [of retreating Union 
troops] swept through our lines...” ac- 
cording to Major Charles F. Manderson, 
“and when the pursuing enemy came 
within 75 or 100 yards, and our front was 
clear of the retreating and broken col- 
umns,” the Ohioans began to “pour most 
destructive volleys into the foe.” Reuben 
Jones of the 19th U.S. Regiment (a part 
of the army’s Regular Brigade) wrote to 
his sister of holding his fire and watch- 
ing helplessly as wounded Union soldiers 
limped out of a forest toward his regi- 
ment, only to be hit again before they 
could reach safety. A minute later, Jones 
wrote, with pardonable unit pride, “the 
butternuts came 6 deep double quick on 
us, but ah! ‘The Regulars were there’””— 
firing at a range of less than thirty yards, 
Jones and his comrades drove off the at- 
tackers. As careful as most units were to 
avoid inflicting “friendly fire” casualties, 
some nevertheless occurred. The battle’s 
most unfortunate incident took place on 
the afternoon of January 2, 1863, when 
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Captain James H. Stokes’ inexperienced 
“Chicago Board of Trade” battery some- 
how mistook a line of Federal guns for 
the enemy and began to fire canister into 
the rear of an Ohio artillery unit, caus- 
ing considerable damage.!! 

After opening fire at ranges of less 
than two hundred yards, many Union 
units found themselves at even closer 
quarters as the Rebels pressed home 
their attacks. Among many possible ex- 
amples, consider the experience of Colo- 
nel George W. Roberts’ brigade, part of 
Sheridan’s division. When the division 
was first attacked, Sheridan recorded, 
some of the men opened fire at less than 
fifty yards. After the retreat of the next 
division in line exposed the right flank 
of Sheridan’s position, he called on 
Colonel Roberts to launch a desperate 
counterattack, hoping to buy time for 
the rest of the division to re-establish it- 
self. Roberts ordered his brigade not to 
fire at all in the attack, but to rely on the 
bayonet. After driving back 


e Confed- _ 


STONES RIVER 


Hazen holds as the 


Federal right flank retreats 
Noon, December 31, 1862 


erates, Roberts’ men rejoined the rest of 
their division in its new position, but this 
too proved untenable. Falling back to a 
third line, Sheridan ordered Roberts to 
hold here as long as possible. With am- 
munition running low, the Union sol- 
diers kept up a steady fire against Con- 
federate forces at a range reported by one 
veteran as “not greater than fifty feet at 
the most.” Under cover of the dense ce- 
dar thickets, some Rebel troops ap- 
proached almost into contact with Rob- 
erts’ line without being seen. Colonel 
Roberts was killed in the fighting, but his 
brigade held, preventing a further col- 
lapse of the Union line.!* 

As the army’s right wing bent fur- 
ther and further back, an engagement of 
similar intensity took place near the 
Round Forest, at the hinge of the now 
“V”-shaped line, where desperate Con- 
federates sought to dislodge the brigade 
of Brigadier General William B. Hazen. 
Here again the range of engagement 


shrank almost to nothin: 


of 


tucky, of Brigadier General Milo S. 
Hascall’s brigade, supported Hazen’s men 
from the comparatively distant range of 
two hundred yards, while the 6th Ohio 
(of Colonel William Grose’s brigade) was 
fired on by attackers “scarce 100 yards 
distant.” Within the Round Forest itself, 
Hazen’s regiments fought at still closer 
quarters. Colonel William H. Blake re- 
ported that his 9th Indiana stopped an 
enemy charge at seventy-fire yards; in- 
stead of retreating, however, the Confed- 
erates laid down and engaged in a deadly 
firefight, using the furrows of a cotton 
field for cover.!3 

While the great bulk of the fighting 
at Stones River took place at close range, 
there were occasional opportunities for 
marksmen to employ the ability of rifled 
muskets to hit targets at much greater 
distances. When Chesley Mosman of 
Company D, 59th Illinois, went out with 
a skirmish line on the morning of Janu- 
ary 2, 1863, he came under fire at a 


range of eight hundred yards. The 
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Rebels, he noted in his journal “had 
some good guns and came near hit- 
ting me every time they fired,” but 
when the captain of Mosman’s com- 
pany began to fire back, using a Sharps 
rifle, the enemy snipers became much 
more cautious.'4 Later the same day, 
when Bragg sent Breckinridge’s bri- 
gades forward in their futile assault on 
the Union left, the open ground gave 
some of the Yankee regiments a chance 
to fire effectively at relatively long 
range. The 11th Michigan opened on 
Breckinridge’s attacking force “as soon 
as the enemy came within range,” 
while the 69th Ohio fired a volley at 
three hundred yards, then advanced 
before firing again.!° 

But even with clear fields of fire and 
no friendly stragglers present, some of- 
ficers chose to reserve their fire to point- 
blank range. The colonel of the inexpe- 
rienced 79th Indiana recorded that when 
Breckinridge’s men began their advance, 
“the regiment was kept lying on the 
ground until the enemy had approached 
within 50 yards, when it was ordered to 
rise up, and commenced firing with very 
destructive effect upon the enemy, vol- 
ley after volley....” At the same time, the 
55th Ohio and 35th Indiana took advan- 
tage of terrain that hid them from the 
attackers’ view. The Ohio troops held 
their fire until the Rebels were sixty yards 
away, while Colonel Bernard F. Mullen’s 
Hoosiers let the enemy approach even 
closer before springing an ambush: “I 
considered it best to let them advance to 
within 30 to 40 paces of my line, as I be- 
lieved they had no knowledge of my po- 
sition, before I opened my fire.”!® 

Terrain, weather, experience, the 
presence of friendly troops, and the tac- 
tical situation all influenced the range at 
which regimental officers gave the order 
to open fire at Stones River. As much as 
these varied from case to case, it is sig- 
nificant that nowhere in this battle do 
we read of troops engaging at anything 
like the theoretical three hundred to five 
hundred yard effective ranges normally 
attributed to the rifled musket. In their 
rejoinder to Paddy Griffith’s critique of 
the “Rifle Revolution” theory (in volume 
1, number 5 of North &South), Grady 
McWhiney and Perry D. Jamieson were 
justly critical of Griffith’s admittedly des- 
ultory research in the Official Records, 
which he cited in support of his claim 


hat most. firefights took place at short | 


range. At least in the instance of Stones 
River, a more thorough review of the Of- 
ficial Records continues to support 
Griffith’s position. 

If the rifled musket was not the key 
to the eventual victory of the Army of the 
Cumberland at Stones River (and by ex- 
tension, to the results at Shiloh, 
Chickamauga, the Wilderness, and other 
heavily forested battlefields), then what 


was? As noted earlier, popular historians * 


like Bruce Catton or Peter Cozzens, au- 
thor of the standard modern work on 
Stones River, have tended to ascribe the 


outcomes of battles to seemingly unique } 


incidents of remarkable courage (like the 
performance of Hazen’s brigade in the 
Round Forest, or the counterattack of 
Roberts’ brigade) or to inexcusable errors 
committed by inept generals (such as 
McCook’s lack of preparedness). It would 
be foolish to deny that the bravery of sol- 
diers (and the incompetence of some of 
their leaders) played a critical role in de- 
termining the course of events at Stones 
River. 

As an explanatory scheme, however, 
the problem with this observation is that 
equally extraordinary incidents of brav- 
ery and stupidity can be found in almost 
every major Civil War battle. From Stone- 
wall Jackson’s men at Bull Run, to the 
Hornet’s Nest at Shiloh, to the Sunken 
Road at Antietam, to the charge of the 
1st Minnesota at Gettysburg, there were 
moments when soldiers stayed with their 
colors, fighting and dying long after they 
had satisfied the demands of honor and 
duty, and in so doing turned the tide of 
battle. Likewise, there were few battles 
that would not have resulted differently, 
but for critical failures by the men in 
command: Jackson in the Seven Days’ 
Battles, Stuart at Gettysburg, McClellan 
everywhere, to name a few. An anomaly 
that occurs again and again ceases to be 
an anomaly; if the results of battle after 
battle turned on displays of extreme brav- 
ery or stupidity, then such behaviors, 
however extreme, must be recognized as 
normal for Civil War soldiers and lead- 
ers. The question then becomes: What 
was there in the nature of Civil War 
armies that made such conduct the norm 
rather than the exception? 

Let us turn first to the question of 
bravery. There is no reason to suppose 
that Union soldiers at Stones River were 
exceptionally brave, as individuals. In the 


face of the initial Confederate attack, 


many of them lost their nerve and fled 
for the rear. An enlisted man, S.A. McNeil, 
approaching the battlefield from the 
north with his 31st Ohio regiment, was 
struck by the sight of “terror-stricken” 
men who “seemed to think of nothing 
except their own personal safety.” But he 
also saw a soldier with a shattered arm 
who explained, “They drove us back to 
the Nashville pike this morning, but I'll 
bet a brass watch that before Bragg gets 
through with this job he will want 
Rosecrans [sic] men to stop killing 
rebels.” McNeil and his fellow soldiers 
cheered and continued on to the front.!” 

The key to the resilience of the Army 
of the Cumberland was not in the indi- 
vidual bravery of men like McNeil’s de- 
fiant wounded soldier, but in the collec- 
tive reactions of regiments like McNeil’s 
when faced with the prospect of great 
danger. However terrified McNeil and the 
other men of the 31st Ohio were as they 
went forward to “see the elephant,” they 


continued to act as a formed body of 


men, as a regiment. Throughout the long 
morning of December 31, 1862, most of 
Rosecrans’ regiments likewise managed 
to maintain their cohesion, even as the 
rebel attack pushed them further and fur- 
ther back. And as long as the regiments 
of the Army of the Cumberland contin- 
ued to function as such, the army re- 
mained intact. 

The experience of Brigadier General 
E.N. Kirk’s brigade (of R.W. Johnson’s 
division) was typical. The brigade con- 
sisted of five regiments, the 34th and 79th 
Illinois, 29th and 30th Indiana, and the 
77th Pennsylvania, as well as Battery E, 
Ist Ohio Light Artillery. At the start of 
the battle the 79th Illinois was in the rear 
of the army, guarding its division’s sup- 
ply wagons, while the rest of the brigade 
was placed near the right flank of the 
Union line. When daylight arrived on the 
31st, General Kirk’s men saw an enemy 
column ten or twelve ranks deep coming 
at them. Unable to withdraw the brigade’s 
artillery from the attackers’ path (the 
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battery’s horses had been sent to the rear 
to be watered) Kirk sent the 34th Illinois 
forward as a forlorn hope to slow the as- 
sault, but the onrushing Rebels quickly 
overran the battery and drove back the 
Illinois troops with heavy losses. Kirk was 
himself wounded soon after, and com- 
mand of the brigade devolved on Colo- 
nel Joseph B. Dodge of the 30th Indiana. 
Dodge left this account of the first assault 
on the brigade’s main line: 
The fire the enemy received from 
us, although well directed, and as 
effective as a fire from two ranks 
generally is, produced no visible 
effect upon him as he moved his 
heavy column forward upon a 
double-quick.... The enemy then 
moved to the left oblique, or nearly, 
by his left flank, until his center was 
Opposite our extreme right, when 
he moved forward again, changing 
direction to the right as he did so, 
so as to bring his whole force upon 
our most exposed point. We held 


our ground until our ranks were 
not more than 20 yards from the 
enemy, when I was forced to retire, 
having no support and seeing that 
it was a needless waste of life to 
contend in that position with at 
least twenty times the number of 
men I then had left.... [After 
retreating across a field to some 
rising ground] I here formed the 
Thirtieth Indiana... and the 
Seventy-Ninth Illinois... behind a 
fence on the rise of ground before 
spoken of.'* 


By this time the brigade had sepa- 
rated into its component regiments. 
More than half of the 354 men of the 
34th Illinois were casualties; the major 
in command “rallied some 50 of my men, 
and made a stand behind a rail fence” 
before falling back all the way to the 
Nashville Pike.'° The 77th Pennsylvania 
moved forward and won a local success 
against the Confederates in its front, but 
in the process its leader was mortally 
wounded and the regiment became de- 
tached from the rest of the brigade. The 
wagon-guarding 79th Illinois hustled up 
from its station in the rear, in time to join 
Colonel Dodge and the 30th Indiana at 
the fence, where the two regiments made 
a determined stand, until the colonel of 
the 79th Illinois was killed and the bri- 
gade line was outflanked on the right 
again. The Yankee regiments resumed 
their retreat, twice stopping to rally but 
unable to hold their ground, “owing to 
our weakened condition and the absence 
of all support.” At the Nashville Pike, 
Dodge wrote, “I made up my mind that 
the enemy must be stopped here.” His 
force at the time consisted of some five 
hundred men from all five of the 
brigade’s regiments. They waited in a 
wood until the pursuing Rebels ap- 
peared, then charged at them and drove 
them back, before retiring from the field 
to replenish their ammunition.”° 

Compare what happened to Kirk’s/ 
Dodge’s brigade to the actions of each of 
its regiments. The brigade failed to func- 
tion as a unit, as its various regiments re- 
treated independently or attached them- 
selves temporarily to other commands. 
But each regiment stayed more or less to- 
gether, constantly falling back, rallying, 
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Above: The Battle of Stones River 
Library of Congress 


falling back some more, rallying again, 
taking casualties the whole time, but 
never disintegrating. If the prideful after- 
action reports of the regimental com- 
manders are to be believed, none of the 
regiments retreated at all until after the 
units supporting both of their flanks had 
given way. The 34th Illinois: “the enemy 
were fast surrounding us, and the only 
alternative was to retreat or be taken pris- 
oners...’; 79th Illinois: “I saw that in a few 
moments we would be surrounded, and 
consequently ordered a retreat...”; 30th 
Indiana: “[The 79th Illinois] fell back, 
and we were obliged to do the same, hav- 
ing no support whatever...”; 29th Indiana: 
“The troops on our right had fallen back, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Dunn consid- 
ered that the peril of his situation de- 
manded a retreat...”; 77th Pennsylvania: 
“Those regiments on our right fell back 
after a short but desperate resistance... 
Soon after this, the regiment on our left 
changed position to our rear, leaving our 
regiment completely isolated and battling 
against great odds, with the danger of be- 
ing surrounded. We were ordered to re- 
aren, 

The regimental reports emphasize 
how well these units maintained their 
cohesion during their retreats. The rela- 
tively inexperienced 79th Illinois, hastily 
summoned from its safe rear-echelon 
mission and thrown into the teeth of the 
Confederate advance, fared the worst in 
this regard (and suffered the most casu- 
alties) of any unit in the brigade, but even 
though it became “very much scattered,” 
its commanding officer could still write: 
“I was able to keep enough men together 
in the brigade to form a nucleus around 
which to rally” at the end of the day.” 
The men of the brigade’s other regiments 
kept themselves sufficiently organized to 
rally whenever their officers found a con- 
venient landmark. Thus, the 29th Indi- 
ana “fell back 80 rods, and formed be- 
hind a corn-field fence,” while the 77th 
Pennsylvania alternately retreated and 


During the retreat of the Union Right 
Wing at Stones River, regiments periodi- 
cally stopped to rally themselves behind 
the numerous rail fences that divided the 
Tennessee countryside. Josiah Martin, a wood” the piles of fence rails behind which his 


able to “rally behind the partial cover of a ce- 
dar fence” at Stones River on December 31st, 
but Hinman noted the next day how easily 
Confederate shells “knocked into kindling 
soldier in the 74th Illinois, described how regiment's skirmishers were sheltering.” It was 
his unit was nearly surrounded by Con- the psychological function of the rail fence as 
federates, but “As we were behind a fence a visible landmark, neatly defining a regiment’s 
we held our position longer than any space on the field, that made it an attractive 
other.” After retreating further, the unit rallying point and gave the wooden fence a tac- 
halted and threw out a line of skirmish- tical importance far beyond its limited ability 
ers, at which time “as usual we tooka fence to protect troops from musket and cannon fire. 
as the base of operations.”! 

The desire of soldiers to seek out 
fences emphasizes the primacy of psycho- 
logical factors over material ones (like the 
relative ranges of rifled and smoothbore 
muskets) in understanding the Civil War 
battlefield. As physical barriers to enemy 
projectiles, rail fences weren't much use. 
Captain W.F. Hinman’s Ohio soldiers were 


1. Josiah Martin to [?], [February 2, 1863], 
typescript in 74th Illinois file, Stones River 
National Battlefield. 

2. W.E Hinman, “The Battle of Murfreesboro,” 
in Don Congdon, Combat: The Civil War 
(New York: 1967), pp. 248, 250, reprinted 
from The Story of the Sherman Brigade 
(1897). 


came in our way, moving slowly, and 
our line never broke once through- 
out the day; but we fought every 
time we could find a line to rest on, 
or wherever we could gain a posi- 
tion in which we could for a minute 
successfully make a stand.”4 


The bonds of regimental loyalty that 


were in most cases raised within a single 
locality, so that the men of a given com- 
pany were likely to be acquainted with, if 
not related to, many of their comrades. 
Their officers, especially early in the war, 
were elected by the rank and file, and were 
usually men of political or social promi- 
nence in their home communities. 


rallied throughout the day: 
As soonas the battery was safely off, 
we retired to the fence, on the op- 
posite side of the field, where we 
stood for some time contending 
with the rebels, until they com- 
menced scaling the fence on our 
right and left, when we retired to the 
woods, and again made a stand. We 
thus continued for some time, tak- 
ing advantage of everything that 


kept the men of the 77th Pennsylvania 
in their places as they retreated were not 
unique to that unit, nor to the regiments 
of the Army of the Cumberland for that 
matter, but were characteristic of almost 
every volunteer regiment in every field 
army, North and South. Civil War regi- 
ments were organized by state govern- 
ments, so that at a minimum the mem- 
bers of a regiment shared a common state 
identity. The ten companies of a regiment 
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Once they were organized, these 
regiments stayed together. They trained 
themselves, like Bill Murray’s sad-sack 
platoon in the movie “Stripes,” the offic- 
ers studying military texts by candlelight 
in their tents to learn the drill movements 
they would teach their men the next day. 
Only after they had lived and worked to- 
gether for weeks or months were the 
members of a Union regiment sworn into 
Federal service and assigned to a field 
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army. There, they could count on con- 
tinuing to serve together; brigades, divi- 
sions and corps could be broken up and 
reorganized at will, but the regiment was 
sacrosanct. The component companies 
of a regiment stayed together, individual 
soldiers were rarely assigned to duty away 
from their regiments,* and officers who 
were promoted from a regiment’s ranks 
to larger commands still retained their 
original regimental affiliations. Many 
regiments even survived demobilization 
at the end of the war, holding annual re- 
unions and publishing accounts of their 
wartime exploits. Veterans wrote few unit 
histories of their brigades or divisions, 
but hundreds of regimental histories. The 
typical Civil War regiment was, as one 
member of the Army of the Cumberland 
described it, a “permanent community 
composed of ten families.”25 

On the battlefield, this meant that 
soldiers were highly motivated to stay 


with their units. Research into the psy-- 
omits, nN ore s ‘ ee Peery 


chology of American soldiers in the Sec- 
ond World War showed that the single 
strongest factor in overcoming the in- 
stinct to flee rather than face death in 
combat was the soldier’s desire not to let 
down his buddies, and to protect his 
reputation among his peers. James 
McPherson’s recent study of Civil War 
soldiers’ letters has suggested that the 
men in blue and grey were motivated by 
ideology to a previously unrecognized 
degree, but also confirms that loyalty to 
other members of the soldier’s unit was 
a critical source of courage.” This moti- 
vation was strengthened by the fact that 
the other members of his company and 
regiment were not just a random assort- 
ment of Americans from every part of the 
country, men whom the soldier might 
never see again after the war. They were 
people he had known before the war, and 
who would return with him to the same 
home place afterward. If he ran away in 
battle, news of the act would get home 


before he did, and then where could he 
0? 

The regiment was thus not just a 
temporary military home, but the walk- 
ing embodiment of the soldier’s real home 
community. Many movies have been 
made about American soldiers in 20th 
century wars in which a platoon made up 
of disparate social and regional stereo- 
types (the Midwestern farm boy, the Ital- 
ian from Brooklyn, the southern “lifer,” 
and several ethnic or racial minorities) 
develops into a pseudo-family under the 
pressures of combat. This plot line is un- 
available to those who would dramatize 
the experience of Civil War soldiers, since 
their units were “families” from the start, 
bound by ties of kinship and friendship 
that stretched back long before the mo- 
ment of enlistment. 

United by such ties, the regiments of 
the Army of the Cumberland had en- 
dured hardships on battlefields before 
Stones River. At Shiloh, they landed from 
steamboats moored in the Tennessee river 
and marched through thousands of strag- 
glers from Grant’s army without suc- 
cumbing to the contagion of panic that 
had brought those fugitives to seek safety 
at the water’s edge. At Perryville, when the 
army’s command system broke down so 
completely that its leader remained un- 
aware that a battle was taking place until 
it was nearly over, and two corps com- 
manders proved so devoid of initiative 
that they passively observed the near-de- 
struction of a third corps rather than vio- 
late the letter of their orders not to bring 
on an engagement, it was the persistence 
of individual veteran regiments that pre- 
vented disaster. 

Sometimes regimental spirit went 
too far, as in the case of the 15th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry. This unit, recruited from 
the political and social elite of its state for 
the specific purpose of escorting the com- 
mander of the Army of the Cumberland, 
mutinied in December 1862 rather than 
participate in the Stones River campaign, 
because the members believed that they 
had joined the regiment with the under- 
standing that they would serve only un- 
der officers selected personally by the 
unit’s founder, a Captain Palmer. Since 
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“Ed. These remarks are valid for infantry regi- 
ments, but not for cavalry regiments—whose 
individual companies were often indepen- 
dently employed, especially in the first two 
years of the war. ae. aes 
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by 
Keith Poulter 


The article by Gerry Prokopowicz 
throws much light on the underly- 
ing causes of the pattern of many 
Civil War battles. In this editorial 
sidebar I want to clarify some terms, 
take a short excursion into military 
history, and look at the Civil War in 
context. 

There are a number of terms 
which. are sometimes used inter- 
changeably, but shouldn't be. They 
are decisive battle, battle of annihila- 
tion, and clear-cut victory.(1) To add 
to the confusion, a single battle may 
fall into more than one of these 
categories. Let’s take them one by one. 

A battle is a clear cut victory when 
one side or the other racks up a sig- 
nificant advantage in terms of casu- 
alties inflicted, occupation of the 
battlefield, attainment of some de- 
sired military goal, or thwarting the 
enemy. Military history, including 


the Civil War, is full of such victories. 


A battle of annihilation is one in 
which, at the end of the day, one 
army no longer exists asa significant 
military force. This may entail the 
literal annihilation of all the individ- 
uals who. make up the army, or it 


hr may simply mean that after taking 
| heavy casualties, the army disinte- 


grates and the survivors take to their 
heels, each intent only on personal 
salvation. 

A decisive battle is one that writes 
finis to a wat, or at least to a cam- 


paign. That is, it determines the out- 
come. A variety of factors determine 
whether a battle can be decisive. 
First, if the forces committed to bat- 
tle constitute the whole military 
force of one or both sides, clearly a 
decision may be reached. Or if the 
conflict is essentially a struggle be- 
tween individual leaders, and they 
are present on the battlefield, their 
deaths may constitute a decision. 
The political context of a war may also 
determine whether a battle is deci- 
sive, If a war is fought over limited 
objectives—the control of a single 
province for example—a costly battle 
may cause the leaders of the defeat- 
ed side to throw in the towel, the cost 
of continuing the war having become 
higher than the cost of not doing so. 
So much for definitions. What of 
history? In the ancient world battles 
were more often than not fought on 
an open plain. The foot soldiers 
would engage in hand to hand com- 
bat, and when one army was thrown 
into disarray the other side’s mobile 
forces—cavalry, chariots—would 
administer the coup de grace. Battles 
of annihilation were thus not 
uncommon, for example Cannae 
(2168c), Teutoburger Wald (9apD), 
and Adrianople (378AD). Battles 
were also quite frequently decisive. 
Examples include Arbela (3318), 


which resulted in the fall of the Per- 


sian Empire, Alesia (52Bc), which 
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ended the independence of the 
Gauls, and Chalons (451AD) which 
stopped the invasions of the Huns. 

As the ancient world gave way to 
the Dark Ages, and they in turn gave 
way to the Middle Ages, battles 
continued to be fought typically in a 
single day and in an arena which 
enabled the opposing commanders 
to view the entire battle. And battles 
could still sometimes be decisive, as 
witness Hastings (1066), at which 
Harold Godwinsson was killed 
(though probably not by an arrow in 
the eye), thus ensuring the Norman 
occupation of England. Sieges, of 
course, of which there were many, 
were an exception to the general rule 
of one-day battles. 

As feudalism declined in Europe, 
armies of locally recruited troops 
gave way to armies of mercenaries, 
professional soldiers who fought for 
pay. Wars were endemic, as kings, 
princes, and dukes sought territorial 
aggrandizement at the expense of 
their neighbors. But although wars 
were often lengthy, individual 
battles were not, and the mass of the 
population was little affected. Wars 
were fought by limited numbers for 
limited objectives. This afforded 
rulers plenty of time to consider the 
costs of continued conflict, and 
often to conclude that the cost of 
ending a war was less than the cost of 
continuing it. Religious wars, of 


course, were an important exception 
to this general pattern, being in 
many ways the precursor of the ideo- 
logical wars of the twentieth century. 

Historian Russell Weigley wrote a 
book entitled The Age of Battles, 
covering European warfare from the 
Battle of Breitenfeld (1631) to 
Waterloo (1815). For Weigley this 
was the quintessential age of set- 
piece battles, following what he char- 
acterized as the “raids and sieges” of 
the medieval period, and preceding 
the interminable day-in day-out 
combat of modern wars. Weigley’s 
conclusions are interesting. He 
argues that mobile forces continued 
to be the deciding factor in most 
battles, the shock value of cavalry 
frequently determining the outcome. 
However, one of cavalry’s tradition- 
al roles, that of pursuing a beaten foe, 
was hardly ever evident. “..pursuit of 
a defeated enemy after a victorious 
battle has always been much more of 
an ideal of the military theorist than 
a reality. Even the greatest generals 


have rarely followed up triumphant 


battles with devastating pursuit.” 


And finally, very, very few battles ~ 


were decisive, 

One major change, of course, 
which occurred during Weigley’s 
“Age of Battles” was the emergence of 
the levee en masse of the Napoleonic 
Wars, by which whole populations 
became caught up in wars. To this 


expansion of the scope of war, the 
twentieth century has added, in the 
form of the doctrinal war, an expan- 
sion of its objectives. Wars of doc- 
trine are notoriously difficult to 
bring to a halt, for where “good” 
confronts “evil” any outcome short 
4f of total victory may appear an unac- 

ceptable betrayal of the cause for 
which one has fought. 


© The Civil War 

~ What light does ail this throw on 

the conflict of 1861-1865? Clearly 

Civil War battles were not unique in 

being “indecisive”: so were most bat- 
tles in the preceding centuries. Quite 

#)|) apart from any battlefield factors, 
Ss. the political context of the Civil War 

made ‘it especially unlikely that any 
p> single battle would decide the war, 
\) for it was a “zero-sum” conflict, in 
which victory for one side meant 

4 absolute defeat for the other. 
Confederate victory would have un- 
dermined the notion of a govern- 
ment based upon the consent of the 

governed, and a Union victory 

meant the disappearance of the Con- 
federacy. It was inevitably therefore 

a fight to the finish, with neither side 

likely to throw in the towel on the 

basis of one or two defeats. By con- 
trast, in the Napoleonic wars, na- 
5 tions which sustained a damaging 

™, defeat could, and did, pop in and out 

of the anti-Napoleonic coalitions 


with some frequency. Thus the Battle 
of Wagram was decisive for the 1809 
Danube Campaign, for it caused Aus- 
tria to drop out of the war (for a 
while). No such option was open to 
the Confederacy. 

Leaving aside the question of 


“decisiveness,” there is a discernible 


difference in the results of many Civil 

War battles and those of the preced- 
ing Napoleonic era. The defeated 

army in the latter, while still in being, 
was often far more badly disorgan- 
ized than those in the Civil War. Two 

things account for this. One is Gerry 

Prokopowicz’ point about the stay- 
ing power of locally recruited regi- 
ments. The other is the absence from 

the battlefield, owing to the general- 
ly wooded terrain, of heavy cavalry. 
The climax of many Napoleonic 

battles was the charge of the mount- 
ed arm, after which the losing army 
fled trom the battlefield. In the Civil 

War the bested army would typical- 
ly withdraw rather than flee, its exit 

from the battlefield a controlled 

movement with its organization 

more or less intact. 

Gerry’s other point refers to the 
absence of pursuit in the aftermath 
of Civil War battles. However, if we 
hark back to. Weigley, we see that 
such pursuit has historically been 
very rare: again the Civil War was 
not unique. It marked, however, the 
climax of a trend in which, as armies 


grew more complex and ranged 
weapons created larger battlefields, 
command and contro] at senior 
levels became more and more diffi- 
cult. Not until the twentieth century 
would modern battlefield communi- 
cations reverse this trend. 
Irrespective of improved commu- 
nications, personal leadership be- 
comes more difficult with each step 
up the command ladder, and the 
larger the unit the harder it is for the 
rank and file to identify with it. 1 
find unconvincing, however, the 
contention that “the emotional ties 
that bound men to their regiments 
were developed at the expense of 
loyalty to larger subdivisons within 
the army.” Surely there is not some 
finite amount of loyalty that, divid- 
ed between regiment, brigade, divi- 
sion, etc, must needs focus.a smaller 
and smaller amount on each, any 
more than a father with three chil- 
dren must love each of them less 
than a father with only two. 
Although a sense of identity above 
the regimental level was difficult to 
create, it was not impossible. A char- 
ismatic leader or a record of success, 
coupled with a reasonable degree of 
unit continuity, might go far to 
create a sense of identity. Examples 
include the Army of Northern 
Virginia, the Army of the Tennessee, 
the Irish Brigade, the Iron Brigade, 
and the Stonewall Brigade. Pat 
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Cleburne created a mason-like or- 
ganization, the “Comrades of the 
Southern Cross,” within his division 
for just this purpose(2). 

Gerry Prokopowicz’ article lays 
bare some of the causes of the pattern 
that underlies so many Civil War 
battles—artack, repulse, disengage- 
ment, (and the side that occupies the 
battlefield claims victory). It is over- 
stating the case, however, to say that 
Civil War armies were incapable of 
achieving any other kind of victory. 
Battles of annihilation were possible 
in the Civil War, but only in one set 
of circumstances—when the defeat- 
ed army had no avenue of retreat. 
Examples include Fort Donelson, 
Vicksburg, and Appomattox. But it 
took an exceptional commander to 
create such a situation. 

One final point. The Confederacy 
collapsed when, and only when, the 
majority of its citizens realized that 
the military situation was hopeless, 
and further resistance futile. While 
there had been no single decisive 
battle, the totality of battle across 
four years of war was decisive. 


NOTES 

(1) Another is turning point, but as 
this has little to do with the argument 
under discussion I’ll leave it to another 
time. 

(2) This is to be the subject of a future 
article. 
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Palmer was just now unable to appoint 
anyone (having gotten himself captured 
at Antietam while on a recruiting trip 
back East), two-thirds of the men refused 
orders to march under different officers, 
standing on what they considered the 
rights of their regiment, and had to be 
imprisoned in Nashville until the matter 
could be resolved.?’ 

In most cases, however, the soldiers’ 
loyalty to their regiments above all was 
critical to the survival of the Army of the 
Cumberland. The battle of Stones River 
tested to the limit the cohesion of the 
army’s regiments, especially those of 
McCook’s wing who had also borne the 
brunt of the battle at Perryville in Octo- 
ber. The army sustained more than 
13,000 casualties at Stones River, more 
than a quarter of its battlefield strength 
and many individual regiments lost even 
greater percentages of their personnel, 
but when the battle was over, even the 
mostly badly hurt regiments were still 
intact, sending in their reports, drawing 
rations, and otherwise functioning nor- 
mally.”8 

An institution like the Army of the 
Cumberland, consisting of amateur sol- 
diers congregated into fiercely loyal, clan- 
like regiments, was essentially indestruc- 
tible on the battlefield. But the same 
factors that made such an army almost 
invulnerable also made it almost impos- 


sible to command effectively in battle. 
The emotional ties that bound men to 
their regiments were developed at the 
expense of loyalty to larger subdivisions 
within the army, and to the army as a 
whole. The personal leadership that 
worked so well for company and regi- 
mental officers, commanding men whom 
they knew personally, was impractical at 
the brigade, division, corps, and army 
scale. Without the emotional links of 
mutual loyalty or the practical connec- 
tions of face-to-face command, 
Rosecrans (and other generals) were lim- 
ited in their abilities to control their 
armies. At Stones River, the inability of 
the Army of the Cumberland to take ad- 
vantage of its victory by pursuing Bragg’s 
forces, as well as the army’s vulnerability 
to surprise on the morning of December 
31, 1862, were negative results of the same 
system that produced the heroic stand of 
Roberts’ brigade, or the fighting retreat 
of the 77th Pennsylvania. 

Earlier, we observed how the regi- 
ments of Kirk’s brigade held together 
while the brigade of which they were a 
part disintegrated. In part this happened 
because “Second Brigade, Second Divi- 
sion, Right Wing” did not command the 
same kind of mystical loyalty as did the 
“77th Pennsylvania” or any other regi- 
ment. Unlike a regiment, a brigade did 
not have its own flag, sewn by the ladies 
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of the unit’s home town, nor did it even 
have a home town (or a home state; when 
Buell first organized the army’s brigades, 
he intentionally mixed units from differ- 
ent states together). It had no meaning- 
ful staff, so that if its commander was 
killed, he had to be replaced by the se- 
nior regimental commander. It had no 
guarantee of permanence. No veteran 
bothered to write its unit history after the 
war. It was, in short, a paper organiza- 
tion, not a living, breathing reality like a 
regiment. 

If most brigades were too large, im- 
personal and abstract to command the 
loyalty of their members, the problem 
was that much more acute for the army 
as a whole. There were probably many 
men in Rosecrans’ command who did not 
even know the name of the unit in which 
they served, which was technically not an 
army at all, but the “Fourteenth Army 
Corps,” an awkward title that was dis- 
carded barely a week after the battle, at 
which time the unit resumed the more 
familiar name “Army of the Cumber- 
land.” The army had used that name 
when it was first organized in the fall of 
1861, but its name was changed to the 
Army of the Ohio in November of that 
year. Some of the regiments that joined 
the army in the fall of 1862 were origi- 
nally part of the Army of Kentucky, a 
short-lived organization that was merged 
into the Army of the Ohio in September 
1862, two months before the army was 
redesignated the “Fourteenth Army 
Corps.” 

The Army of the Cumberland went 
through commanders as fast as it went 
through titles. In May 1861, when the Lin- 
coln administration was carefully avoid- 
ing any actions that might seem to vio- 
late Kentucky’s self-proclaimed neutrality 
and drive the Bluegrass State into the 
Confederacy, Brigadier General Robert 
Anderson (of Fort Sumter fame) was 
given command of the Department of 
Kentucky, but with his headquarters safely 
north of the Ohio River in Cincinnati. Af- 
ter Leonidas Polk’s Confederates entered 
the state early in September, 1861, 
Anderson’s rag-tag command of Ken- 
tucky militia men, augmented by a few 
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Staffs were typically small, and frequently made 
up of personal acquaintances of the general 
rather than professional soldiers. (illustrated 
are Brigadier General Irvin McDowell and 
staff, 1861). Library of Congress 
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regiments from Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, did the same. Anderson resigned in 
October, and was replaced by William T. 
Sherman, whose prediction to Secretary 
of War Simon Cameron that he would 
need 200,000 men just to hold his own 
against the rebel hordes led to rumors of 
his mental instability. Sherman was re- 
placed by Don Carlos Buell, who led the 
Army of the Ohio for twelve months, be- 
ginning in November, 1861, when he was 
in turn replaced by William Rosecrans. 

The frequent changes of title and 
commander had an impact on the army. 
At the battle of Stones River, the Army of 
the Cumberland lacked a sense of insti- 
tutional identity. It had no distinctive 
battle flag of its own, like the “Stars and 
Bars” of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
a flag that became so synonymous with 
the Southern war effort that most people 
today assume it was the national flag of 
the Confederacy. Nor did it have a char- 
ismatic commander, like Robert E. Lee 
or George B. McClellan, around whom a 
cult of personality might form that would 
motivate men to fight for the sake of their 
leader even when they had no rational 
hope of final victory (in Lee’s case) or 
little confidence in their government (in 
McClellan’s). To its rank and file mem- 
bers, General Anderson/Sherman/Buell/ 
Rosecrans’ command, the great Army of 
Kentucky/the Cumberland/the Ohio/ 
Fourteenth Army Corps/the Cumberland 
again, was little more than a bureaucratic 
abstraction. 

The absence of an emotional con- 
nection between the enlisted men of the 
army and any organization larger than 
their regiments might have been of less 
importance had there been an efficient, 
professional command system by which 
Rosecrans could have ordered his men 
about. That, however, was missing too. 
By the end of war field telegraphy would 
progress to the point that lines could be 
strung from corps to army headquarters 
on the battlefield, allowing army com- 
manders to exercise a measure of tactical 
control almost instantaneously. At Stones 
River, however, as in most other Civil War 
battles, the primary means of gathering 
information and disseminating orders 
was through handwritten notes carried 
by mounted couriers, or by personal ob- 
servation and communication. This sys- 
tem worked for a colonel controlling a 
regiment of no more than five hundred 


_ men, all of whom could hear his voice at | 
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Major General Alexander McCook was described by 
one of the brigade commanders as a “chucklehead.” 


one time when mustered on a parade 
ground. Personal communication, aug- 
mented by couriers, barely sufficed for a 
brigade leader attempting to command 
four or five regiments. But for the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army of 45,000, 
and for his corps and division officers, 
these primitive methods made it difficult 
to follow the course of the battle, and 
impossible to conduct any but the sim- 
plest maneuvers in response. 

One way to overcome the limita- 
tions of communication was to employ 
“telepathic” subordinates, generals who 
(if not literally able to read minds) were 
at least talented and energetic, and un- 
derstood fully their commander’s strate- 
gic vision, as Stonewall Jackson did with 
Lee, or Philip Sheridan with Grant. The 
Prussian army in the 19th century at- 
tempted to institutionalize this quality 
through a staff college that trained every 
graduate to solve every tactical problem 
the same way, so that all the officers 
thought alike and could generally predict 
and depend upon each other’s actions. 
The officers of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, unfortunately for William Rose- 
crans, lacked both the brilliance of Jack- 
son and the uniform doctrine of the 
Prussians. When Rosecrans took over 
from Don Carlos Buell, he inherited 
George Thomas, Alexander McCook, and 
Thomas Crittenden as his three senior 
lieutenants. In Thomas he had an able 
subordinate, which he recognized by giv- 


army to command, but in McCook and 
Crittenden he was less fortunate. Mc- 
Cook, one captain observed, “don’t look 
to be equal to the position he holds; he 
seems to have drawn a lucky card.” A bri- 
gade commander memorably character- 
ized McCook in his memoirs as a 
“chucklehead.”? Crittenden was a non- 
entity, remembered more for having a 
brother who was a Confederate general 
than for any military accomplishments. 

The division and brigade command- 
ers of the Army of the Cumberland were 
a mixed bag. Some like Sheridan, were 
exceptional leaders. Others, like August 
Willich, had substantial military experi- 
ence. Most of them fought with great 
bravery at Stones River. They did not, 
however, operate automatically as an ex- 
tension of their commander’s will. They 
did not share a common understanding 
of military science, as West Point at that 
time focused more on engineering than 
on inculcating a rigid tactical system in 
its graduates, and in any case not all of 
the army’s brigadiers had received a mili- 
tary education. Nor had they had time 
to get to know their commander and to 
develop a sense of what he would want 
them to do if they found themselves with- 
out direct instructions. When that hap- 
pened to several of them at Stones River, 
they did their best to retreat as necessary, 
to keep their men together, and to hold 
their ground when they could; more than 
those basic defensive maneuvers, 
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Colonel Julius P. Garesché was decapitated 
while riding at Rosecrans’ side. 
National Archives 


As for Rosecrans’ own leadership, on 
the morning of December 31, 1862, he 
was at the mercy of his subordinates for 
information regarding the Confederate 
attack on the Right Wing. Just as hap- 
pened at Perryville two months earlier, 
Alexander McCook was slow to report 
the scope of the disaster that was befall- 
ing his command. Unlike Perryville, 
where a curious “acoustic shadow” pre- 
vented the sound of battle from reach- 
ing army headquarters, at Stones River 
Rosecrans was able to hear something of 
the fighting from the moment it began. 
Based on the direction and intensity of 
the noise, he soon concluded that the 
Confederates were moving north rapidly 
and that McCook was in serious trouble. 
He accordingly called off the attack of his 
Left Wing and began to shift units to meet 
the new threat. 

Rather than continuing to try to de- 
duce what was going on from the sounds 
of distant gunfire and the fragmentary 


reports that reached his headquarters, | 


Rosecrans decided to go the scene of the 
fighting to see things for himself. 
Throughout the rest of the day, he rushed 
from one point of crisis to another, of- 
fering encouragement to his men, help- 
ing to rally shattered brigades and to de- 
ploy regiments that had lost their way. 
The army, for the most part, was im- 
pressed. Bragg “will have a hard time of 
it to drive old Rosecrans for he is a fight- 
ing son of a bitch from Kan-ka-kee...,” 
wrote Charles Halsey of the 36th Illinois 
in February 1863. “The Army of the 
Cumberland thinks he is perfect and the 
best Genl. in the field...” Anyone else, 
H.C. Patton of the 37th Indiana scribbled 
in his diary, but the “good, great & brave” 
Rosecrans would have “skedaddled” in- 
stead of leading them to eventual victory. 
“If I was about to fight a battle for the 
dominion of the universe,” wrote Briga- 
dier General John M. Palmer in his mem- 
oirs, “I should give Rosecrans the com- 
mand of as many men as he could see 
and who could see him.”*° 

Palmer’s compliment carried a 
subtle sting: rallying troops with one’s 
inspirational presence was well and 
good, but it was no business for the 
army’s highest officer. The most obvious 
drawback of such behavior was that it 
was simply too dangerous. Of the nine 
brigade commanders in McCook’s Right 
Wing (whose business it was to get in- 
volved in the fighting), four were killed 
and one captured. Although Rosecrans 
was not hit, he surely had to muster a 
great reserve of self-control to keep his 
concentration after the death of his 
friend Colonel Garesché, killed while 
riding at his side. Further, by acting as a 
regimental commander writ large, 
Rosecrans forfeited any chance of main- 
taining a grip on the overall flow of the 
battle. Despite his activity, he could not 
be everywhere at once, and his subordi- 
nates could not easily report to him as 
he rode back and forth along three miles 
of battle front. 

When the battle resumed on Janu- 
ary 2, 1863, Rosecrans continued to ex- 
ercise personal leadership. As Breckin- 
ridge’s Confederates began to fall back 
after their unsuccessful attack, Rosecrans 
galloped up to Colonel William P. Carlin 
and ordered him to send his brigade in 
pursuit, saying “‘I beg you for the sake of 
the Country and for my own sake to go 
at them with all your mi 
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ght. Go at them 


But there was to be no effective pur- 
suit. Too many men, and especially too 
many regimental and brigade officers, 
had been lost. The flight of the supply 
trains during the first day’s panic further 
immobilized the army. Although its regi- 
ments were intact and the surviving sol- 
diers willing to fight again, the army as a 
whole needed time to pull itself together, 
and so Bragg was able to withdraw with- 
out additional loss. The fruits of victory 
were an exchange of casualties and the 
capture of a meaningless Tennessee town. 

E.B. Long wrote in 1971, “Perhaps 
in no other war was the ‘esprit’ of the 
regiment more vital or apparent than in 
the Civil War.”? The idea that regimen- 
tal pride gave Civil War armies the abil- 
ity to withstand enormous punishment, 
and come back for more, is not new. Nor 
is there anything original in the obser- 
vation that those enormous amateur 
armies generally lacked the communica- 
tions technology and professional skill 
to execute sophisticated maneuvers on 
the battlefield. It has been less gener- 
ally recognized, however, that it was the 
combination of these factors, rather than 
the invention of the rifled musket, that 
made it impossible to destroy forces like 
the Army of the Cumberland at Stones 
River, or for armies to take meaningful 
advantage of their victories. The Army 
of the Cumberland, like other Civil War 
armies, was a powerful, slow, poorly-co- 
ordinated dinosaur, too strong to be 
killed by any similar creature in a stand- 
up, straight-ahead fight, but lacking the 
agility to engage in any other form of 
combat. Ephraim Otis, who fought at 
Stones River, wrote of the battle: “It was 
another of those indecisive but fierce and 
deadly battles which illustrate the whole 
history of our Civil War, where the army 
that holds the battle-field and buries 
the dead may safely claim that it has 
won the victory.”*? The tragedy was that 
such armies were capable of no other 
kind of victory. 
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Do You Know? 


. This regiment was nicknamed the 
“Graybeard Regiment.” 

. Highest ranking Union general killed 
during the war. 

. Highest ranking Confederate general 
killed during the war 

. This state has a monument at 
Gettysburg, but had no troops there on 
either side during the battle. 

. Gutzon Borglum sculpted the North 
Carolina monument at Gettysburg. 
What sculpture is he most famous for 
doing? 

6. Who was Samuel P. Moore? 


Teaser: 


GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON’S bri- 
gade attacked this bridge in June 1863 but 
was unable to seize it before it was burned 
by retreating Union militiamen. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
on page 97. If you know the answer to 
the teaser question, send it on the feed- 
back card to the editorial address below. 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the NeéS hat will receive a free book 
prize. 


North & South 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


We Have A Winner! 

The “Teaser” question in Volume 2, #5 was 
“What was the last slave state to be 
admitted to the Union, and in what year?” 
The most popular answer was Texas 
(1845), closely followed by Arkansas 
(1836), and Missouri (1821). A dozen 
readers sent in the correct answer: West 
Virginia (1863). Abraham Lincoln signed 
the bill to create the new state on 
December 31, 1862, and the news was 
released the following day, the same day 
that the Emancipation Proclamation went 
into effect. The bill contained a clause 
calling for a referendum on gradual 
emancipation. The referendum passed 
overwhelmingly, and West Virginia 
entered the Union on June 20, 1863. The 
winning response came from Ernie Lee of 
Jacksonville, NC. He receives a book prize. 
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FELON 


Was Lincoln a Christian? 


A QUESTION OF FAITH 


At twenty-two minutes past seven o’clock the end came. 
Surgeon General Joseph K. Barnes carefully folded the president’s arms on his breast 
and in a voice choked with emotion declared, “He is gone.” 


Edward Steers, Jr. 


Above: The modern New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., which was built 
on the site of the original church 
where the Lincoln family worshiped. 


Opposite: “In Memory of Abraham 
Lincoln: the Reward of the Just.” 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
courtesy Harold Holzer. 


* Apotheosis: deification, the placing of 
someone among the gods. 


A somber period of silence followed 
as each person in the room seemed trans- 
fixed by the awful moment. After several 
minutes Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton broke the silence asking the 
President’s pastor, Dr. Phineas Gurley, if 
he would say a prayer. Gurley, minister 


Church, knelt by the bedside and waited 
as each of the men in the room sank to 
their knees. Gurley prayed for the nation 
beseeching God to heal the terrible 
wounds of war and restore a united coun- 
try. He ended his prayer by asking that 
God accept his humble servant Abraham 
Lincoln into his Kingdom. When he fin- 
ished the men rose to their feet with “a 
fervent and spontaneous amen.” Then 
Stanton, with tears streaming down his 


| cheeks, uttered his immortal words, 


“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s death was fol- 
lowed by an outpouring of grief not seen 
before or since in the history of the na- 
tion. Easter Sunday heard hundreds of 
sermons preached in America’s churches. 


ness of the time. The deification of the 
man who had been called “the original 
gorilla” and “Abraham Africanus” was ris- 
ing from pulpits all across the land. 
Henry Ward Beecher, the country’s most 
famous preacher, stood before his con- 
gregation in Brooklyn, New York and 
proclaimed that as Jesus Christ had given 


| his blood to save mankind, Abraham Lin- 
coln had given his blood to save the na- 


tion. It was a powerful message for a pi- 


ous America. Lincoln’s departed soul 


would rise from his mortal remains into 


the loving hands of angels and the open | 
| arms of a heavenly George Washington. | 


| The nation’s saviour would soon be em- 
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of the New York Avenue Presbyterian | 


Bells rang and cannons boomed inacon- | 
tinuous toll underscoring the great sad- | 


braced by the nation’s founder. The apo- 
theosis* had begun. 

Lincoln’s image as a martyr whose 
death bore a resemblance to Christ’s soft- 
ened as the years passed, but still retained 
a religious aura for many people. While 
religion had a place for Lincoln, there was 
a view among some of Lincoln’s enemies 
that Lincoln did not have a place for reli- 
gion, at least for Christianity. Lyon G. 
Tyler, the son of President John Tyler, 
held a particular dislike for Lincoln. In a 
pamphlet published in 1928 entitled 
“Confederate Leaders and Other Citizens 
Request the [Virginia] House of Del- 
egates to Repeal the Resolution of Respect 


| to Abraham Lincoln, the Barbarian,” 


Tyler nailed Lincoln to a bitter cross: 


Lincoln’s apotheosis has been 
rightly described as ‘the most 
amazing climbing vine in the gar- 
den of history? Rhodes in his his- 
tory shows Lincoln an infidel, if 
not an atheist. He nowhere ever 
professed the slightest faith in 
Jesus as the Son of God. He never 
told anyone that he accepted Jesus 
as Christ. 


proof that his revelations were true, 

but if we believe those closest to 
Lincoln, he was correct that Lincoln did 
not believe that Christ was the son of 
God. Certainly this opinion was held by 
Lincoln’s former law partners, William 
Herndon and Ward Hill Lamon. Shortly 
after Lincoln’s death, Herndon had be- 
gun to gather material for a biography 
he hoped to write about his beloved 
friend. It was to be an honest biography 
that portrayed Lincoln ina truthful light. 
Herndon was especially suited to write 
about Lincoln. He had been Lincoln’s law 


T YLER DOES NOT OFFER US 


partner since 1844 and was as close to 
Lincoln during the years 1844-1861 as 
anyone, even, perhaps Mary Todd Lin- 
coln. Herndon had compiled many notes 
in recording his own reminiscences of 
Lincoln which were background for his 
book. Among these notes is an essay dated 
August 21, 1887 entitled, “Lincoln’s Phi- 
losophy and Religion.” In it Herndon 
writes: “Lincoln did not believe that Jesus 
was God, nor a special child of him....Mr. 
Lincoln was a thoroughly religious man, 
not a Christian, a broad, liberal-minded 
man, was a liberal, a free religionist, an 
infidel, and so died....”” Herndon’s descrip- 
tion of Lincoln and his religious thoughts 
were viewed as disparaging to Lincoln’s 
memory. It appeared that the country was 
not ready to read about the “true” Lin- 
coln as revealed by Herndon. 

Herndon was supported in his view 
of Lincoln by Lamon who in his 1877 bi- 
ography of Lincoln wrote that Lincoln 
“never ... let fall from his lips or pen an 
expression which remotely implied the 
slightest faith in Jesus as the Son of God 
and the Savior of men.” Both Herndon 
and Lamon felt the sting of Lincoln’s clos- 
est supporters, who tried to suppress pub- 
lication of their biographies. They be- 
came the focus of strong animosities born 
by Robert Lincoln and Mary Lincoln, as 
well as those close to these two people 
who felt that anything perceived to be 
negative about Lincoln was desecration. 

The dilemma of Lincoln’s religious 
beliefs for doctrinaire Christians was in 
the requirements of their faith. Accord- 
ing to orthodox Christian belief, to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven one must em- 
brace the most fundamental tenets of the 
Christian church: acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as the son of God, of his virgin 
birth, and of his having risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven. To be a 
Christian one must confess his faith by 
joining the church, and such joining was 
sealed by baptism. The fundamental ten- 
et of Christian faith is stated in the Gos- 
pel of St. John, “Jesus saith unto him, I 
am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 
Herein lay the rub. If Abraham Lincoln 
did not accept Christ as the son of God 
there could be no apotheosis, no ascen- 
sion into heaven, no way unto the Father. 
This was unacceptable to many of 
Lincoln’s devoted followers. 


FTL DIOS SO 


For most of the nineteenth century | 


the question of Lincoln’s stand on ortho- 
dox Christian beliefs was avoided or 
mischaracterized. Lincoln was perceived 
as a good man, a man of compassion and 
great humanity. A man whose life re- 
flected the teachings of Christ as seen in 


the words, “With malice toward none; | 
with charity for all.... His apotheosis | 


went unchallenged save for Herndon and 
Lamon and a few post-war Confederates 
like Tyler who felt that if the South was 
ever to rise again it must do so at Lincoln’s 
expense. As scholarship increased, how- 
ever, and every aspect of Lincoln’s early 
life and presidency came under intense 
study, the problem of his failure to have 
affirmed his belief in Christian doctrine 
became more problematic to some. 


other churches, but believed that each 
individual was free to associate with the 
church based solely on the teachings of 
the bible. The only sacraments of the 
church were those that Christ himself 
participated in, baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. And baptism was by total im- 
mersion adhering to the practice of the 
early church. Members were “free” of all 
of the trappings that were man-made. 
This was the religious environment that 
surrounded Abraham Lincoln for the 
first twenty-one years of his life. 
Perhaps the most important aspect 
of this early church was its policy on sla- 
very. The year Lincoln was born fifteen 
members of the local Baptist church near 
his birthplace in Kentucky walked out of 
the existing church because of their op- 


Portraits of AbrahamLincoln and Mary Todd Lincoln (1846 or 1847). Library of Congress 


Following his marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 he attended his wife’s 
church, the First Presbyterian Church of Springfield. 


BRAHAM LINCOIN’S religious 
A roots can be found in the Baptist 
religion practiced in Kentucky. He 
was born February 12, 1809 in a part of 
Kentucky that was still considered wild 
frontier and the heart of Southern Bap- 


tism. His parents were practicing mem- 
bers of a Baptist denomination known 


as the “Free Will” Baptists or “Separat- | 


ists” These Baptists took their doctrine 
literally from the bible and did not be- 
lieve in the administrative offices or ac- 
couterments that normally arose among 
church congregations. They did not sub- 
scribe to missionary work, Sunday 
schools, or to financial associations with 
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position to slavery. They organized anew 
church which became known as the Little 
Mount Anti-Slavery Baptist Church. It 
was this church that Thomas Lincoln 
subscribed to as a member and in which 
he was baptized. This church was minis- 
tered by William Downs and David 
Elkins, two anti-slavery Baptist preach- 
ers whose views influenced Thomas Lin- 
coln and later his son, Abraham. Fifty 
years later the Reverend David Elkins 
would figure prominently in the religious 
| mythology surrounding President-elect 


Abraham Lincoln. 
| 


In 1816 Thomas Lincoln moved his 
| family from Kentucky to the community 


known as Little Pigeon Creek in south- 
ern Indiana. Two years later Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln died of an illness known as the 
“milk sick,” caused by a neurologic toxin 
found in cows that had eaten a wild plant 
known commonly as “snake root.” Tho- 
mas Lincoln remarried a year later and 
brought his new wife and her three chil- 
dren to live in the Indiana cabin. Both 
Thomas Lincoln and his second wife, 
Sarah Bush Johnston Lincoln, joined the 
Little Pigeon Creek Baptist church on 
June 7, 1823. Abraham, their fourteen 
year-old son, did not join the church at 
that time nor did he join during the next 
seven years that the family lived in Indi- 
ana. In fact, Abraham Lincoln never be- 
came a member of any denomination of 
organized religion throughout his entire 
life, although he was afforded ample op- 
portunity. 

Following his marriage to Mary 
Todd in 1842 he attended his wife’s 
church, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield. During his presidency he at- 
tended the New York Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in Washington, D. C. While 
Lincoln attended church in each of the 
communities where he lived, he never 
chose to affiliate officially with any of the 
churches he attended. He purchased a 
pew, rented another, and contributed to 
church missionary societies; still he re- 
sisted official membership. His failure to 
join a Christian church left him suscep- 
tible to attacks by his political opponents. 
In 1846, while running for congress 
against the Methodist circuit rider Peter 
Cartwright, Lincoln had been publicly 


labeled an “infidel.” Lincoln responded by _| 
| the minister arrives and returns home by 


explaining his position on church mem- 
bership and religion: 


That I am not a member of any 
Christian church is true; but I have 
never denied the truth of the Scrip- 
tures; and I have never spoken with 
intentional disrespect of religion in 
general, or of any denomination of 
Christians in particular. 


Herndon had described Lincoln’s 
position a little differently stating that 
Lincoln was an “infidel.” To the Victorian 
world of Lincoln’s day, the word meant 
“one who is not a Christian or who op- 
poses Christianity.” While Lincoln never 
became a member of a Christian church, 
he clearly did not oppose Christianity. 


Almost a hundred years after 
Herndon wrote his remarks, Everett 
Dirkson, the senior senator from 
Lincoln’s own state of Illinois, pro- 
claimed that it was the duty of every 
politician who sought political success 
to “get right with Lincoln.” While true 
for politicians, this maxim was given a 
new twist by certain religious groups 
who sought to have Lincoln “get right 
with Christ.” If Billy Herndon was right, 
Lincoln was not a Christian. He had not 
joined an established church, and he had 
not accepted Christ through baptism. 
No baptism, no apotheosis. Several in- 
dividuals set out to correct this serious 
omission in Lincoln’s life on behalf of 
their own churches. Lincoln would be- 
come a Christian whether he wanted to 


| or not, and the first step would begin 


with his baptism. 

In the Twentieth century a series of 
stories began to emerge which claimed 
that Lincoln had undergone secret bap- 
tism and had professed his faith to join a 
church. There are common elements 
running through each of the stories of 
Lincoln’s alleged baptism. The sacrament 
was always performed in secret while he 
was still president-elect, because Mary 
Lincoln would never approve of her hus- 
band joining a church other than her 
own, and Lincoln wanted to avoid the 
spectacle that would surely attend the 
President-elect of the United States be- 
ing dunked in a river. No local minister 
could be trusted to keep such a secret; 
hence, the minister must travel from a 
distant community, and there could be 
no eye witnesses. In each of the stories 


train in one night, and the two men walk 
to the river where the baptism takes place. 


The first serious story alleging 
Lincoln’s baptism appeared in 1942 ina 
church publication known as the Chris- 
tian Evangelist. In this story a minister of 
the Disciples of Christ (Brethren) by the 
name of John O’Kane told of secretly 
baptizing Lincoln “in a creek near Spring- 
field” shortly after Lincoln had won elec- 
tion. O’Kane told of keeping the baptism 
secret from Mary Lincoln to avoid an 


| emotional outburst on her part. 


The second story of Lincoln’s bap- 
tism appeared in a small book written by 
Reverend Freeman Ankrum and pub- 
lished in 1947. This account bore a strik- 
ing similarity to O’Kane’s story, only this 
time Lincoln was secretly baptized by a 
member of the German Baptist Church 
known commonly as “Dunkards.” 

The third story appeared as a letter 
written in 1956 and published in the 
book entitled Lincoln’s Unknown Private 
Life which appeared in 1995. According 
to the letter, the minister, a member of 
the Church of the Brethren, came to 
Springfield from Indiana by train at night 
and the two men carried out their secret 
baptism in the Sangamon River. 


Above: “Lincoln at Prayer” 
by Herbert Spencer 
Houck. A statuette (38 
inches high) located in the 
Washington National 
Cathedral (Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul), 
Washington D.C. 

Left: The Lincoln Pew, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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The fourth account of Lincoln’s bap- 
tism is the most detailed and comes from 
the reminiscence attributed to a black do- 
mestic by the name of Mariah Vance as 
recounted in Lincoln’s Unknown Private 
Life. Mrs. Vance worked in the Lincoln 
home in Springfield from 1850 until 
1860. According to Adah Sutton, the 
chronicler of Mrs. Vance’s memoirs, Lin- 
coln was determined to be baptized be- 
fore leaving for his inaugural as president 
in Washington. Desiring secrecy, Lincoln 
contacted the Reverend David Elkins, 
then living in Indiana, to come to Spring- 
field and baptize him. This is the same 
David Elkins mentioned earlier who had 
been the Lincoln family minister in Ken- 
tucky between 1809 and 1816, and later 
traveled to Indiana in 1819 at young 
Abraham’s request to recite the Christian 
burial service over the grave of Lincoln’s 
mother. Since Thomas and Nancy Lin- 
coln were Baptists and Elkins had 
preached the Baptist service over Nancy 
Lincoln’s grave, the President-elect 
wanted Elkins to baptize him. Lincoln 
was quoted as telling Vance, “I’m sure [my 
mother] would like it if she knew I had a 
Baptist parson baptize me.” 

According to Adah Sutton, the Vance 
recollection about baptism was forgot- 
ten until one cold morning after Mrs. 
Vance had fixed a breakfast of fried mush 
cakes and sorghum for Lincoln. Finish- 
ing his breakfast, Lincoln pushed away 
from the table, rocked back on the legs 
of his chair and let fly, “Mariah, I’ve been 
baptised... the Reverend Elkins came in 
the night time and baptized me and went 
back in the night time.... The parson and 
I had a mighty sacred charge to 
keep,...Now I really praise my Lord and 
my God I took the right step.” 

The problem with this story and all 
of the other stories alleging Lincoln’s se- 
cret baptism is in the details. In Rever- 
end Elkins’ case an 1860 baptism would 
have been a miraculous event since Elkins 
died in 1857 at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-seven. Had he lived he would have 
been eighty-one years old when he waded 
into the freezing December waters of the 
Sangamon. Substituting the other min- 
isters for Elkins is equally problematic. 
The ministers traveled by trains that ran 
on schedules that could not have accom- 
modated a roundtrip from Indiana to 
Springfield the same night with a bap- 


The little room of the Petersen House across the street from Ford’s Theatre in Washington, 
D.C. where Abraham Lincoln breathed his last on the morning of April 15, 1865, after 
having been shot the night before by John Wilkes Booth. Doctors, Cabinet members, mili- 
tary leaders crowded the room. The figures from left to right are: Secretary of the Navy 
Welles; Secretary of War Stanton; Dr. Robert K. Stone, the Lincoln’s family doctor; Post- 
master General William Dennison; the Senator from Massachusetts, Charles Sumner; Sur- 
geon General Joseph Barnes; Abraham Lincoln’s son, Robert T. Lincoln; General Henry 
Halleck; John Hay, the President's secretary; (in the doorway) Quartermaster General Mont- 
gomery Meigs. Two physicians in chairs are facing the bed. This sketch appeared on May 6, 
1865 in the magazine Harper’s Weekly. (Source: National Park Service) 


tism sandwiched in between. The short- 
est distance to the Sangamon River from 
the train depot in Springfield was four 
and a quarter miles and required two and 
a half hours to reach on foot. The 
roundtrip, allowing time for the actual 
baptism to take place and changing into 
aset of dry clothes, would require a mini- 
mum of five hours at best. There were 
no night trains into or out of Springfield 
in December of 1860 that could accom- 
modate this window of time. Such a 
schedule was problematic, not to men- 
tion it was winter and immersion in the 
Sangamon would have tested the faith of 
even the most devoted Christian. The 
Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, an 
Illinois friend of Lincoln and wartime 
senator from that state, shows that in the 
month of December there were eight days 
of snowfall and another five days de- 
scribed as “hard frozen.” One of the min- 
isters tells of changing trains in Cerro 
Gordo, Illinois, which did not become an 
interconnection until 1868, three years 
after Lincoln’s death. The fact that three 
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different ministers representing three dif- 
ferent denominations are said to have 
baptized Lincoln clearly indicates that 
someone was not telling the truth. It is 
important to realize, however, that none 
of the ministers identified as having bap- 
tized Lincoln ever stated that they had 
done so. In each instance, it was other 
people who spoke on their behalf. The 
baptizm of Abraham Lincoln is one of 
those apocryphal stories that persists in 
Lincoln lore. It never happened. 

The effort to “legitimize” Abraham 
Lincoln in his relationship with Chris- 
tianity through secret baptism has expe- 
rienced an ebb and flow over the decades. 
While society’s religious values have 
shifted over time, Lincoln’s have re- 
mained steadfast. No evidence has been 
uncovered which would cause a revision 


| of our understanding of Lincoln’s reli- 


gious beliefs. While Lincoln himself was 
silent on the subject, all evidence points 
to Herndon being correct. Lincoln was 
not a Christian if that definition requires 
acknowledging Christ as the son of God. 


Abraham Lincoln showing Sojourner Truth 
the Bible presented by colored people of Bal- 
timore, Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D.C., October 29, 1864. Library of Congress 


In his letters, his speeches, 
and his state papers, 
biblical references abound. 
His knowledge of the Bible 
was exceptional. He quoted 
from it at length. 


However, while Lincoln has been called 
an “infidel” by a few of his friends and 
most of his enemies, that definition fails 
since it includes one “who opposes Chris- 
tianity.” Lincoln himself denied that he 
ever opposed any denomination of 
Christians. He was a Deist who relied 
heavily on the teachings of the Old Tes- 
tament. Just as Lincoln considered the 
Declaration of Independence to be the 
defining document of the nation, he be- 
lieved the Old Testament to be the defin- 
ing word of God. There is evidence that 
he accepted the teachings of Christ so far 
as they related to a man’s personal con- 
duct. For example, on two separate oc- 
casions Lincoln wrote: “I am ... always 
willing to forgive on the Christian terms 
of repentance and also to give ample time 
for repentance,” and, “On principal I dis- 
like an oath which requires a man to 
swear he has not done wrong. It rejects 
the Christian principal of forgiveness on 
terms of repentance.” Clearly, Lincoln was 
not anti-Christian. 

References to Jesus Christ are un- 
common among Lincoln’s writings and 


Vet AS CNC aN 


speeches. It is the God of Abraham that 
Lincoln most often cites. In his letters, 
his speeches, and his state papers, bibli- 
cal references abound. Lincoln’s expres- 
sions of religious faith go far beyond 
those of any president in our nation’s 
history. His knowledge of the Bible was 
exceptional. He quoted from it at length. 
He used it as a teaching aid to instruct 
and make clear his ideas. Lincoln’s com- 
passion is amply demonstrated through- 
out the war years. Vengeance and 
unforgiveness were alien to both his pri- 
vate and public practice. It is clear that 
Lincoln was not a Christian, in the strict 
19th century sense of that term, yet when 
he stood before the country on March 4, 
1865, and said “with malice toward none; 
with charity for all...” he was confessing 
his faith, a faith founded in the Old Tes- 
tament yet also reflecting the New. (1 
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THE CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIERS marched 
mournfully through the 
darkened camp, bearing the 
remains of a friend they had 
long respected, a trusted 
companion now lost to them 
forever. He had been a 
stranger to most of them 
before the war, but they had 
grown to depend on his 
steadying presence among 
them. The thin snow reflected 
the torchlight of their 
procession, for winter had 
come to the camp of the 
Washington Light Infantry. 
The soldiers knew that the 
steelhard soil would not 
permit a proper burial, so a 
funeral bonfire blazed at the 
center of camp. 

Before committing their 
companion to the flames, the 
veteran soldiers heard a 
preacher’s rousing sermon, 
and sang farewell hymns. 
Then the pallbearers raised 
their burden to shoulder 


GREGORY W. BAXTER 


NO GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT 


Coffee in the Civil War 


height ... and briskly dumped 
on the fire the last of the 
regiment’s used-up coffee 
grounds.! 

It was January 1862, and 
the Confederate Army had 
run out of coffee once and for 
all. Its soldiers had reason to 
mourn that — as their 
banners read — there were 
“no more grounds for 
complaint.” Coffee had already 
gained a central place in the 
daily lives of soldiers on both 
sides, and the Civil War 
marked the beginning of 
Americans love affair with 
coffee. 

Today, with cappuccino 
and latte available on every 
comer, and espresso machines 
in home and office, it is 
interesting to consider how 
the Civil War started 
America’s obsession with 
coffee. 

In 1860, coffee was an 
expensive rarity; Americans 
consumed less than three 


pounds of roasted beans per 
person annually. The Civil 
War changed all that — the 
Union Army ration included 
twenty-eight pounds per year 
per soldier, nearly ten times 
the average pre-war consump- 
tion. The Confederacy 
authorized a coffee ration of 
twenty-one pounds annually 
per soldier, but could seldom 
supply it, as the Washington 
Light Infantry sadly demon- 
strated. A Union soldier issued 
his authorized nine ounces of 
grounds per week could brew 
the equivalent of twenty-two 
cups, about a pint of coffee 
per day. 

Although few at the time 
knew it, America’s Civil War 
coffee ration would test the 
“Coffee and Beer Manifesto” 
which Frederick the Great of 
Prussia had issued in 1777. 
Among the reasons Frederick 
had given for his distress at 
the rapid rise in Prussian 
coffee consumption was that: 


Many battles have been 
fought and won by 
soldiers nourished on 
beer; and the king does 
not believe that coffee- 
drinking soldiers can be 
depended upon.... 


The incredible determi- 
nation and hardiness of 
coffee-fueled Civil War 
soldiers on both sides proved 
the Prussian king wrong. 
Oddly, only four years after 
issuing his Coffee Manifesto, 
Frederick overcame his 
distress enough to decree a 
government monopoly on 
coffee roasting and to open 
several state coffee-works. 

Civil War soldiers’ diaries, 
letters home, and memoirs all 
reflect the important role of 
coffee in camp life and in 
combat. One Union soldier 
wrote home, “I can drink two 
and three quarts of coffee a 
day easily and want more.” 
Another wrote that he usually 


“Apportioning coffee and sugar.” 


From Hard Tack and Coffee by John D. Billings; illustrator Charles Reed. 
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| drank four, and occasionally 

| managed six quarts daily. John 

| D. Billings, the author of 

| Hardtack and Coffee (first 

| published in 1887) recalled: 
Whatever words of 
condemnation or 
criticism may have been 
bestowed on other 
government rations, there 
was but one opinion of 
the coffee which was 
served out, and that was 
of unqualified approval.” 


In the Union Army, 
| coffee was both mainstay and 
respite in the grueling daily 

| routine. 

| Ifa march was ordered at 

| midnight, it must be 

| preceded by a pot of 

| coffee ... if a halt was 

| ordered, the same drink. 
It was coffee at meals and 
between meals; and men 
going on guard or 

| coming off guard drank it 
at all hours of the night.’ 


On long marches, men 
would occasionally fall out 
just to build a small fire and 


COFFEE-MILL SHARPS: The coffee-mill usually appeard on New | brew and drink a batch of 
Model 1859 and 1863 carbines (and sometimes on the Model coffee, then — restored — 
1853), and was intended for grinding coffee beans for cavalry step off to rejoin the column. 
troops while on extended campaigns in the field. Designed and The phrase “coffee cooler” 
fitted to the carbines by a private New Jersey firm (McMurphy) for came to mean a coward and 
government trial purposes only. 


IX Corps hospital stewards taking a break outside a field hospital. 
U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


shirker: the soldier who stayed 
behind his advancing unit 
until his coffee had cooled 
enough to sip comfortably. 
Company sergeants 
distributed beans or ground 
coffee rations to individual 
Union soldiers by dividing the 
bulk issue into fist-sized 
mounds on a blanket or rain- 


| Slicker. As the sergeant called 
off the company roster, the 


men stepped forward one-by- 
one to scoop up their precious 
share. The coffee, along with 
the sugar issued at the same 
time, was slipped into the 
hand-made coffee bag that 


| marked a veteran. Each soldier 


sewed, or had made for him, a 
short tube of cotton or silk 
with drawstrings at both ends 
and a sewn-in divider in the 
middle of its length. The 
soldier kept his coffee in one 


| section and his sugar in the 


other. Men protected their 
coffee-bags in oiled or 
rubberized wrappers to keep 
both prized provisions dry. 
When coffee was issued 


| as beans, most soldiers simply 


hammered the beans in a pan 
with a rifle-butt or a rock. 
Some shrewd soldiers packed 
a coffee-grinder, and a few 
were issued a Sharps Carbine 
with a coffee-grinder built 


Coffee-Mill Sharps Carbine. Flayderman’s Guide to Antique American 
Firearms and their Values, 6th Edition (DBI Books, 1994). 


Coffee-Mill Sharps Carbine with close-ups of the crank. 
America’s Great Gunsmiths, by Wayne van Zwoll (Stoeger 
Publishing Company, 1992). 
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into its stock. The Coffee Mill 
Sharps is today one of the 
rarest and most sought-after 
of Civil War relics, command- 
ing astronomical prices from 
discerning collectors. 

For a time, the Union 
Army issued a primitive type 
of instant coffee, a gelatinous 
concoction of coffee, sugar, 
and condensed milk, dubbed 
“essence of coffee.” Federal 
quartermasters thought that 
the half-gallon tins of light- 
brown paste looked far too 
similar to standard issue axle 
grease, conjecturing that some 
fool would use the wrong goo 
for the wrong purpose. The 
troops who sampled the result 
of dissolving essence of coffee 
in boiling water dismissed it 
as “villainous” and it was soon 
withdrawn from distribution. 
Soldiers would reluctantly 
accept other newfangled 
processed foods, like the 
increasingly common 
desiccated vegetables, which 
everyone mocked as “des- 
ecrated.” Apparently coffee 
was already too important to 


soldiers’ morale to tinker with. 


Another mark of the 
veteran on both sides was a 
serviceable, wire-handled 
coffee-boiler, its metal 
blackened inside and out over 
a hundred campfires. Some 
boilers were sent from home, 
some were even bought from 
| the rapacious sutlers who 
stalked every camp, but most 
were fashioned from pint or 
quart cans by the soldiers 
themselves. 


The brewing technique 
was simplicity itself. Rustle up 
a small fire, set a boiler of 
water directly on the fire until 
it steamed, add a portion of 
grounds suited to your 
personal taste, and promptly 
remove the boiler from the 
fire to make room for your 
fellows. When the brew 
reached a combination of 
strength and temperature you 
could tolerate, you poured off 
a cupful, sifted in some sugar, 
and wished for milk (for all 
the good that did). 

While coffee brewing was 
largely the privilege of 
individual soldiers, on many 
occasions—usually in fixed 
camps or forts—cooks 
produced coffee for their 
entire companies. Most 
soldier memoirs decry this 
communal coffee as weak, vile 
stuff, far inferior to the 
veterans’ own product, 
which—done right—was 
strong enough to float a 
horseshoe. 

Confederate soldiers 
shared their opponents’ 
growing coffee habit, but the 
very effective Union Navy 
blockade of southern imports 
forced Confederates to resort 
to substitute brews. These 
included parched corn or rye, 
chicory, dried apples, or 
peanuts. Stonewall Jackson is 
said to have preferred 
parched-corn coffee to the 
genuine article. Shelby Foote 
wrote that at Gettysburg, 
Colonel Alexander of 
Longstreet’s Corps downed a 
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A variety of issue and privately purchased 
tin army cups, courtesy Don Troiani. 


Two Ohio infantrymen pose with cup in hand. 
Courtesy James C. Frasca, Croton, Ohio. 


bracing mug of sweet-potato 
coffee immediately before 
ordering the fierce artillery 
barrage that signaled the start 
of Pickett’s Charge. 
Confederate soldiers 
often employed another 
technique to supplement their 
dwindling coffee supply: 
combat. Several official 
reports show that starving 
Confederate units often raided 
or attacked Union camps 
largely for plunder, with coffee 
high on their shopping lists. 
One southern general wrote: 
It was astonishing ... Men 
would sometimes go out 
under a severe fire, in the 
hope of finding a full 
haversack (among the 
Federal dead) ... It may 
seem a small matter to the 
readers of history, but to 
the makers of it who were 
in the trenches or on the 
march ... the supply of the 
one article of coffee, 


furnished by the Army of 
the Potomac to the Army 
of Northern Virginia, was 
not a small matter, but did 
as much as any other 
material to sustain the 
spirits and energies of the 
men, in a campaign that 
taxed both to their utmost 
limit.’ 


A less lofty, but equally 
knowledgeable southern 
soldier wrote, 

The Confederate soldier 

relied greatly upon the 

abundant supplies of 
eatables which the 
enemy was kind enough 

to bring him.... After a 

battle there was general 

feasting on the Confed- 
erate side ... the coffee 
on the fire, sugar at 
hand.° 


Private Rice Bull of the 
123rd New York Regiment 
wrote in his diary of the 
congenial Confederate 
prisoner his unit adopted. 

Our Johnny friend came 
to see us and was just as 


helpful as before. We had 


a small quantity of coffee 
left in our haversacks and 
he made coffee. He was 
glad to get some himself, 
it was a great luxury for 
anyone in his Army. They 
never had any unless they 
got it from the Yankees.’ 


Combat (or capture) for 
coffee could be avoided by 
simply trading with the 
enemy. Confederates some- 
times traded their plentiful 
tobacco, or Richmond 
newspapers, for the Federals’ 
coffee ration. After suitable 
negotiations across no-man’s- 
land, a plug of tobacco thrown 
toward a Union picket would 
bring a packet of coffee arcing 
through the air in return. 
Tales of the long winter 
stalemate after Fredericksburg 
include rumors of coffee-for- 
tobacco exchanges using 
model boats sailed or pulled 
by strings across the icy 
Rappahannock. While senior 
officers proscribed trading 
with the enemy, intelligence 
officers encouraged informal 
dealing to obtain the enemy’s 
newspapers, which often 
revealed much about the 
political situation and about 
morale on the home front. 

Throughout the Civil 
War, soldiers drank coffee day 
and night. They traded for 
coffee, fought for coffee, and 
looted the coffee of the 
wounded and the slain. When 
the war finally ended, the 
immediate result of hundreds 
of thousands of men having 
become accustomed to 
drinking (or at the very least, 
wishing they could drink) 
oceans of coffee was predict- 
able. America found itself 
addicted to the brew. The 
nation’s per-capita consump- 
tion of three pounds in 1862 
grew to five pounds in 1866, 
and eight pounds per-capita 
by 1880; a 166 percent 
increase in less than twenty 
years. By 1890, America was 
importing 400 percent more 
coffee than in 1862. Our 


coffee consumption has varied 
widely since then, but has 
never declined below the 1880 
level. People of the 19th 
century were clear about why 
coffee had become America’s 
drink of choice, and the 
reason had little to do with the 
Boston Tea Party. The author 
of the classic memoir of Civil 
War camp life, Hardtack and 
Coffee said it best: 

Today the old soldiers are 

the hardest coffee- 

drinkers in the commu- 

nity, through the 

schooling which they 

received in the service.® 


So the next time you raise 
a toast to the heroes of the 
Civil War, feel free to charge 
your cup with steaming 
cappuccino or Kona Blend. 
The Honored Dead are sure to 
understand your gesture— 
they will probably return the 
honor, sipping a heavenly 
brew finer than any they knew 
here below. 
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Battle Reenactments 
September 20" & 26" (Gettysburg Movie Site) 


Large scale Civil War Reenactments on a spectacular battlefield, 
brought to you by the organizers of the Gettysburg 135" Anniversary 


Official 
Website: 
www.gettysburg.com 


SATURDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER 25th 
Bull Run, 1861 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SEPTEMBER 25th 
Emmitsburg Road & Peach Orchard, 1863 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th 
Petersburg, Federal Assault, Cold Harbor, 1864-1865 


Call Early for Advance Ticket Pricing 
and Limited Reserved Seating 


Call or Write 


P.O. Box 3482, Gettysburg, PA 17325-3482 
Phone 717 338-1525 


ill 
Hosted by The Gettysburg Anniversary Committee. A portion of proceeds w 
eonin be donated to APCWS & Friends of National Park-Gettysburg. 


(site location pending approval of all required permits) 
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E’S ARTILLERY 


PREPARES FOR 
PICKETT’S CHARGE 


Photo: Confederate Artillery, Pickett’s Charge, 
Gettysburg National Military Park.©Chris E. Heisey 
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“Great battles are won by artillery.” 


EORGE STEWART, writing 
his classic Pickett’s Charge: A 
Microhistory of the Final Attack 
at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863, un- 
derstood that as the author of the first 
narrative of the charge, his job was to 
compile the basic facts and construct a 
story that would make the event compre- 
hensible. But he also warned his readers 
that the charge was more complex than 
most people knew, even more so than he 
could indicate in his book: 

There is .. . in the generally 

accepted story of the charge 

something of the massive 

simplicity that arises with time, 

as blurred actuality sharpens into 

folk-tale and legend. In studying 

the documents, however, one is 

continually struck by the 

complexities and complications 

of the action. It was seldom 

simple. Moreover, its key-note 

was confusion—of smoke, fear, 

excitement, and broken ranks. 

Through all these the historian 

must try to pierce, toward truth, 

though at the same time he must 

remember that the confusion is 

itself a part of the truth.' 

One of the “complexities and com- 
plications” that Stewart might have had 
in mind concerns the role of the Con- 
federate artillery in Pickett’s Charge. Be- 
tween dawn and the moment the infan- 
try stepped off, the high command of the 
army discussed virtually every aspect of 
the charge. They came to certain conclu- 
sions and issued orders directing the 
army to engage in maneuvers that would 
lead to successful results. The plan that 
emerged was the most complicated one 
for the deployment and use of artillery 
ever developed by the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Chief of Artillery Brigadier General 
William Nelson Pendleton described the 
primary objective of the artillery: to 
launch “a concentrated and destructive 
fire” that would “sweep the enemy from 
his stronghold. . .”* Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Porter Alexander emphasized 
that his objective was to put the enemy 
guns out of action. “My orders were as 
follows,” he stated. “First, to give the en- 


—Napoleon Bonaparte 


emy the most effective cannonade pos- 
sible. It was not meant simply to make a 
noise, but to try & cripple him—to tear 
him limbless, as it were, if possible.”? 

The cannonade failed. The reasons 
behind that failure are complex and com- 
plicated, as Stewart suggested. In order 
to understand the extent and nature of 
the failure, we must first comprehend 
what the planners wanted the artillery to 
achieve and the means by which they 
thought they could gain their objective. 
This article examines the planning; the 
true extent of the failure and the condi- 
tions and actions that explain it will be 
the subject of a later article (scheduled 
for two issues hence). 


CAPABILITY 


Hindsight inflicts a form of histori- 
cal blindness upon us. Pickett’s Charge 
failed: the artillery bombardment failed 
miserably. It produced lots of smoke and 
noise, but apparently had little impact. 
What most remember is that Confeder- 
ate artillery fired high and most of their 
projectiles landed on the east face of the 
Ridge. If we look at what happened on 
the east slope of Cemetery Ridge, we can 
get a glimpse of what Confederate artil- 
lery was capable of, and what the plan- 
ners expected to accomplish. Simply put, 
the Confederate fire swept everything 
from the area. Brigadier General Henry 
Hunt, Chief of Artillery, Army of the Po- 
tomac, described it well: 

The air was filled with projectiles 
there being scarcely an instant 
but that several were seen 
bursting at once. No irregularity 
of ground offered protection, and 
the plain in rear of the line of 
battle was soon swept of every- 
thing movable. Army headquar- 
ters, located some yards behind 
the crest, had to be evacuated.* 


Samuel Wilkeson, a reporter for the New 
York Times watched near the Leister 
house: 
A shell screamed over the house, 
instantly followed by another and 
another, and in a moment the air 
was full of the most complete 
artillery prelude to an infantry 
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“,..our army would be 
invincible if it could be properly 
organized.... They will go 
anywhere or do anything if 
properly led.” 


—Robert E. Lee 


battle that was ever exhibited. 
Every size and form of shell 
known to British and to Ameri- 
can gunnery shrieked, whirled, 
moaned, whistled, and wrathfully 
fluttered over our ground. As 
many as six a second, constantly 
two in a second, bursting and 
screaming over and around the 
headquarters, made a very hell of 
fire that amazed the oldest 
officers. They burst in the yard, 
burst next to the fence on both 
sides, garnished as usual with the 
hitched horses of aids and 
orderlies. .. During the fire 
horses ... were receiving their 
death, and soldiers in Federal 
blue were torn to pieces in the 
road and died with the peculiar 
yells that blend the extorted cry 
of pain with horror and despair. 
Not an orderly, not an ambu- 
lance, not a stragger [sic] was to 
be seen upon the plain swept by 
this tempest of orchestral death 
thirty minutes after it com- 
menced. One hundred and 


Wise: The Long Arm of Lee 
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“If the artillery fire does not 
have the effect to drive off the 
enemy...you should not advise 

Pickett to make the charge. 


—James Longstreet 


twenty pieces of artillery trying 
to out from the field every 
battery we had in position to 
resist their proposed infantry 
attack, and to sweep away the 
light defences behind which our 
infantry was waiting?° 


Lieutenant Colonel Morgan, Inspec- 
tor General of the 2nd Corps, also de- 
scribed the scene. He believed it would 
have decimated the infantry had the fire 
been accurate: 

... Shells commenced falling 
about us and in our middle as 
though every gun was trained on 
us. The ambulance horses took 
fright and circled wildly about, a 
shell killed the driver, a faithful 
old soldier of Gibbon’s battery, 
and horses and ambulance were 
all overturned in a heap. The 
officers sprang to secure their 
horses, which all appeared seized 
with unusual terror, and in less 
time than it has taken to tell it, 
the road was cleared of every 
living thing. What took place in 


this little group was seen repeated 
at every point of the field in rear 
of the line. A mighty hurricane 
could not sooner have swept it 
clean and bare ... Had their 
practice been good it is possible 
that they might have stampeded 
the men and forced them from 
the ground.® 


In order to understand Pickett’s 
Charge, one must comprehend the dam- 
age Confederate artillery was expected 
to cause, and that those expectations 
were reasonable. There were good 
grounds for Confederate confidence in 
the guns. Robert E. Lee marched into 
Pennsylvania in high spirits, supremely 
confident of his army. In May, 1863, he 
had explained to John Bell Hood that “I 
agree with you that our army would be 
invincible if it could be properly orga- 
nized and officered. There never were 
such men in an army before. They will 
go anywhere or do anything if properly 
led.”’ His confidence was not limited to 
his infantry. In fact, his gunners had, 
throughout the year that Lee had been 
in command, consistently outper- 
formed their opponents. At places like 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancel- 
lorsville they had proven significantly 
capable and effective, soundly trounc- 
ing their better equipped and more nu- 
merous foes.® 


ARTILLERY 
CRITICAL 


In his description of the planning of 
the charge, General Robert E. Lee made 
it quite clear that the concept of the ma- 
neuver began with the artillery position 
captured on July 2nd: 

A careful examination was made 
of the ground secured by 
Longstreet, and his batteries 
placed in positions, which, it was 
believed, would enable them to 
silence those of the enemy. Hill’s 
artillery and part of Ewell’s was 
ordered to open simultaneously, 
and the assaulting column to 
advance under cover of the 
combined fire of the three.” 


In the same report Lee described the 
failure of the infantry as a result of the 
failure of the artillery: 

The troops moved steadily on, 
under a heavy fire of musketry 


and artillery, the main attack 
being directed against the 
enemy’s left centre. His batteries 
reopened as soon as they ap- 
peared. Our [artillery] having 
nearly exhausted their ammuni- 
tion in the protracted cannonade 
that preceded the infantry, were 
unable to reply, or render the 
necessary support to the attack- 
ing party. Owing to this fact, 
which was unknown to me when 
the assault took place, the enemy 
was enabled to throw a strong 
force of infantry against our left, 
already wavering under a 
concentrated fire of artillery from 
the ridge in front, and from 
Cemetery Hill on the left.!° 
(emphasis added) 


Longstreet, in a note to Alexander 
about noon concerning the beginning of 
the charge, emphasized the key role of the 
artillery. The corps commander told his 
startled artillerist: 

Colonel: If the artillery fire does 
not have the effect to drive off the 
enemy, or greatly demoralize him, 
so as to make our effort pretty 
certain, I would prefer that you 
should not advise Pickett to make 
the charge. I shall rely a great deal 
on your good judgment to 
determine the matter & shall 
expect you to let Gen. Pickett 
know when the moment offers.!! 
(emphasis added) 


After Alexander replied, Longstreet 
wrote another note, again indicating the 
importance of the artillery. The “if” in 
the following paragraph directed the re- 
cipient to understand that the second 
sentence is conditional upon the first. It 
underscored Longstreet’s recognition 
that the success of the infantry depended 
upon the success of the artillery: 


Hd. Qrs., July 3rd, 1863. 

Colonel: 

The intention is to advance the in- 
fantry if the artillery has the desired 
effect of driving the enemy off, or 
having other effect such as to war- 
rant us in making an attack. When 
the moment arrives advise Gen. 
Pickett, and of course advance such 
artillery as you can use in aiding 
the attack.!* (emphasis added) 
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Colonel Armistead Long (left) Ltieutenant Colonel E P. Alexander (center), and Colonel Reuben Walker, Wise: The Long Arm of Lee 


After the war he repeatedly said the 
same thing. “The plan of assault was as 
follows: Our artillery was to be massed 
in a wood from which Pickett was to 
charge, and it was to pour a continuous 
fire upon the cemetery.” He added in the 
same essay, “Under cover of this fire, and 
supported by it, Pickett was to charge. . .I 
still desired to save my men and felt that 
if the artillery did not produce the desired 
effect I would be justified in holding 
Pickett off” '? (emphasis added) 

With Federal artillery still firing 
away, the conclusion that the artillery had 
not, and could not, prevent the enemy 
from decimating the attack became in- 
escapable. Longstreet looked at Cemetery 
Ridge through his field glasses and then 
indicated that he believed that if the ar- 
tillery did not accomplish its objective, 
the charge was doomed: 

I don’t want to make this attack— 
I believe it will fail—I do not see 
how it can succeed—I would not 
make it even now, but that Gen. 
Lee has ordered & expects it.'4 


PLANNING 


Pickett’s Charge “was not ordered 
without mature consideration,’ recalled 
Colonel Armistead Long, one of the plan- 
ners of the charge.!° Indeed, the planning 
for the Confederate artillery was thor- 
ough, detailed, exhaustive and precise. An 
examination of the planning process it- 
self offers important background.!® On 
July 3, 1863, the artillery of the Army of 
Northern Virginia had an opportunity 
unlike any they had ever had before, and 
would ever have again. The decisive mo- 


ment of the Pennsylvania campaign had 
arrived. After two days of bloody but in- 
decisive struggle, it was time for the final 
assault. For one of the few times in its 
history the artillery branch of the Army 
of Northern Virginia seemed to be almost 
on an equal footing with their enemy in 
strength and ability. About 150 guns were 
lined up in an arrangement that gave 
them a significant advantage: they were 
on three sides of the enemy. They had all 
morning to prepare their bombardment: 
to examine their ammunition, place their 
guns, and sight them in. Their ammuni- 
tion was limited, but they believed they 
had sufficient amounts to achieve their 
objective. 

Planning the artillery’s role on July 
3rd began on the evening of July 2nd. 
Alexander detailed his conversation with 
Longstreet: 

During the evening I found my 
way to Gen. Longstreet’s bivouac, a 
little ways in the rear, to ask the 
news from other quarters & orders 
for the morning. From elsewhere 
the news was indefinite, but I was 
told that we would renew the 
attack early in the morning. That 
Pickett’s division would arrive and 
would assault the enemy’s line. My 
impression is the exact point for it 
was not designated, but I was told 
it would be to our left of the Peach 
Orchard. And I was told too to 
select a place for the Washington 
Artillery which would come to me 
at dawn.!” 


Lee himself indicated he issued or- 
ders on the evening of the 2nd.'* Though 
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Pendelton did not state that he received 
orders on the evening of July 2nd, the 
phrasing of his report indicated that he 
probably did. “By direction of the com- 
manding general,” he said, “the artillery 
along our entire line was to be prepared 
for opening, as early as possible on the 
morning of the 3d.”!? Both Pendleton 
and Alexander described the former’s 
assessment of the latter’s positions as 
taking place very early in the morning. 
Pendleton remarked that “Visiting the 
lines at a very early hour toward secur- 
ing readiness for this great attempt, I 
found much (by Colonel Alexander’s 
energy) already accomplished on the 
right.”2° 

Major Benjamin Eshleman, com- 
manding the Washington Artillery, 
stated that Alexander had placed his guns 
by midnight.*! Alexander recalled that 
he slept from 1:00 a.m. until 3:00 a.m., 
and then began overseeing the place- 
ment of the guns.”? All agree that he had 
the available guns in place by dawn.?? 

Lee began his ride to Longstreet’s 
headquarters before dawn. After travel- 
ing about four miles along the west slope 
of Seminary Ridge, he arrived at about 
4:45 a.m., just as the sun began to rise 
beyond Cemetery Ridge. During the 
next few hours, Lee and Longstreet rode 
up and down Seminary Ridge at least 
twice. They traveled from a spot near the 
Peach Orchard to a section of woods jut- 
ting out east from Seminary Ridge di- 
rectly west of the Angle, and now for- 
ever known as the “point of woods.” In 
addition, each made at least one trip 
without the other. 


Alexander noted that Lee stopped at 
his position after Pendleton’s early 
morning visit, and indicated that the as- 
sault would center on Cemetery Hill and 
that this necessitated a change in deploy- 
ment.*4 This conversation occurred at 
8:00 a.m, possibly earlier, according to 
Alexander.”? This tells us that the plans 
for the artillery were still evolving 
about three hours after Lee and 
Longstreet first met. 

Later in the morning Lee and 
Longstreet together rode to Alexander’s 
position to discuss the plans with him. 
While the precise time cannot be deter- 
mined, it appears in Alexander’s text at a 
point indicating that it occurred mid- 
morning, probably between 9 and 10 
a.m., though it could have been as late as 
11:00.7° Lee and Longstreet were together 
when the Bliss barn began to burn, at 
about 11:00 a.m.?” 

The last meeting concerning Pick- 
ett’s Charge was apparently the one be- 
tween Longstreet and Alexander, that 
took place, according to Alexander, at 
about 1:45 p.m. 

Thus the planning of the artillery 
began on the evening of July 2nd. On July 
3rd it carried on for at least six hours, and 
perhaps as long as nine or ten. Rather 
than one meeting at Longstreet’s head- 
quarters and a short ride to Seminary 
Ridge, it was a floating, on-going series 
of discussions. From time to time others 
joined and/or left the group. Among 
those who were present with Lee and/or 
Longstreet were Lieutenant General A. P. 
Hill, commander of the 3rd Corps; Ma- 
jor Generals George Pickett, Isaac 


Trimble and Henry Heth, division com- 
manders in the Ist and 3rd Corps; Briga- 
dier Generals J. J. Pettigrew and James 
Lane, temporarily division commanders 
in the 3rd Corps, and William Nelson 
Pendleton, Chief of Artillery, Army of 
Northern Virginia; the chiefs of artillery 
of Longstreet’s and A. P. Hill’s Corps, 
Colonel John Walton and Colonel R. 
Lindsey Walker; Colonel Armistead Long, 
Lee’s Military Secretary and unofficial ar- 
tillery advisor; and Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Porter Alexander. Others may 
also have been present.”® 

The placement of the guns was ac- 
corded such importance that at one point 
Lee personally examined the ground with 
Longstreet. They walked forward to the 
edge of an apple orchard very close to the 
Emmitsburg Road where they were ob- 
served by two of the most forward posi- 
tioned skirmishers from Colonel Ben- 
jamin Humphreys’ (Barksdale’s) brigade. 
The privates were astonished to see their 
commanders “on foot, no aids [sic], or- 
derlies or couriers, fifteen or twenty steps 
apart, field glasses in hand.” They walked 


The privates were astonished to 
see their commanders on foot, 
no aides, orderlies or couriers, 
fifteen or twenty steps apart, 
with field glasses in hand. 


Photos: view from the Point of Woods where 
Lee sat during the charge. Left: 50mm, below: 
200mm, author’s collection. 


past the skirmishers, stopping now and 
then to observe the enemy line. One of 
the privates warned “General Lee, you are 
running a very great risk.” The two gen- 
erals came close enough for one of the 
privates to hear their conversation and 
reported that Lee told Longstreet to 
“mass your artillery behind that hill,” 
pointing to a spot just behind them, “and 
at the signal bring your guns to the top 
of the ridge and turn them loose.””? 

Captain William Miller Owen, act- 
ing as adjutant for Colonel John Walton, 
was summoned to the mid-morning 
planning sessions. His brief description 
of the plans for the charge as he found 
them being discussed acknowledged the 
crucial assignment of the guns. “A plan 
of attack was being discussed, which was 
finally concluded as follows,” he wrote. 
“At a given signal—which was to be the 
firing of two guns by the Washington Ar- 
tillery at the Peach Orchard—all the Con- 
federate guns in position were to open 
upon the enemy’s position, to prepare the 
way, by battering them, for our infantry 
to advance to the attack.”>” 
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Confederate planners 
concluded that their advantages 
outweighed their disadvantages, 

and that they could overcome 
all their difficulties. 


Photo taken from the point at which 
today’s United States Avenue hits the 
Emmitsburg Road, approximately 

the right flank of Alexander’s gun line. 
Right: 200mm, below: 50 mm, 
author’s collection 


PROBLEMS 


Throughout the morning and after- 
noon, the planners analyzed several 
problems. Conclusions were drawn, and 
orders issued. They probably began their 
discussions with the difficulty of hitting 
the targets at long range. They could not 
know the exact distances, but probably 
had a good rough estimate. The Angle 
was about 1.15 miles (2,000 yards) from 
the Peach Orchard, 1.26 (2,200 yards) 
from the present North Carolina monu- 
ment, 1.58 (2,900) from the McMillan 
house, and 2.31 (4,000) from the present 
intersection of Confederate Avenue and 
Middle Street. At that range, their How- 
itzers and 12 pdr. Napoleons, with an ef- 
fective range of 1,800 yards, could barely 
reach the target from the Peach Orchard 
and would not be very accurate.*! The 
rise of ground just west of the Emmits- 
burg Road upon which Alexander built 
his line was an extension of the Peach 
Orchard, only 600 to 700 yards from the 
Angle. From the “point of woods” it was 
.84 miles (1,500 yards), from the 


Spangler Woods near the Spangler 
house, just .59 (1,000), and from the 
knoll where Alexander watched, .78 
(1,300). 

The combination of the distances 
involved and the organization of the 
Confederate artillery posed a problem 
for the planners. Each battery included 
at least two different calibers of guns, 
sometimes three. They were divided 
into two classifications, smoothbores 
and rifles. The smoothbores included 
six- and 12-pdr. Howitzers and 12-pdr. 
brass Napoleons. These were well-suited 
for defense against infantry attacks, but 
not reliable at a range of a mile or more. 
The rifles included 10 and 20-pdr. 
Parrotts, the new 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
and two Whitworths, the most advanced 
and far-ranging guns on the North 
American continent. The Army of the 
Potomac had nothing to match the 
Whitworth Rifles, which could fire 
their bolts two miles or more.*? Each 
type of weapon needed to be placed 
according to its capabilities. 
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Lee knew that his guns were gener- 
ally inferior. In the Fall of 1862 he had 
acknowledged as much and set about 
modernizing them. He wrote to the Sec- 
retary of War: 

During the past campaign I 

have felt, in every battle, the 
advantage that the enemy 
possessed over us in their 
artillery. This arose in part from 
their possessing more experi- 
enced artillerists and better 
prepared ammunition, but 
consisted chiefly in better guns. 
These advantages, I am happy to 
state, are gradually diminishing. 
Our artillerists are greatly 
improving, our ammunition is 
more carefully prepared, and the 
efficiency of our batteries 
increased by guns captured from 
the enemy. 


He wanted the best guns for his 
army, including the two long-range guns 
invented just before the war, 10-pdr. 
Parrott Rifles and the new 3-inch Ord- 
nance Rifles. Having batteries made up 
of these three types, (and Napoleons for 
short-range work) would simplify the 
ammunition problems, reduce the weight 
of the guns, and give them “longer and 
more accurate range of fire.... The con- 
test between our 6-pounder smooth- 
bores and the 12-pounder Napoleons of 
the enemy is very unequal, and, in addi- 
tion, is discouraging to our artillerists.”>4 
While some new guns had been delivered, 
they were not enough for the task at hand 
on July 3rd.*° 


Wise: The Long Arm of Lee 


Brigadier General William Nelson 
Pendleton, Chief of Artillery, Army of 
Northern Virginia. 


HE LOCATION AND SHAPE 
of the lines gave Confederate 
artillery a significant advan- 
tage, a key factor that helped 
convince the planners that the charge 
could succeed. They discussed the 
strengths and weaknesses of their posi- 
tions versus those of the Army of the 
Potomac. Confederate lines were several 
miles long, extending from east of Culp’s 
Hill, around the north end of Gettysburg, 
then south down Seminary Ridge. Fed- 
eral lines were much shorter and more 
compact. In effect, they had their enemy 
nearly surrounded. As Pendleton said, 
“his troops were massed, ours diffused.” 
Thus “his fire was unavoidably more or 
less divergent, while ours were conver- 
gent.”*° It was easier for the Confeder- 
ates to focus on enemy positions and hit 
one or more of them with the concen- 
trated fire of many batteries,*” 


In addition, the outer lines gave 
them the ability to shoot at enemy lines 
from nearly every angle, including from 
their rear and flanks.** The guns north 
of town, for example, could hardly miss 
if they fired south. Alexander probably 
recalled (and surely echoed) part of the 
discussion in his memoirs: 

There was one single advantage 
conferred by our exterior lines, 
and but one, in exchange for 
many disadvantages. They gave 
us the opportunity to select 
positions for our guns which 
could enfilade the opposing lines 
of the enemy. Enfilading fire is so 
effective that no troops can 


submit to it long. Illustrations of 
this fact were not wanting in the 
events of this day. What has been 
called the shank of the Federal 
fish-hook, extending south from 
the bend at Cemetery Hill toward 
Little Round Top, was subject to 
enfilade fire from the town and 
its flanks and suburbs.°? 


Yet (as Alexander revealed) Confed- 
erate planners knew that the Army of the 
Potomac artillery had advantages as well. 
Pendleton and others thought the Fed- 
eral artillery occupied higher ground, 
which gave them extended range. From 
Seminary Ridge it looked as though some 
of the guns were behind breastworks, and 
would be more difficult to hit than the 
Confederate guns, which were lined up 
out in the open.*° 

The quality and quantity of ammu- 
nition also posed a problem. In describ- 
ing the artillery’s role in the charge, 
Alexander made a telling comment about 
the quality of their ammunition and the 
restrictions it placed on the planning of 
any maneuver. Furthermore it was com- 
mon knowledge throughout the entire 
army: 

First it must be borne in mind 
that our Confederate artillery 
could only sparingly, & in great 
emergency, be allowed to fire over 
the heads of our infantry. We 
were always liable to premature 
explosions of shell & shrapnel, & 
our infantry knew it by sad 
experience, & I have known of 
their threatening to fire back at 
our guns if we opened over their 
heads. Of course, solid shot could 
be safely so used, but that is the 
least effective ammunition & the 
infantry would not know the 
difference & would be demoral- 
ized & angry all the same.*! 


Confederate ammunition was so bad 
that early in the war as many as 80% of 
their shells armed with the timed fuses 
exploded prematurely, too late or not at 
all. Much of this ammunition was still in 
use at Gettysburg, where, according to 
Alexander, “its imperfections affected the 
fire... of the guns.”4? 

Apparently the last artillery issue 
discussed before Lee and Longstreet 
ended their talks was the Federal battery 
on Little Round Top. Longstreet made a 
strong case that the guns on Little Round 


Top would enfilade the right of Pickett’s 
advance and could do serious damage. 
Colonel Long answered by pointing out 
that some of the 1st Corps guns of Law’s 
(Hood’s) division could be effectively 
employed against them. Long apparently 
convinced Lee that the guns “could be 
suppressed by our batteries. This point 
being settled, the attack was ordered. . 
.”"43 Part of Captain Hugh Garden’s South 
Carolina battery and the entire Troup 
Artillery would concentrate their fire on 
the Union guns on Little Round Top. 

Confederate planners concluded 
that their advantages outweighed their 
disadvantages. Given the capture of the 
Peach Orchard, and the high ground 
along the Emmitsburg Road, they could 
overcome all their difficulties and deliver 
an effective rain of iron against Cemetery 
Ridge. 


SOLUTIONS 


Specific tactics and measures were 
designed to ensure maximum use of their 
advantages and the overall success of the 
bombardment. It is no small irony that 
the essence of the theory of artillery us- 
age that the planners attempted to imple- 
ment could be found in the U.S. Army’s 
textbook, Instruction for Field Artillery, 
published in 1860. It had been written 
before the war by a panel of three authors 
including none other than the Chief of 
Artillery of the Army of the Potomac, 
Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt.*4 
Hunt succinctly stated what the planners 
sought to do: 

The effect of field artillery is 
generally in proportion to the 
concentration of its fire... It has, 
therefore, for its object, not to 
strike down a few isolated men, 
and here and there to dismount a 
gun, but, by a combined and 
concentrated fire, destroy an 
enemy’s cover; break up its squares 
and columns; to open his ranks; to 
arrest his attacks, and to support 
those which may be directed 
against him.**(emphasis in 
original) 


Confederate officers, many of whom 
had been trained at the Virginia Military 
Institute by the school’s artillery instruc- 
tor, Professor Thomas J. Jackson, were 
very familiar with these ideas. Jackson 
had been one of the most effective 
artillerists in the war with Mexico, and 
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had helped write Instructions for Field 
Aritllery with Hunt, Barry and French. 
E.P. Alexander (in another context) com- 
mented that both sides based their plans 
on the same concepts. The tactics he used 
on July 3rd “were identical with the usual 
practice, both of our army and the 
Federals, in attacking each other in posi- 
tion, from the beginning of the war to 
the end of it.’4° 

Sheer volume would make up for 
poor quality of weapons and ammuni- 
tion. Virtually every gun in the Army of 
Northern Virginia would be employed. 
They would throw a shower of lead at the 
Federals guns and men on Cemetery 
Ridge from every type of gun; from long 
to short ranges; from all angles; and with 
all sorts of ammunition. “All of the bat- 
teries of the First and Third Corps, and 
some of those of the Second, were put 
into the best positions for effective fire 
upon the point of attack and the hill oc- 
cupied by the enemy’s left,” Longstreet 
wrote in his official report.*” He added 
that “General Alexander was ordered to 
arrange the batteries of the First and 
Third Corps, those of the Second were 
supposed to be in position . . ”48 Chief 
of Artillery Pendleton noted that “By di- 
rection of the commanding general, the 
artillery along our entire line was to be 
prepared for opening. . ."*? The reports 
of numerous other officers confirm that 
guns from all three corps would be in- 
volved. 

In order for the concentrated fire of 
about 150 guns spread out over a line 
approximately two miles long to have its 
desired effect, two procedures would have 
to be used successfully. First, the gunners 
would have to fire slowly and deliberately 
in order to make sure their aim was cor- 
rect, and also to ensure that no ammuni- 
tion was wasted. Pendleton reported that 
the Ist and 3rd Corps gunners were in- 
structed on how to fire so as not to waste 
ammunition, and Longstreet said that 
that the orders were passed down to ev- 
ery battalion and battery commander.”” 
In his message to Colonel Walton in- 
structing him to open fire, Longstreet 
again carefully stated that he should “Or- 
der great care and precision in firing.”>! 
Major James Dearing, commanding a 
battalion in front of Pickett, recalled that 
“when the signal guns were fired, I at once 
brought my battalion in battery to the 
front, and commenced firing slowly and 
deliberately.”>*’ 


y a. © . f 
Colonel John Walton 
Wise: The Long Arm of Lee 


Firing by battery offered a means of 
concentrating the power of the guns, and 
gave the best chance of destroying the 
Federal guns. Projectiles from four or 
more guns would have the greatest pos- 
sible impact on a specific target. 
Pendleton detailed this in his account. 
“Our guns in position, nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty, opened fire along the en- 
tire line from right to left,” he stated; “sal- 
vos by battery being much practiced, as 
directed, to secure greater deliberation 
and power.”*? Dearing said “To insure 
more accuracy and to guard against waste 
of ammunition, I fired by battery.”>* In- 
deed the only extant record of guns not 
firing by battery describe two batteries 
being divided. Captain Hugh Garden’s 
South Carolinians, on the far right of the 
Confederate line, were split, with two 
guns firing at Cemetery Ridge and four 
guns firing at Little Round Top.’ The 
Troup Artillery was also split, with two 
Parrotts firing at Cemetery Ridge and two 
at Little Round Top.** Note that even 
these fired by section. 

In short, quantity would make up for 
the lack of quality. 

To further ensure success each bat- 
tery was given a specific target to fire at 
during the cannonade. Alexander said, 
“every gunner had his target selected . . 
.”>7 Most batteries were ordered to con- 
centrate on certain enemy guns, while 
others were chosen to act as decoys, to 
draw Federal fire away from the assault- 
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ing infantry. Longstreet has already been 
quoted stating that all of the batteries of 
the First and Third Corps, and some of 
those of the Second, “were put into the 
best positions for effective fire upon the 
point of attack and the hill occupied by the 
enemy’s left.”°* In his order to Colonel 
Walton to open fire, Longstreet also 
noted that the guns should fire by bat- 
tery and that if they could not do exten- 
sive damage, they should switch targets 
and try to knock out the guns on Little 
Round Top: “If the batteries at the Peach 
Orchard cannot be used against the point 
we intend attacking, let them open on the 
enemy on the rocky hill.”°? 

In Colonel H.C. Cabell’s battalion, 
Captain B.C. Manly’s battery fired 
against Cemetery Ridge during the can- 
nonade. As Pickett’s men marched for- 
ward, Manly realigned his guns and en- 
gaged the battery on “the mountain.”®? 
Dearing’s battalion, placed directly west 
of the Copse of Trees, fired at the Angle. 
“My fire was directed at the batteries 
immediately in my front,” he said, “and 
which occupied the heights charged by 
Pickett’s division.”*! 

In the 3rd Corps line just north of 
Longstreet’s guns, Lieutenant General A. 
P. Hill ordered Major D. G. McIntosh to 
move his two Whitworth Rifles north of 
the town to Oak Hill. There they would 
take “a commanding point north of the 
railroad cut, to enable them to enfilade 
the enemy’s position.”®* Indeed they 
could fire down the entire length of the 
Federal line, hitting every point from 
Cemetery Hill to Little Round Top. The 
guns in the 3rd Corps Reserve Artillery, 
posted on Seminary Ridge north of the 
MacMillan house, were ordered to fire on 
the Federal 11th Corps positions in front 
to them, on Cemetery Hill. 

Three batteries from Major General 
Robert Rodes’ division of Lieutenant 
General Richard Ewell’s 2nd Corps, sta- 
tioned along Seminary Ridge west of the 
Bliss farm and Long Lane, were aimed at 
the Angle. The “batteries had been or- 
dered to fire, in conjunction with a large 
number of the guns on their right, on a 
salient part of the enemy’s line prior to 
the charge of infantry, reported Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Thomas Carter.°* Captain 
Willis Dance ordered two batteries in his 
reserve battalion, the 2nd and 3rd Rich- 
mond Howitzers to fire at specific Fed- 
eral guns. “Our battalion was ordered to 
concentrate its fire on a particular bat- 
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tery just to the right of my company and 
to pay no attention to the other guns until 
we had silenced that,” reported a mem- 
ber of the 3rd. “Accordingly, our ‘gunners’ 
prepared themselves for action, carefully 
noticing distance, etc. When they be- 
lieved that the enemy battery was si- 
lenced, they zeroed in on another specific 
battery.”©° 

A good portion of the artillery from 
Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps were aimed 
toward the five Federal batteries around 
the Angle. Confederate gunners achieved 
considerable success. Four of the five bat- 
teries were decimated, and either with- 
drawn or significantly reduced in effec- 
tiveness. 

Following an order from Colonel J. 
Thompson Brown, commander of artil- 
lery for Ewell’s Corps, Carter split his own 
and Dance’s battalion. He put ten guns 
in line north of town, where they could 
fire down the entire length of the Fed- 
eral line. Their assignment was to draw 
fire away from other Confederate batter- 
ies and from the infantry charge. “Ten 
rifled guns were posted on the high ridge 
on the right and left of the railroad cut, 
and their fire directed on the batteries 
planted on Cemetery Hill,” he reported. 
Likewise the guns from Dance were as- 
signed “to divert the fire of the 
enemies|sic] guns from Hill and Pickett’s 
troops in their charge across the valley, 
and also to divert their fire from three 
batteries of the First Virginia Artillery, 
under Captain Dance, and temporarily 
in my command.”°’ 

East of Cemetery Hill a battalion of 
the Artillery Reserve of Ewell’s Corps, 
under the command of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William Nelson, was scheduled to act 
as decoys and draw fire from Osborn and 
Wainwright’s guns on Cemetery Hill. 
Early in the morning of the 3rd Nelson 
was ordered to look for good sites on the 
left flank. “If any could be found from 
which I might attract the enemy’s fire 
from our infantry,” he noted, he was to 
occupy them. He was unsuccessful, but 
around noon he received another order, 
presumably from Ewell or J. Thompson 
Brown; he was ordered to open fire any- 
way and draw the enemy’s fire.’ Brown 
confirmed that these guns were assigned 
specific targets “in order to divert their 
fire from our infantry advancing from the 
right.”© 

It is important to note that all the 
guns were aimed at enemy artillery. None 


ate As 


Colonel Thomas Carter (left), and Colonel} William Nelson. 


of the Confederate artillery command- 
ers, from Pendleton and Alexander on 
down the chain of command, reported 
that their guns were concentrated on Fed- 
eral infantry during the cannonade. Only 
when the guns went forward, and spot- 
ted the Vermont brigade moving on 
Kemper’s right, did they mention firing 
at enemy infantry. For Confederate ar- 
tillery, the operation on July 3rd was pri- 
marily a duel with Federal artillery, and 
only secondarily an attack on enemy in- 
fantry. 

It is also important to note that the 
Angle was not the only target. Confeder- 
ate gunners concentrated on several ar- 
eas and sought to distract Federal gun- 
ners from the attacking infantry. To have 
concentrated only on one target would 
have alerted the enemy to the point it was 
intended to attack. 


DURATION 


Historians have long debated how 
long the cannonade lasted.”° What they 
have not paid a great deal of attention to 
is the question of how long the bombard- 
ment was intended to last. Alexander cal- 
culated that the supply of ammunition 
was too low to allow a long-term bom- 
bardment. After all, they had expended 
much of their stock on July Ist and 2nd, 
and did not have the advantage of Henry 
Hunt’s “ghost train” of extra supplies that 
he began assembling in 1862.7! 

The planners paid attention to the 
question of exactly how much ammuni- 
tion was available. “Colonel Walton,” 
Longstreet recalled, “was ordered to see 
that the batteries of the First [Corps] were 
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supplied with ammunition... 
Pendleton noted that the batteries were 
“prepared” to open early in the morning, 
and one can assume that a battery could 
not be prepared without having enough 
supplies. This fits with the battery com- 
manders being “cautioned how to fire so 
as to waste as little ammunition as pos- 
sible.” In addition Pendleton noted that 
“care was given to the convenient post- 
ing of ordnance trains, especially for the 
right, as most distant from the main de- 
pot, and due notice given of their posi- 
tion.””? 
Alexander detailed his calculations 
on how much ammunition would be ex- 
pended: 
Now a gun in action will easily fire 
from 30 carefully aimed shots in an 
hour, to 100 hurriedly aimed. 
During the previous afternoon, we 
had had 62 guns in action from 
from 1 to 4 hours, & had refilled 
our chests from the trains. Our 
reserve wagons, I knew, must be 
now very nearly empty of all but 
canister. And then, though no one 
cautioned me about it, my own 
good sense made me appreciate 
that it would be very imprudent 
not to keep to the last extremity 
enough ammunition to cover a 
retreat back to Virginia, for we 
were 150 miles from Staunton, the 
nearest point at which we could get 
a fresh supply. From these ele- 
ments it is very easy to work out, 
even without exact figures, the 
conclusion that we had no artillery 
ammunition to waste.’+ 


All three photos: Wise, The Long Arm of Lee 


Lieutenant Colonel J. Thompson Brown 


Alexander knew that the army had 
carried into Pennsylvania, including the 
reserve trains, about 200 rounds of am- 
munition per gun. This included canis- 
ter, which could not be used at long range, 
and solid shot, which could be used but 
with little effect. In addition, he felt that 
he needed to have some left to cover the 
return to Virginia. On the previous day 
his guns had fired for one to four hours. 
He did not estimate the exact number of 
rounds on hand, but did decide that the 
lack of ammunition must influence how 
long the cannonade must last. “Now, I 
could not hope to bombard effectively 
with anything less than the whole force 
of artillery at my disposal, for my range 
was to be generally over 1,200 yards,” he 
wrote, and he “had not the ammunition 
to make it a long business. It must be 
done inside of an hour if ever.””4 

Since all guns were ordered to fire 
slowly and deliberately, we can assume 
that they planned to fire at the rate of 30 
shots per hour. In 20 minutes, they would 
fire 10 shots. There was plenty of ammu- 
nition available for this.’° 

Alexander first estimated that the 
bombardment should last about 20 to 30 
minutes: 

I had, at first, taken no special 

thought as to how long I would 

let the fire continue, before telling 

Pickett to go. Some 20 to 30 

minutes I supposed to be about 

right. Not shorter than 20, for the 
longer the time the more 
punishment the enemy would 

have. But not longer than 30, 

because they had a long charge, & 


I must allow plenty of time for 
them to cover the distance within 
the hour.” 

After the exchange of notes with 
Longstreet and further consideration, he 
lowered his estimate to 15 to 20 minutes.: 

And then, feeling more responsi- 
bility, I began to revise my calcula- 
tions about when to give Pickett 
the order to start. To be too soon, 
seemed safer than to be too late, so 
I fixed in my own mind on 20 
minutes—with a possibility of 
even shortening it to 15, if things 
looked favorably at the time.’” 


When Alexander thought he saw the 
guns in the main part of the Federal line 
pull out, he finally ordered Pickett for- 
ward. It was between 1:45 and 2:00 p.m., 
according to his watch.’® Originally in- 
tended to last about 20 minutes and pos- 
sibly as long as 30, it ended up lasting at 
least 45 minutes to an hour according to 
Alexander, and perhaps up to an hour 
longer, depending upon which account 
one concludes is the most accurate. 


THE CHARGE 


One of the most important parts of 
the plans for the Confederate artillery on 
July 3rd has been generally overlooked 
and/or misunderstood by Gettysburg 
historians. General Robert E. Lee clearly 
stated that a crucial assignment of the 
artillery was to go forward with the in- 

ind take an offensive role in the 
charge. Virtually every one of the impor- 
tant participants in the planning of 
Pickett’s Charge who left an account 
noted it as part of the plan, and all 
stressed its importance. As Lee put it: 
“The batteries were directed to be pushed 
forward as the infantry progressed, protect 
their flanks, and support their attacks 
closely.””°(emphasis added) Longstreet 
recalled that he “gave orders for the bat- 
teries to refill their ammunition chests, 
and to be prepared to follow up the ad- 
vance of the infantry.’®° 

Like the orders to fire slowly and 
deliberately, and by battery at specified 
targets, the plan to advance the guns was 
a product of careful consideration. Con- 
federate artillery had been used in this 
manner throughout the war. Indeed, 
Thomas J. Jackson had made his reputa- 
tion using his guns for up-close work as 
far back as the war with Mexico. Henry 
Hunt had admired the Confederate 
artillery’s mobility throughout the first 


two years of the war and on July 2nd 
Alexander had led his guns in a very simi- 
lar maneuver.®! Perhaps the most effec- 
tive artillery charge of the entire war had 
occurred just the day before, when 
Alexander led his guns against the Peach 
Orchard. 

Using conditional language, the 
planners directed that any guns that were 
able would participate in Pickett’s Charge. 
This meant that if a gun had enough 
ammunition and was mobile—had 
enough men and horses to man it and no 
broken wheels, axles, etc.,—it would be- 
come part of Pickett’s Charge. Long- 
street’s order to Alexander carried in- 
structions that “When the moment 
arrives advise General Pickett, and of 
course advance such artillery as you can 
use in aiding the attack.”*? In his mem- 
oirs, Alexander recalled Longstreet’s or- 
ders to send the guns forward: 

Note Gen. Longstreet’s expression 
in a message to be quoted in full 
presently, “drive off the enemy or 
greatly demoralize him.” When 
the artillery had accomplished 
that, the infantry column of 
attack was to charge. And then, 
further, I was to ‘advance such 
artillery as you can use in aiding 
the attack.’*? (emphasis added) 


Recall that Pendleton wrote in a matter 
of fact manner, as if it was of course an 
obvious part of the plan, that “a concen- 
trated and destructive fire, consequent 
upon which a general advance was to be 
made.”*4 (emphasis added) That “general 
advance” included as many guns as pos- 
sible. 

One of the most famous stories of 
the charge on the Confederate side cen- 
ters on nine 12-pdr. Howitzers sent to 
Alexander by Pendleton. Alexander 
clearly stated that he had earmarked them 
for the charge. “I placed them under cover 
close in rear of the forming column with 
orders to remain until sent for,’ he wrote, 
“intending to take them with the column 
when it advanced.”® In 1877 Alexander 
recalled that he had planned on having 
them “be ready to move ahead of Pickett’s 
division in the advance.”** In the 1890s 
when Alexander set down the specific 
components of his orders that day, he 
again put the forward charge of the artil- 
lery as the centerpiece of his narrative, 
though now he said that the guns were to 
follow the infantry: 
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I intended not to let them fire a 
shot in the preliminary cannonade, 
& to keep them undercover & out 
of view, so that with fresh men, & 
uninjured horses, & full chests of 
ammunition, these 9 light howit- 
zers might follow Pickett’s infantry 
in the charge, more promptly, & 
also, perhaps more safely than guns 
out of the firing line could do. I say 
more safely, because one function 
of a firing line of artillery, in a case 
like this, is to cover the retreat of 
the storming column in case it fails 
to make a lodgement upon the 
enemy’s line. If the guns from the 
firing line advance prematurely, & 
are caught in a repulse, they may 
not only be lost, but turned on 
their former owners at most critical 
moments, & with fatal effect.87 


He also explained his concept of 
when the guns were supposed to go in 
relation to the infantry: 

When I got the 9 extra howitzers, I, 
at first, intended merely to follow 
behind Pickett’s infantry, without 
attempting to fire a shot, until I got 
as close as I could go without 
getting within infantry range. 
There, I would have halted & 
unlimbered, to cover his retreat if 
he were repulsed; or to limber up & 
follow quickly if he made a 
lodgement. Meanwhile, too, all the 
batteries in the firing line had 
similar orders—to limber up & 
follow any success, as promptly as 
possible.** 


Alexander left several accounts in 
which he discussed preparations for send- 
ing guns forward with the artillery. Just 
two weeks after the battle he wrote his 
father that he was ordered to give Pickett 
and Pettigrew the signal to go forward. 
Then “my 9 reserve guns & all that could 
of the 75 in line were to advance also.”*? 


(emphasis added) 
THE ORDERS 


During and after the wide-ranging 
discussion the planners carefully crafted 
and precisely worded a series of orders. 
They were deliberately and methodically 
repeated down the chain of command, 
from Lee to Longstreet and Pendleton, 
then to the battalion and battery com- 
manders. Indeed virtually every officer 
involved remarked on their specific and 


detailed nature and the care that was de- 
voted to getting them correctly dissemi- 
nated. Longstreet noted that an unusual 
amount of effort was expended to ex- 
plain all aspects of the charge to all par- 
ticipants: 
...we had been more particular in 
giving orders than ever before; that 
the commanders had been sent for 
and the point of attack had been 
carefully designated, and that the 
commanders had been directed to 
communicate to their subordi- 
nates, and through them to every 
soldier in the command, the work 
that was before them, so that they 
should nerve themselves for the 
attack and fully understand it.”° 


Chief of Artillery William Nelson 
Pendleton recalled that great care was 
taken to make sure everyone had clear 
orders. Apparently he issued orders gov- 
erning the artillery of the other two corps: 


To Colonel Alexander, placed here 
in charge by General Longstreet, 
the wishes of the commanding 
general were repeated. The 
battalion and battery commanders 
were also cautioned how to fire so 
as to waste as little ammunition as 
possible. To the Third Corps 
artillery attention was also given. 
Major Poague’s battalion had been 
advanced to the line of the right 
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wing, and was not far from its left. 
His guns also were well posted. 
Proper directions were also given 
to him and his officers. The other 
battalions of this corps, a portion 
of Garnett’s, under Major 
[Charles] Richardson, being in 
reserve, held their positions of the 
day before, as did those of the 
Second Corps, each group having 
specific instructions from its 
chief.?! 

If any doubt existed that the orders 
were clear and precise, Alexander cleared 
it up. 

... among the very unjust &, 
indeed, absurd criticisms which 


poor Gen. Longstreet’s detractors 
have brought against him, in 
connection with this battle, is 
one to the effect that Gen. Lee’s 
orders were disobeyed & ne- 
glected the handling of our 
artillery in Pickett’s Charge. Now 
the orders which I received, both 
from Longstreet & Pendleton, 
were quite specific, & were 
carried out to the letter, as I will 
show, & even more effectively, I 
think, than could have been 
reasonably expected beforehand. 
Moreover, they were identical 
with the usual practice, both of 
our army and the Federals, in 
attacking each other in position, 
from the beginning of the war to 
the end of it.? 


CONCLUSIONS 


The artillery plan for Pickett’s 
Charge was the most complex ever de- 
signed by General Lee. Even after it failed 
he continued to believe that it was the 
best plan he could have devised. In a let- 
ter to Jefferson Davis written on July 3 Ist, 
Lee said that “with the knowledge I then 
had, & in the circumstances I was then 
placed, I do not know what better course 
I could have pursued.” 


Left: Major William Poague, Wise: 
The Long Arm of Lee. 


In an effort to understand what oc- 
curred on July 3, 1863, this article has 
linked together several important points. 
The planners perceived the artillery as a 
key part of the charge: indeed, in their 
minds the success of the infantry de- 
pended upon the success of the artillery. 
They had their enemy virtually sur- 
rounded, and could hit him from any 
angle, including the rear and flanks. The 
destruction of Federal guns seemed a rea- 
sonable expectation, based on past per- 
formances, and the rain of lead actually 
delivered to the east slope of Cemetery 
Ridge bore this out. 

The planning was not limited to Lee 
and Longstreet. It began on the evening 
of July 2nd and continued on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd in a series of floating meet- 
ings that consumed at least six hours and, 
if one counts Longstreet’s efforts and 
communications with Alexander, nine or 
ten hours. They thoroughly discussed the 
charge and all aspects of the artillery’s 
participation. The charge was ordered 
because they believed that the ground 
captured on July 2nd gave them a plat- 
form for their artillery that would allow 
their guns to prevent Federal artillery 
from destroying the attack as it ap- 
proached Cemetery Ridge. The sheer 
quantity of guns would overcome the 
problems posed by the shortage of am- 
munition and its poor quality. The guns 
were carefully placed and ordered to open 


Siw ’ 


simultaneously, and to fire slowly and 
deliberately by battery at specific targets, 
with secondary targets designated. 
Alexander intended the firing to last 
about twenty minutes, but because of the 
effectiveness of the Federal guns, he was 
forced to extend it to more than double 
the time planned. When the infantry be- 
gan their charge, the guns were supposed 
to go forward. 

Despite careful planning the artillery 
failed to achieve its objective. The gener- 
ally accepted explanation, that they fired 
high, as George Stewart might say, is a 
massive simplicity that has arisen over 
time. The complex reality of the plan has 
been blurred into folk-tale and legend. 
Amidst the smoke, fear and excitement, 
a variety of factors led to failure, in turn 
causing the failure of the infantry assault. 
What those events were will be the sub- 
ject of a follow-up article. 
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TERRY A. JOHNSTON, JR. 


FAILURE BEFORE 


Longstreet’s Attack on Fort Sanders 


“I have witnessed many 
terrible conflicts, but I 
know of none where 
more daring, bravery, 
and perseverance were 
exhibited by both 
Federal and 


Confederate.” * 
Brigadier General 
Benjamin G. Humphreys, C.S.A. 


“,.. The enemy were 
demented enough to 


storm this fort.”? 
—Claudius B. Grant, 
Company D, 20th Michigan Infantry 


Y THE SUMMER OF 1863, 
James Longstreet had firmly es- 
tablished himself as one of the 
Confederacy’s most capable 
general officers. His successes as division 
and then corps commander on the battle- 
fields of 1861 and 1862—Seven Days, 
Antietam, and Fredericksburg, to name 
a few—had duly earned him his sobri- 
quet as Robert E. Lee’s “old war horse.” 
But in August 1863, Longstreet was push- 
ing for a westward transfer, the result of, 
among other factors, his growing ambi- 
tion for promotion, dissatisfaction with 
Lee after Gettysburg, and long-standing 
advocacy of strengthening Southern mili- 
tary forces in the West. Longstreet got his 
wish on September 5; Union advances in 
Tennessee—Ambrose Burnside’s occupa- 
tion of Knoxville three days earlier and 
William S. Rosecrans’ steady approach 
toward Braxton Bragg’s army at Chatta- 
nooga—prompted Jefferson Davis to 
authorize the dispatch of two of the First 
Corps’ three divisions to support Bragg. 
However, contrary to what Longstreet 
may have hoped, his western excursion 
would not prove to be the shining mo- 
ment of his military career, a springboard 
to independent command and distinc- 


tion, and a means to decisive victory in 
the West. Indeed, Longstreet’s indepen- 
dent foray into East Tennessee in Novem- 
ber 1863—punctuated by his attack on 
Fort Sanders at Knoxville—was a com- 
plete failure. 


A CHANGE OF SCENERY 

Without question, the first leg of 
Longstreet’s western sojourn proved re- 
markably successful. Longstreet’s com- 
mand, consisting of the infantry divisions 
of Major Generals Lafayette McLaws and 
John B. Hood (the latter commanded by 
Brigadier General Micah Jenkins while 
Hood convalesced from his Gettysburg 
wound), Colonel Edward Porter Alex- 
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ander’s artillery battalion, and Major 
General Joseph Wheeler’s cavalry corps, 
embarked on their circuitous trip to 
Chattanooga on September 9. The move 
was a terrific logistical accomplishment. 
With the direct route to Bragg blocked 
by the Federal occupation of Knoxville, 
Longstreet moved his force on a variety 
of railroad cars through the Carolinas, 
into Georgia, and on to Chattanooga, 
which was reached by the First Corps’ 
lead elements on September 17.° 

Just two days later, after a series of 
delays and missed opportunities, Bragg 
attacked William Rosecrans’ Federal 
army positioned some twelve miles south 


of Chattanooga, near Chickamauga 
Les 


2 WA 


TAP. 


KNOXVIL 


Creek. After a day of bloody but incon- 
clusive fighting, Longstreet’s fortuitous 
arrival that night with five of his nine bri- 
gades handed the Confederates the ad- 
vantage. When the hostilities resumed on 
the morning of September 20, Longstreet, 
in command of the Confederate Left 
Wing, exploited a breech in the Union 
line and drove Rosecrans’ army from the 
field. Only a successful stand by George 
Thomas’ Federal troops on Snodgrass Hill 
saved Rosecrans’ army from being com- 
pletely destroyed at Chickamauga.* 

Though greatly satisfied with the 
decisive Confederate victory at Chicka- 
mauga (and no doubt with his role in the 
battle), Longstreet’s contentment did not 
last long. Almost immediately after the 
battle he and Bragg began to clash. The 
oft-indecisive Bragg delayed pursuit of 
Rosecrans’ vanquished army for two days, 
allowing the enemy to survive and re- 
group in the defenses of Chattanooga, 
which the Confederates besieged soon 
thereafter. Longstreet fumed over the lost 
opportunity to finish off Rosecrans. Ina 
letter written to Secretary of War James 
Seddon on September 26, he lambasted 
his new superior officer: “To express my 
convictions in a few words,our chief has 
done but one thing that he ought to have 
done since I joined his army. That was to 
order the attack upon the 20th. All other 
things that he has done he ought not to 
have done. J am convinced that nothing 
but the hand of God can save us or help 
us as long as we have our present com- 
mander.”° 

Though his frustration with Bragg 
was undoubtedly genuine, Longstreet’s 
letter to Seddon revealed his determina- 
tion—even predisposition—to subvert 
Bragg’s authority. After approximately 
one week under Bragg’s command, dur- 
ing which time their combined forces had 
won a decisive victory, Longstreet had 
concluded that he could not continue to 
serve “under such distressing circum- 
stances.” The solution, Longstreet disin- 
genuously suggested, was for Lee to re- 


Vovember 29, 1863 - 


place Bragg as commander of the Con- 
federate Army of Tennessee, a plan he 
knew was completely unrealistic, and 
which ran counter to his underlying wish 
for the command to fall upon himself.® 

Longstreet wallowed under Bragg’s 
command for another month before he 
finally got his chance to separate from the 
unpopular Confederate. On or about 
November 1, Longstreet caught wind of 
a rumor circulating camp that he and his 
men would be sent against Union forces 
in East Tennessee. On November 3, the 
rumor was confirmed; Bragg summoned 
Longstreet to a meeting in which he pro- 
posed the idea and gauged Longstreet’s 
impressions. The plan, suggested several 
days earlier to Bragg by Jefferson Davis, 
called for Longstreet to proceed against 
Burnside’s troops around Knoxville with 
McLaws’ and Hood’s divisions, 
Alexander’s artillery, and Wheeler’s cav- 
alry. If all went according to design, 
Longstreet’s force would defeat and drive 
Burnside’s Army of the Ohio from East 
Tennessee then return to Chattanooga to 
reunite with the Army of Tennessee.’ 

At first, Longstreet did not approve 
of Bragg’s proposal. Instead of splitting 
Bragg’s command in two, he recom- 
mended that the entire army withdraw 
behind Chickamauga Creek. From there 
it could launch a unified attack against 
Burnside’s Federals in East Tennessee “so 


Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet(left), and Major General 
Ambrose E. Burnside. 


Opposite: Burnside’s triumphant entry 
into Knoxville, Harper’s Weekly, October 
24, 1863, Library of Congress. 


suddenly and so severely,” thought Long- 
street, “that his force should be crushed 
before he could know anything of our 
purposes.” Longstreet’s hesitancy to have 
Bragg split his army was due only in part 
to his interest in sending the largest pos- 
sible force against Burnside—he also re- 
alized the potential danger such a maneu- 
ver would pose to Bragg’s remaining force. 
With Longstreet’s departure, the dimin- 
ished Army of Tennessee would be out- 
numbered by its opponents, a disadvan- 
tage that could easily turn to disaster.® 

Despite Longstreet’s objections, 
Bragg resolved to move ahead with the 
original plan. His decision, though rife 
with risk, must have satisfied Longstreet 
on two levels: it put some much needed 
distance between him and Bragg, and 
gave him his opportunity for indepen- 
dent command. It would prove to be a 
regrettable decision for both Confeder- 
ate commanders. 


ON TO KNOXVILLE 
Ambrose Burnside’s position in East 
Tennessee was far from secure at the time 
Bragg and Longstreet finalized their plan 
to move against him. The Army of the 
Ohio’s line of supply, precarious ever since 
its occupation of Knoxville in September, 
had worsened with the Union defeat at 
the Battle of Chickamauga. His Cumber- 
land Gap supply route open but painfully 
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slow, Burnside was unable to receive pro- 
visions from Rosecrans’ base at Nashville, 
forcing him to depend heavily on the 
loyal citizens of East Tennessee to pro- 
vide his army with food, fodder, and 
other much needed supplies. 

Burnside had manpower problems 
as well. Though he possessed an aggre- 
gate 24,000 men throughout East Tennes- 
see in early November 1863 (Brigadier 
General Robert B. Potter’s IX Corps, 
Brigadier General Mahlon D. Manson’s 
XXIII Corps, and Brigadier General 
James M. Shackelford’s Cavalry Corps), 
they were spread out along an approxi- 
mately eighty mile arc around Knoxville, 
from the Cumberland Gap (northeast ) 
to Loudon (southwest). At the time of the 
Bragg-Longstreet council meeting, 
Burnside had only slightly over half of 
his force stationed in Knoxville or to the 
west of the city along the East Tennessee 
and Georgia Railroad, the route over 
which Longstreet and his 17,000 Confed- 
erates would soon advance. 


——————EE7IE =a 
Colonel Edward Porter Alexander 
Tulane University Library, New Orleans 


HE LEAD ELEMENTS of Long- 
street's force departed Chatta- 
nooga for the railroad stop at 
Tyner’s Station on November 5. 
Far from an auspicious start, the first leg 
of the Confederate advance was marked 
by shortages and delays, and set the tone 
for the remainder of the campaign. At 
Tyner’s Station, Longstreet’s men 
boarded railcars that would carry them 
as far as the town of Sweetwater, some 
fifty miles closer to the enemy. But 
Longstreet’s infantry remained at Tyner’s 
for three days, as the rail line proved in- 


capable of accommodating such a large 
army. Colonel Alexander’s artillerists suf- 
fered greatly due to the delays: “the rail- 
road was so taxed” carrying the Confed- 
erate infantry, noted Alexander, that he 
and his gunners “were detained at Tyner’s 
until the 10th, and meanwhile nearly 
starved, as rations had been provided for 
only half that time.”? 

Though it took days longer than ex- 
pected, the majority of Longstreet’s men 
reached Sweetwater by November 11. 
Contrary to expectations, much needed 
supplies did not await the Confederates 
upon their arrival. “When we arrived in 
Sweet Water...,” recalled Chief Commis- 
sary R.J. Moses, “our troops had been two 
days without meat, and no provision 
whatever had been made for their sup- 
plies.... The department...was utterly un- 
provided for, and its condition as bad as 
it could be in a country not utterly ex- 
hausted.” !° Another critical problem was 
a lack of wagons (both in number and 
quality) needed to form an adequate sup- 
ply train. “We reached Sweet Water 30 
wagons short of the transportation al- 
lowed us,” noted Captain and Assistant 
Quartermaster Frank Potts. Though 
Brags, dispatched thirty-nine wagons to 
meet Longstreet’s army at Sweetwater, he 
had promised seventy. And what wagons 
he did send were of low quality. Accord- 
ing to Captain Potts, “[T]he condition of 
what [transportation] we had was be- 
yond all question the worst I ever saw; 
wagons frequently breaking down, mules 
just able in a large proportion of cases to 
carry their harness, harness much worn, 
and many teams without collars or 
saddles.”!! 

Longstreet protested his army’s situ- 
ation to Bragg, but in vain. “Instead of 
being prepared to make a campaign,” 
wrote Longstreet to Bragg on November 
11, “I find myself not more than half pre- 
pared to subsist.” All the deficiencies and 
delays could be stomached, continued 
Longstreet, if Bragg would send him 
more men with which to proceed: “There 
are many reasons for anticipating great 
results from the expedition against Gen- 
eral Burnside’s army with a proper force; 
but with the force that I now have I think 
it would be unreasonable to expect 
much.” Bragg was not sympathetic. “Your 
several dispatches... astonish me,” he 
wrote Longstreet. He could contribute no 
more troops to the East Tennessee cam- 
paign; as for transportation, in Bragg’s 
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opinion, Longstreet already had plenty, 
he merely had to use it more “energeti- 
cally.” !2 

As Longstreet and Bragg disputed 
the issues surrounding the stalled East 
Tennessee campaign, Burnside and Grant 
became aware of the Confederate ad- 
vance. After days of uncertainty, Burnside 
was sure by November 13 that 
Longstreet’s corps was headed for him. 
He wasted little time relaying to Grant 
the situation and his plan of action. In- 
stead of making a firm stand near 
Loudon to prevent the enemy from cross- 
ing the Tennessee River, Burnside would 
withdraw his force toward Knoxville, 
where it could consolidate inside the 
city’s fortifications and give Longstreet 
battle. Burnside made his reasons clear: 
“If we concentrate in the neighborhood 
of Loudon, the enemy will have the ad- 
vantage of being able to re-enforce from 
the [East Tennessee and Georgia] rail- 
road; whereas if we concentrate near this 
place [Knoxville], not only the present 
force of the enemy, but all re-enforce- 
ments would have to march some 40 
miles before fighting.... Should he... at- 
tack us in this neighborhood, he will be 
so far from the main body of Bragg’s 
army that he cannot be recalled in time 
to assist it... after Sherman gets up.” Grant 
concurred. If Burnside could hold off 
Longstreet’s advance for seven days, he 
thought, it would give Sherman sufficient 
time to get his XV Corps to Chattanooga 
and relieve the besieged Union Army of 
the Tennessee. After Sherman’s arrival, 
Grant could send Burnside reinforce- 
ments to support his opposition of 
Longstreet’s Confederates. In the mean- 
time, Burnside would be on his own, 
charged with the very important task of 
staving off the Confederate menace to 
East Tennessee. It was a threat that 
alarmed even President Lincoln, who in- 
sisted Burnside keep him closely in- 
formed as to all developments.!? 

Burnside did not have much time to 
prepare for Longstreet’s approaching 
force. Despite the delays, Longstreet’s 
Confederates reached the outskirts of 
Loudon on the afternoon of November 
13 and began construction of a pontoon 
bridge across the Tennessee River at 
Huff’s Ferry. That night, Longstreet de- 
tached Wheeler with three of his cavalry 
brigades to advance upon Maryville, cap- 
ture the Union cavalry outpost there, and 
seize the strategically important heights 


opposite Knoxville on the south side of 
the Tennessee River. The following morn- 
ing, Longstreet’s infantry began to cross 
the Tennessee. They initially met little 
resistance, as the numerically inferior 
Union force at Loudon—the men of 
Brigadier General Julius White’s Second 
Division, XXIII Corps—was quickly 
withdrawn eastward along the East Ten- 
nessee and Georgia Railroad to Lenoir’s 
Station. 

Already stationed at Lenoir’s Station 
were the approximately 5,000 men of the 
IX Corps. The nearby Confederate threat 
at Loudon took them by surprise. For the 
previous several days, the men of the IX 
Corps had been hard at work erecting 
quarters they fully expected would be 
their homes for the winter. When orders 
were issued on the morning of Novem- 
ber 14 for them to prepare to move out, 
disbelief abounded. “This morning just 
at daybrake we received orders to pack 
up everything and be ready to move at a 
moments notice,” noted Corporal Will- 
iam Todd, a member of the 79th New 
York Infantry (1st Brigade, 1st Division, 
IX Corps). “[T]he orders were so unex- 
pected that we hardly knew what to make 
of it. We had been working for the past 
week building winter quarters and fixing 


up things for a winter’s stay and the idea 
of us being driven away by the Rebels 
never for once entered our heads.... had 
just finished my chimney the afternoon 
previous and it was drawing splendidly. 
Nearly all the troops had log houses built 
and a more comfortable camp for win- 
ter quarters I have never seen.” !4 
Corporal Todd also recorded the 
state of Lenoir’s Station in the wake of 
Burnside’s order: 
A short time after receiving our 
orders Lenoir presented a very 
exciting appearance|. W]omen 
running about here and there 
packing up their furniture and 
bedding, preferring to leave their 
homes rather than remain there 
when the Rebels had possession. 
Couriers and horse men of all kinds 
hurrying and galloping about as if 
it was their last moment, teamsters 
yelling and lashing their mules, 
troops marching back & forward 
and batteries taking position, all so 
much changed from the quiet 
appearance of yesterday that a 
person hardly knew what to make 
of it. 


Burnside arrived at Lenoir’s Station from 
Knoxville on the morning of the 14th to 


personally oversee his troops’ move- 
ments. He quickly ordered Julius White’s 
2d Division, XXIII Corps (which had 
reached Lenoir’s at 9:00 a.m.), and 
Potter’s IX Corps to move back toward 
Loudon and slow Longstreet’s crossing 
long enough for the Army of the Ohio’s 
trains and supplies to get a head start on 
their withdraw to Knoxville. Burnside did 
not leave his rearguard force at Loudon 
for long; early on the morning of Novem- 
ber 15, he directed White and Porter to 
remove their commands—which had 
engaged in brisk but largely inconsequen- 
tial skirmishing with Longstreet’s men 
the previous day—and begin the “lei- 
surely” retreat toward Knoxville.!> 

White’s and Porter’s commands ar- 
rived at Lenoir’s Station early in the af- 
ternoon of November 15 and established 
a temporary encampment. Though Con- 
federate skirmishers reached their posi- 
tion near nightfall, Burnside’s force 
passed the night “without serious moles- 
tation” from the enemy. On November 
16, Burnside ordered the resumption of 
the retreat toward Knoxville along the 
Loudon Road. Commenced before day- 
light, the march was slow going; a mass 
of artillery, supply wagons, and men 
crammed onto the route of retreat, made 
muddy by recent rains. Meanwhile, the 
Confederates continued to advance. In an 
attempt to prevent Burnside from reach- 
ing the defenses of Knoxville, Longstreet 
had split his force upon reaching Lenoir’s 
Station: while Jenkins’ division continued 
the pursuit of Burnside’s troops along the 
Loudon Road, McLaws’ division moved 
to the north upon the Kingston Road in 
an effort to reach Campbell’s Station, 
where the Loudon and Kingston Roads 
met, before Burnside. 

For Burnside’s men on the Loudon 
Road, the threat posed by the advancing 
enemy was palpable. Private Charles L. 
Nightingale of the 29th Massachusetts 
Infantry (2d Brigade, 1st Division, IX 
Corps) remembered the retreat on No- 
vember 16 as follows: 

After marching some two hours | 
stopped beside the road to rest as I 
was very tired and had suffered 
with the chills during the night. 
While stopping I met two or three 
of our boys and after going a short 
distance farther we proposed 


Left; drawing artillery through the mountains 
of East Tennessee. Library of Congress 
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stopping and making some coffee 
which we did and I went to work as 
rapidly as possible and cooked me 
some meat and had scarcely got it 
done when our rear guard of 
mounted infantry and cavalry came 
along and said:—“Boys throw away 
your knapsacks and double-quick it 


or the ‘Rebs’ will gobble you up.”!® 


Edgar Phelps, an enlisted man in the 
20th Michigan Infantry (3d Brigade, Ist 
Division, IX Corps), confirmed their pre- 
carious position: “We had not hardly got 
out of sight [of Lenoir] before our cav- 
alry was driven in and they kept close on 
to us like a pack of hounds after their 
prey. Every mile or two the 3rd brigade 
was formed into line of battle and as soon 
as the cavalry would come up we would 
again march on[.] We marched in this 
manner about eight miles to Campbells 
station...” !” 

Nightingale, Phelps, and the bulk of 
Burnside’s men were able to reach the 
crossroads at Campbell’s Station around 
noon on the 16th, only fifteen minutes 
before the lead elements of McLaws’ force 
appeared. Sharp fighting soon ensued. 
Longstreet sent his divisions against 
Burnside’s troops, who took positions on 
the high ground east of Campbell’s Sta- 
tion, but to no avail. When darkness 
forced an end to the fighting, Burnside’s 
route to Knoxville, some sixteen miles 
distant, remained open.!® 

The successful stand at Campbell’s 
Station not only prevented Longstreet 
from getting between Burnside and 
Knoxville, but it also bought the Union 
commander valuable time to have the 
city’s defenses further prepared for his 
approaching troops. Burnside left this 
important task to his army’s chief engi- 
neer, Captain Orlando M. Poe. “From 
Campbell’s Station I was instructed to 
select, around Knoxville, lines of defense 
and have everything prepared to put the 
troops into position as they should ar- 
rive, recalled the thirty-one-year-old 
West Point graduate. Being already “well 
acquainted with the ground,” Poe needed 
little time to put his plan in writing.!? 

What Poe had to work with was a 
series of largely unfinished trenches, bat- 
tery placements, forts, and earthworks 
that stretched around Knoxville. The city 
itself sat 150 feet above the Tennessee 
River—which bordered Knoxville to the 
south—on a half-mile-wide plateau. Two 


streams, both of which ran from north 
to south and emptied into the Tennes- 
see, cut through the plateau: First Creek 
separated the main portion of Knoxville 
from East Knoxville; about 1,000 yards 
farther west, Second Creek ran along the 
western edge of the plateau. A third 
stream, appropriately called Third Creek, 
flowed about a mile west of Second 
Creek. 

Union defenses on the Knoxville 
side of the Tennessee River began on 
high ground just west of the mouth of 
Second Creek, known as College Hill. 
From there, the line ran northwestward 
900 yards to Battery Noble, an artillery 
emplacement, then angled 50 degrees 
northward and continued 600 more 
yards (crossing the Kingston Road in the 
process) to Fort Loudon. The line then 
changed direction again, shifting about 
65 degrees eastward and running to Sec- 
ond Creek. Battery Zoellner occupied 
this last stretch of line. (In addition, a 
short interior line ran from Fort Loudon 
to the mouth of Second Creek, a stretch 
that included Fort Byington.) The defen- 
sive line continued on, extending be- 
tween Second and First Creeks and then 
running to Mabry’s Hill, where it angled 
sharply back to the southeast and termi- 
nated at the mouth of First Creek. Sev- 
eral additional defensive works—includ- 
ing Batteries Galpin, Wiltsie, Billingsley, 
Clifton Lee, Stearman, and Fearns, and 
Forts Comstock, Huntington Smith, and 
Hill—occupied these final several thou- 
sand yards of the tortuous Union line.”° 

When Burnside’s men began filing 
into the city about daylight on the morn- 
ing of November 17, Poe directed them 
to their positions. First to arrive were the 
careworn men of Potter’s [X Corps, ex- 
hausted from the previous days’ move- 
ments. “[A]fter a very tedious march... 
through darkness and mud we arrived 
at Knoxville,” recounted 20th Michigan- 
der Edgar Phelps, who, along with the 
rest of the First Division, IX Corps, 
soon occupied the defenses west of the 
city from the Tennessee River to Sec- 
ond Creek. John F. Hartranft’s Second 
Division, IX Corps, manned the line 
between Second and First Creeks, 
while soldiers from the XXIII Corps 
filled the remaining fortifications east 
of First Creek and assisted troopers 
from James M. Shackleford’s cavalry 
force in maintaining positions on the 
south side of the Tennessee River.?! 
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Captain Orlando M. Poe 
Library of Congress 


HE KEY TO UNION defenses 
West of Knoxville—the direc- 
tion from which the enemy was 
fast approaching—was Fort 
Loudon. Named by the Confederates 
who had begun its construction when 
they held Knoxville, Fort Loudon was still 
unfinished on November 17. It was, nev- 
ertheless, a formidable work. Built atop 
a nearly 200-foot hill, the fort was, in the 
words of Captain Poe, “a bastioned earth- 
work, built upon an irregular quadrilat- 
eral, the sides of which are, respectively, 
125 yards southern front, 95 yards west- 
ern front, 125 yards northern front, and 
85 yards eastern front.” When Burnside’s 
men reached Knoxville, Poe surmised 
that Fort Loudon’s “southern front was 
about half done; the western front was 
finished, except cutting the embrasures, 
and the northern front was nearly fin- 
ished.” (The eastern front, which was kept 
open, was to be closed with a stockade.) 
The fort itself was surrounded bya ditch, 
some twelve feet wide and as much as 
eight feet deep. Coupled with the height 
of the parapet, anyone looking to scale 
the exterior wall of Fort Loudon faced a 
climb of as much as twenty feet.?? 
Picked to garrison Fort Loudon were 
the men of the 79th New York Infantry. 
Lieutenant Samuel N. Benjamin of the 
Second U.S. Artillery, placed in command 
of Fort Loudon, personally requested the 
veteran “Highlanders,” as the predomi- 
nantly Scottish men of the 79th were 
known, for the job. Benjamin had served 
alongside the Highlanders for much of 
the war (79th New Yorkers on detached 


Lieutenant Samuel N. Benjamin 
National Archives 


service had even helped work his guns at 
South Mountain and Antietam) and was 
familiar with their fighting abilities. 
Though their numbers would eventually 
be augmented by elements of several 
other regiments, the 141 men of the 79th 
New York remained the fort’s primary 
defenders until the threat from 
Longstreet passed. Benjamin also as- 
signed ten cannon to Fort Loudon—four 
20-pound Parrots, four light 12-pound 
guns, and two 3-inch rifles.?? 

Before they were directed to Fort 
Loudon, the men of the 79th New York 
spent several hours in town. Highlander 
William Todd recorded the mood: 
“[E]ven at so early an hour [shortly after 
sunrise] the streets were filled with citi- 
zens all wearing an anxious and rather 
dolefull appearance—they thought no 
doubt that the Rebels were coming right 
in to take possession of the place and 
many of the people who had professed 
union sentiments while our army was in 
the town began to look rather ‘blue’ Their 
confidence however was somewhat re- 
stored when they saw us arriving in in 
such good order and taking our positions 
outside the town, and also by the self sat- 
isfied air with which we spoke of the re- 
sult that might be expected should the 
Enemy attack us.” 24 

After reaching their respective posi- 
tions during the morning of the 17th, 
Burnside’s 12,000 men in and around 
Knoxville got little time to catch up on 
much-needed rest before being put to 
work. The 36th Massachusetts Infantry’s 
Major Byron M. Cutcheon, who wrote 


about his experiences after the war, was 
no exception. Arriving at Knoxville just 
before daybreak, the major and his regi- 
ment “were told that we could lie down 
for an hour.” Recalled Cutcheon: 
I tied my horse to a post, stripped a 
board from a fence for a bed, and in 
two minutes was in a heavy sleep, 
and slept until awakened perhaps 
an hour and a half later. I found 
that the troops were being con- 
ducted to position by officers of the 
engineers, where lines of breast- 
works had been marked out. In the 
course of the morning, several 
hundred civilians were brought out 
from the city under guard of 
soldiers and put to work with pick 
and shovel, digging entrenchments. 
All soldiers who could be furnished 
with any kind of tools were also put 
at work. It was almost marvelous to 
see how fast the entrenchments and 
batteries grew.?° 


For the next several days, Cutcheon and 
his comrades—with assistance from 
gangs of Knoxville’s white and black resi- 
dents—worked around the clock to bet- 
ter their defenses. Existing trenches were 
improved; new ones were created. Forts 
and batteries were brought closer to 
completion. At Fort Loudon, the fever- 
ish pace produced quick results. Men cut 
embrasures in the fort, starting with the 
more developed north and west walls. 
Cotton bales wrapped in rawhide (an ef- 
fective fire retardant) were rolled atop the 
fort’s parapet to offer its inhabitants 
greater protection from enemy bullets. 
Outside the fort, Captain Poe had tele- 
graph wire, provided by the local railroad 
owner, strung between the stumps of 
young pine trees previously felled by the 
Confederates who had begun Loudon’s 
construction. The result was a “net-work 
entanglement” of shin-high wire meant 
to slow onrushing enemy troops. In ad- 
dition, Lieutenant Benjamin directed the 
construction of two lines of rifle pits to 
the front of the fort (similar lines were 
dug over the remainder of the Union 
line) for pickets—the first some 80 yards 
distant, the second, a fall-back line, just 
60 yards away.”6 


SIEGE OF KNOXVILLE 
The attack for which Burnside’s 
troops were so feverishly preparing was 
slow in coming. Frustrated at Campbell’s 
Station, Longstreet resumed the advance 


at dawn on November 17. It did not take 
long for his men to encounter the enemy; 
shortly before 9:30 a.m., the lead ele- 
ments of McLaws’ division came into 
contact with Burnside’s rearguard, a de- 
tachment of cavalry commanded by 
Brigadier General William P. Sanders. 
Sent by Burnside to protect the retreat- 
ing Union forces headed for Knoxville, 
the 30-year-old Sanders and his 700 
troopers dismounted and dug in some 
800 yards west of Third Creek along the 
Kingston Road. Sanders’ small force 
proved a formidable obstacle to 
Longstreet’s advance. For the remainder 
of the day, Sanders’ troopers held off re- 
peated challenges from Longstreet’s in- 
fantry, in the process buying their com- 
rades in Knoxville precious time to 
buttress the city’s defenses.?” 

Burnside, Poe, and Sanders gathered 
at 11:00 p.m. to discuss their situation. 
According to Poe, Burnside asked him 
how much longer would be needed to 
“make the [city’s] works defensible.” Poe’s 
answer was until noon of the next day. 
“Turning to Sanders,” recalled Poe, 
Burnside then “asked him if he would 
maintain his position until that time, and 
received an assuring promise.” Sanders 
would in fact hold Longstreet’s infantry 
in check well past noon on the 18th. But 
shortly after 2:30 p.m., the Confederates 
broke through Sanders’ thin line. While 
trying to rally his troops, the young com- 
mander was shot in his left side. He died 
the next day. 

The “gallant Sanders” had outper- 
formed his comrades’ expectations. “Ev- 
ery spadeful of earth turned while Sand- 
ers was fighting,” wrote Orlando Poe, 
“aided in making our position secure, 
and he had determined to sacrifice him- 
self if necessary for the safety of the rest 
of the army.” The men at work on Fort 
Loudon—soon after renamed Fort Sand- 
ers in honor of the fallen Federal—had 
had a clear view of Sanders’ stand. “It was 
a sorrowful sight to see our brave fellows 
forced back,” recalled Major Cutcheon. 
Burnside, who watched Sanders’ line 
break from inside Fort Loudon (hereaf- 
ter referred to as Fort Sanders), was sure, 
as were the men who comprised the fort’s 
garrison, that Longstreet’s Confederates 
would keep coming. “General Burnside 
was looking over the parapet of the fort, 
watching the engagement,’ noted High- 
lander William Todd, “and when he saw 
Sanders driven back he went from point 
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to point along the west front of the fort, 
encouraging the men, advising us to ‘keep 
cool, fire low, and be sure and hit some- 
thing every time.” But Longstreet’s men 
did not come, “contented... with driving 
back Sanders’ force” and occupying the 
contested high ground near Third 
Creek.?8 

Sanders’ successful stand had done 
much to diminish any opportunity the 
Confederates might have had to over- 
whelm the enemy—but did not eliminate 
it. Longstreet, however, decided to hedge 
his bets and halt the Confederate advance. 
“Our force was not strong enough to risk 
an assault from so great a distance from 
the enemy’s works,” claimed Longstreet 
after the fact. “We went to work, there- 
fore, to make our way forward by gradual 
and less hazardous measures, at the same 
time making examinations of the enemy’s 
entire positions.” Instead of attacking, 
Longstreet proceeded to envelop the 
Union defenses north of the Tennessee 
River, in effect laying siege to the city. He 
placed the brigades of Lafayette McLaws’ 
division west of Knoxville, stretching 
northward from the Tennessee River to a 
point beyond the northwest bastion of 
Fort Sanders. Micah Jenkins’ command 
(Hood’s division) formed on McLaws left 
and continued the line eastward. 
Wheeler’s cavalry, recalled on November 
17 after failing in their mission south of 
Knoxville, supported Jenkins’ line east of 
First Creek. At a distance of approxi- 
mately 700 yards from enemy lines, 
Longstreet’s men began to dig in.?? 

The first two weeks of the East Ten- 
nessee campaign had clearly not gone well 
for Longstreet. Thus far, supply and trans- 
portation shortages, poor weather, and a 
determined opponent had combined to 
prevent the Confederate commander 
from fulfilling his orders to “drive the en- 
emy out of East Tennessee, or, if possible, 
capture him.” Though Longstreet did 
have Burnside’s army virtually bottled up 
in Knoxville he could not afford to waste 
time on a lengthy siege, as Bragg’s posi- 
tion in Chattanooga grew more precari- 
ous by the day. Fully aware that the suc- 
cess of the campaign depended upon his 
speedy return to Chattanooga, Longstreet 
nevertheless displayed a surprising lack 
of urgency over the next ten days. He and 
his generals continued their study of 
Union lines during November 19 and 20, 
a task made harder because they did not 
possess maps of the city and vicinity. By 


November 21, Longstreet was certain of 
one thing: he needed more men. Estimat- 
ing that Burnside had, at minimum, 
20,000 troops in Knoxville, Longstreet 
again wired Bragg for reinforcements. “I 
think that my force is hardly strong 
enough to warrant my taking his works 
by assault,’ wrote Longstreet. Later the 
same day he sent a clearer entreaty to his 
superior: “Can't you spare me another 
division? It will shorten the work here 
very much.” 


the man who had overseen the construc- 
tion of Knoxville’s defenses when the city 
was in Confederate hands, to report to 
Longstreet in hopes that his knowledge 
of the terrain would facilitate the cam- 
paign. Bragg made it clear to Longstreet 
that he must act soon: “[{I]f practicable 
to end your work with Burnside promptly 
and effectively, it should be done now.” 
Longstreet promply canceled the attack 
on Fort Sanders. He would wait for his 
reinforcements.*? 


Ed: The hollow arrows on the map opposite indicate what might have been a 
better plan—a night assault pinching off the garrison of Fort Sanders, and yielding 
greater opportunities for exploitation. Such an assault could have been 


accompanied by an artillery bombardment, and by firing from all around the 
perimeter to confuse the defenders. On the other hand the ground to be crossed 
by the northern pincer was difficult, and it is doubtful in any case if Longstreet had 
enough men to follow up and capture the entire city. 


Having no immediate response 
from Bragg, Longstreet began laying 
plans for an attack. He at first believed 
the section of Union defenses to Jenkins’ 
front “seemed very weak.” On the 20th, 
Jenkins had been ordered to advance 
skirmishers shortly before nightfall and 
to be ready, “if the opportunity proved 
favorable,” to launch a sudden attack 
against the enemy. The opportunity did 
not prove favorable; Jenkins “reported 
the matter impracticable” to Longstreet 
shortly after dark, and the attack was 
canceled.?! 

The following day, November 21, 
Longstreet focused his attention on Fort 
Sanders. He formulated an assault on the 
fort by McLaws’ division, to be made un- 
der the cover of darkness during the 
night of November 22. But McLaws and 
his officers balked. “I consulted with 
some of my best officers,” wrote McLaws, 
“and finding that they were adverse to 
the assault, especially if made at night, 
as they could not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for their men unless they could 
see them.” Faced with this reluctance, 
Longstreet rescheduled the assault for 
sunrise on November 25.°4 

But it never materialized. On the 
night of November 23, Longstreet re- 
ceived a dispatch from Bragg informing 
him that some “11,000 reinforcements are 
now moving to your assistance”; the pre- 
vious day, Bragg had ordered the divisions 
of Major Generals Patrick Cleburne and 
Simon Buckner to depart for Knoxville. 
Bragg also directed his chief engineer, 
Brigadier General Danville Leadbetter, 
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Meanwhile, Burnside shored up his 
defenses. “By the 20th of November,” 
noted Burnside, “our line was in such 
condition as to inspire the entire com- 
mand with confidence in our entire abil- 
ity to hold the place against any rebel 
force that might be brought against it. But 
our men still continued to strengthen the 
lines by every possible means within their 
reach.” Union troops created interior lines 
of works, deepened rifle pits, and con- 
structed additional trenches. In addition, 
First and Second Creeks were dammed, 
resulting in the formation of “the most 
formidable wet ditches in front of a con- 
siderable portion of the line.”34 

Though confident in their prepara- 
tions, it did not take long for Burnside’s 
men in Knoxville to feel the effects of 
Longstreet’s siege. Though some supplies 
obtained from loyal citizens were able to 
enter the city via the unguarded French 
Broad River (which emptied into the Ten- 
nessee several miles east of the city), sol- 
diers had received no more than half-ra- 
tions from the time they arrived in 
Knoxville. By November 23, the sixth day 
of the siege, troops on the lines ceased re- 
ceiving meat and coffee—what small 
stores remained were reserved for the sick. 
Hunger quickly set in. “No meat for four 
days; no sugar, no coffee,” recorded 8th 
Michigan drummer boy Wilber Dicker- 
son in his journal on November 27. “[A] 
two pound loaf [of bread] for eight men 
for one day is our ration... The horses and 
mules are starving.” “(T]he question of 
supplies,” noted Captain Philip Wood- 
ward of the 36th Massachusetts Infantry, 
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“was a serious one. Bread made from 
wheat and corn mixed was issued to the 
men in only half and then quarter rations. 
No sugar nor coffee.... Some days we had 
an ear of corn per day, which was parched 
and pounded, stirred up in water and 
baked. In some instances we saw men 


picking up kernels of corn under the feet 


of the mules and eating them.” *° 


Brigadier General Danville Leadbetter 
USAMHI, Carlisle 


Faced with shortages, many of 
Burnside’s men supplemented their ra- 
tions by purchasing various items from 
the citizens of Knoxville. Highlander Wil- 
liam Todd and his tent-mate augmented 
their daily rations (“a piece of bran bread 
about the size of your fist”) with corn 
bread bought in the city. Others sought 
alternatives to coffee; “Jeff Davis’ Substi- 
tute,” a ground mixture of wheat and 
chicory, sold in town at $.75 a pound. 
“{H]ad not the boys recently been paid 
off? noted the 29th Massachusetts’ Pri- 
vate Charles Nightingale, “they would 
have suffered terribly.” *° 

Though Burnside’s men experienced 
varying degrees of hunger during the first 
days of the siege, they did not, to their 
surprise, encounter a serious attack at the 
hands of Longstreet’s Confederates. Nev- 
ertheless, there was plenty of danger. The 
Confederates constantly kept Burnside’s 
men in their sights. “T]he Enemys bul- 
lets were whistling over the fort in any- 
thing but a pleasant manner,’ wrote Cor- 
poral Todd. “[I]f one showed himself at 
an embrasure or put his head over the 
parapet a dozen balls would come sing- 
ing along causing all hands to dodge and 
duck in a manner not very creditable to 


‘old Soldiers.” For those on picket duty 
in front of Fort Sanders, life was espe- 
cially hazardous. Skirmishers on both 
sides, remembered 20th Michigander 
Edgar Phelps, “kept up a continual fire” 
from their respective rifle pits. And that 
fire became more threatening as 
Longstreet’s pickets gradually moved 
their positions forward. “Every night the 
rebs would dig new pits a little in the ad- 
vance until their sharp shooters in 
[among] them became very annoying to 
us in the fort and rifle pits,” recalled 
Phelps. So close did the Confederate pick- 
ets approach that opposing skirmishers 
could easily exchange words. “They (the 
‘rebs’) were within hailing distance,” 
noted Private Nightingale, “and would 
often call out ‘Vicksburg’ and we would 
reply by shouting the word ‘Fredericks- 
burg’ [and] ‘when are you going to call’ 
and often in the morning when making 
coffee would sing out ‘John have you had 
your coffee this morning—come and get 
some’—when they would whistle a rifle 
ball about our ears.” 77 

As Longstreet and Burnside pre- 
pared for a fight around Knoxville, 
Bragg’s position at Chattanooga wors- 
ened. Sherman’s force had finally reached 
Grant in Chattanooga; on November 23, 
they began an attack against Bragg’s po- 
sition southeast of the city. Alarmed, the 
Confederate leader immediately moved 
to recall Cleburne’s and Buckner’s divi- 
sions before they could depart for Knox- 
ville as previously ordered. All but Briga- 
dier General Bushrod Johnson and two 
brigades of infantry, some 2,600 men in 
all, could be stopped in time. Longstreet 
would receive his reinforcements, just not 
nearly many as he was expecting. 

General Leadbetter arrived at Knox- 
ville on the night of November 25. In 
Leadbetter, Longstreet believed he now 
had a man with a great knowledge of 
Knoxville’s various defenses. The two 
Confederates spent November 26 exam- 
ining Burnside’s lines. At first, according 
to Longstreet, Leadbetter favored his plan 
for an attack on Fort Sanders. But 
Leadbetter’s attention soon shifted to the 
area of the Union line northeast of the 
city near Mabry’s Hill. The following day 
Longstreet, Leadbetter, Jenkins, and 
Alexander made a “more careful exami- 
nation” of Mabry’s Hill. The idea was 
quickly dismissed. The reconnaissance, 
noted Alexander, “convinced every one 
that an attack in that quarter was impos- 
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sible. The hill was strongly fortified, the 
approaches inundated, and there was no 
cover within a mile for the formation and 
advance of an assaulting column. It was 
unanimously decided to go back to the 
plan of assaulting Fort Sanders....”°8 

Upon his arrival at Knoxville, 
Leadbetter had urged Longstreet “that 
something should be done quickly.” Yet 
his intervention had only served to waste 
precious time. Alexander, for one, was 
incredulous: “So General Leadbetter’s 
advent cost us three as valuable days as 
the sun ever shone upon.” To make mat- 
ters worse, while the small band of Con- 
federate officers reexamined the Union 
lines on the 27th, rumors of a large battle 
at Chattanooga reached Knoxville. 
Though nothing could be confirmed, 
Longstreet noted that “there seemed to 
be so many reports leading to the same 
conclusion that I determined that I 
must attack, and, if possible, get pos- 
session of Knoxville.” The assault of 
Fort Sanders was ordered for the 
morning of November 28.*? 

The Confederate plan of attack was 
relatively simple. The main thrust would 
be made by the men of McLaws division. 
Prior to the attack, a regiment or two each 
from the brigades of Brigadier Generals 
William Wofford and Benjamin 
Humphreys would advance upon the 
enemy picket lines in front of Fort Sand- 
ers. After driving the Union pickets back, 
these advance troops were to “choose and 
intrench a line so far beyond the rifle-pits 
of the enemy as was necessary to give 
command of their main works, and thus 
give more complete protection to the as- 
saulting columns.” Once an advance line 
was secure, the main attack would com- 
mence. Formed in columns of regiments 
close behind the advanced Confederate 
picket line (no more than 200 yards front 
the fort), the balance of Wofford’s and 
Humphreys’ brigades (left to right) 
would rush forward, bayonets fixed, and 
overtake Fort Sanders without firing a 
shot. Of McLaws’ remaining troops, 
Brigadier General Goode Bryan’s brigade 
was to follow closely behind Humphreys’ 
brigade in the attack; Brigadier General 
Joseph Kershaw’s brigade, which formed 
the extreme right of the Confederate line, 
would remain in place, advancing to the 
south of the fort only after Sanders was 
overrun.*® 

The focus of McLaws’ attack was to 
be the northwest corner of Fort Sanders, 
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Total Confederate strength around 20,000 men. 

Seymour gives total Confederate losses, excluding cavalry, 
as: killed, 182; wounded, 768; captured or missing, 192. 
Estimated cavalry losses, 250. Total: 1,392. 
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believed by the Confederates to be its 
Achilles’ heel. In the words of Colonel 
Alexander, the fort “was upon a hill that 
fell off to the north-west, so that a large 
force could be marched under cover and 
approach within two hundred yards of 
the fort without being exposed to view 
or to fire either from the fort or the adja- 
cent lines on either side, which here made 
an obtuse angle.” Once the attack began, 
McLaws’ Confederates would face only a 
relatively short dash to the fort, and 
would be supported by the Confederate 
pickets, who would shoot at any Union 
soldier exposing himself from within 
Sanders, thus keeping the enemy pinned 
inside and minimizing their fire. 
Supporting McLaws’ attack would 
be the men of Jenkins’ division, Weak- 
ened several days before when the bri- 
gades of Brigadier Generals Evander Law 
and Jerome Robertson were sent to posi- 
tions south of the Tennessee River, 
Jenkins’ command—after launching its 
own picket attack—was to follow up 


McLaws’ assault on Fort Sanders by ad- » 
vancing on the Union breastworks east | 
of the fort (at a point about 100 yards to | 


the left of the northwest bastion). Once 


these works were taken, Jenkins infantry | 


would do one of two things, depending 


upon the status of McLaws’ attack. If | . 
McLaws was successful, Jenkins’ men | 
were to “sweep down their lines [i.e., to | 


the east] and gain as much ground as... 
could [be] advantageously....” If McLaws’ 
attack faltered, Jenkins’ men were instead 


Fort Sanders would fall, and Burnside’s 
entire command at Knoxville would soon 
follow.*! 

Cover for the approximately 4,000- 
man assault force would be provided by 
Alexander’s artillery. Alexander had 
thirty-four guns at his disposal, “posted 
in the most available positions to fire 
upon... [Fort Sanders] and enfilade the 
adjacent lines....” Four howitzers rigged 
as mortars were to fire on the fort and 
“get the range by slow and deliberate 
practice” before the picket assault was 
made. Then the “direct-fire guns” were 
to do the same. After the picket assault 
was completed, all thirty-four guns were 
to “pour a rapid fire into the fort for 
about a half hour, to dismount its guns 
and demoralize its garrison....” Under the 
cover of this fire, and the fire of the ad- 
vanced Confederate picket force, the 
main infantry attack was to proceed. As 
the attacking force advanced, “the guns 
would shift their fire to the right and left, 
and the mortars would resume their 


to turn westward and take the fort “in |~* 


reverse.” Either way, hoped Longstreet, 


natural functions as howitzers and lim- 
ber up and follow the storming col- 
umn.” 42 

Drenching rains the night of No- 
vember 27 again delayed the attack, 
which had been scheduled for daylight 
the next morning. Once the rains lifted, 
a heavy fog, thick enough to obscure en- 
emy lines, set in. Longstreet visited 
McLaws during the morning of the 28th 
at his headquarters and told him they 
would wait for the fog to lift and attack 
at 2:00 p.m. McLaws went about finaliz- 
ing his preparations, consulted with 
Alexander regarding his artillery support, 
and issued the instructions to his brigade 
commanders. Shortly after issuing his 
orders, however, McLaws proposed to 
Longstreet that the attack be put off un- 
til the following morning. McLaws now 
preferred to launch the picket attack un- 
der the cover of darkness—and idea he 
had rejected a week before—well before 
the main assault was made. Longstreet as- 
sented. The picket assault would proceed 


Above: assault on the 
northwest bastion of 
Fort Sanders. Sketch 
from Todd’s regimental 
history of the 79th New 
York Highlanders. 


Left: “Assault on Fort 
Sanders,” Library of 
Congress 
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Brigadier General Benjamin G. Humphreys 
Miller, Photographic History 


at approximately 11:00 p.m. that night; 
the infantry assault would go forward, at 
long last, shortly before daylight on the 
morning of Sunday, November 29. 
One other significant change in 
plans was made during the afternoon of 
November 28. Not only would the attack 
now commence under the cover of dark- 
ness, but Alexander’s scheduled artillery 
bombardment would be scaled down 
considerably, Rather than inundate Fort 
Sanders with a thirty minute artillery 
barrage prior to the main attack, 
Alexander’s guns were now ordered only 
“to open just before day on the fort as a 
signal [for the infantry attack to begin], 
and to fire on it for a few minutes, and 
then over the enemy’s approaches to it as 
long as the fort resisted.” Alexander and 
his artillerists did not welcome their new 
orders. “This was a bitter disappointment 
to the artillery,” wrote Alexander, “after 
so many days spent in preparation.” * 
Alexander was not the only Confed- 
erate dissatisfied with the final assault 
plan. During the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 28, Micah Jenkins heard from Briga- 
dier General Archibald Gracie, Jr., of 
Bushrod Johnson’s division, that the 
ditch surrounding Fort Sanders was a 
deeper, more serious obstacle than pre- 
viously thought. Gracie put the ditch’s 
depth at four or five feet; with the para- 
pet and cotton bales, he thought the Con- 
federates would face a climb of about 
eleven or twelve feet “from the bottom 
of the ditch up slippery clay.” Faced with 
this information, Jenkins approached 
McLaws about the possibility of their 
men carrying fascines, or bundles of 
sticks, with which to fill the ditch. 


Brigadier General Goode Bryan 
USAMHI, Carlisle 


McLaws apparently did not share his con- 
cern; according to Jenkins, McLaws re- 
plied that he “knew nothing about such 
things, and they would trust to luck in 
getting around or over.”*° 

Not satisfied, Jenkins approached 
Alexander for support. He wanted the 
young artillerist to go with him to 
Longstreet; together, thought Jenkins, 
they could convince their commander 
that fascines were necessary. But 
Alexander did not feel up to persuading 
Longstreet of anything that night, still 
upset no doubt over the change in artil- 
lery assignment. Instead, he told Jenkins 
he agreed with him about the need for 
fascines, and instructed Jenkins to tell 
Longstreet that “I most heartily concur 
in your opinion.” * 

Jenkins decided to put his concerns 
and suggestions in writing. He dispatched 
a note to Longstreet in which he re- 
counted the information he received 
from Gracie, his thoughts regarding 
fascines, and the discussion he had about 
the entire matter with McLaws. 
Longstreet was not moved. “The ditch,” 
he replied, “is probably at some points 
not more than 3 feet deep and 5 or 6 feet 
wide; at least, we so judged it yesterday 
in looking at a man walk down the para- 
pet and over the ditch... | have no ap- 
prehension of the result of the attack if 
we go at it.” 4” 

McLaws, too, developed misgivings 
the night before the attack. That evening, 
he received more unconfirmed reports 
that Bragg had been involved in a signifi- 
cant fight at Chattanooga. Like Jenkins, 
McLaws relayed his concerns to 
Longstreet in writing: 
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General: It seems to be a con- 

ceded fact that there has been a 

serious engagement between 

General Bragg’s forces and those 

of the enemy; with what result is 

not known so far as I have heard. 

General Bragg may have main- 

tained his position, may have 

repulsed the enemy, or may have 

been driven back. If the enemy 

has been beaten at Chattanooga, 

do we not gain by delay at this 

point? If we have been defeated at 

Chattanooga, do we not risk our 

entire force by an assault here? If 

we have been defeated at Chatta- 

nooga, our communications 

must be made with Virginia. We 

cannot combine again with 

General Bragg, even if we should 

be successful in our assault on 

Knoxville. If we should be 

defeated or unsuccessful here, 

and at the same time General 

Bragg should have been forced to 

retire, would we be in condition 

to force our way to the army in 

Virginia? I present these consid- 

erations, and with the force they 

have on my mind I beg leave to 

say that I think we had better 

delay the assault until we hear the 

result of the battle of Chatta- 

nooga...*8 
Longstreet responded to McLaws much 
the way he did to Jenkins—the attack 
must go ahead as planned. After stating 
that he was “not at all confident that Gen- 
eral Bragg has had a serious battle at 
Chattanooga,” Longstreet implored 
McLaws to lend him his “entire support 


Right: photograph taken in 1864, showing 
the tree stumps on the slope approaching the 
fort. By this date there was again a berme at 
the foot of the fort. The man is standing on 
top of the northwest bastion of the fort. 
National Archives. 


Below: in this 1864 photograph taken from 
the fort, the tree stumps can be seen beyond 
the ditch. What appear to be railroad ties 
span the ditch, which in 1863 was spanned 
by a single plank. It seems that the 
Confederates from afar spotted men (and in 
one case a dog) walking across the plank, 
assumed they were walking on solid ground, 
and concluded that the ditch was not a 
significant obstacle, Library of Congress 
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and all of the force you may be possessed 
of in the execution of my views.... The 
assault must be made at the time ap- 
pointed, and must be made with a deter- 
mination which will insure success.” 
Longstreet was depending upon his of- 
ficers to embrace the plan and inspire 
their men to do the same. “Keep your 
men well at their work,” he wrote Jenkins, 
“and do not listen to the idea of failing 
and we shall not fail. If we go in with the 
idea that we shall fail, we will be sure to 
do so. But no men who are determined 
to succeed can fail. Let me urge you not 
to entertain such feelings for a mo- 
ment...” Unfortunately for Longstreet, at 
least three of his leading officers enter- 
tained such feelings just hours before the 
first phase of the attack.4? 
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Within minutes the skirmishers of 
Jenkins’ and McLaws’ commands were 
upon their Union counterparts. Though 


E. on alert, the move took the Federals by 


ATTACK 

The night of November 28 was bit- 
terly cold. For the Union pickets on guard 
in front of Fort Sanders, it was especially 
so. Few men had overcoats; none on 
picket had the comfort of a fire. And there 
was the certainty that the enemy would 
soon be coming. “During the afternoon,” 
remembered Highlander William Todd, 
“the enemy was observed moving large 
bodies of troops towards our right. Their 
lines had approached closer in that di- 
rection than on the west front of the fort, 
and we looked for an assault in that di- 
rection. Night closed in without any 
demonstration, however, but no one was 
allowed to sleep.” 5° 

At approximately 11:00 p.m., the 
Confederate picket advance commenced. 


surprise. “Our pickets were in small pitts 
large enough for four men, about two 
rods apart, recalled Union soldier Phi- 
lander Thompson. “[T]here was four in 
the pitt that I was in[.] the rebs charged 
on us we fired our gun/[s] and fell back 
on the reserve about ten rods in the rear 


= of our line. two of the men in the pitt 


that I was in were taken prisoners and 
when I was falling back the bullets flew 
around me like hail. we all fell back to 
within ten or fifteen rods of the fort and 
deployed out again and dug some pitts 
as the rebs had advanced but a little 
wal[y]s beyond our reserve and dug their 
rifle pitts.” >! 

The picket attack was, in the words 


Mt of J.B. Kershaw, “a complete and almost 


bloodless success.” ** All the regiments 
sent forward completed their assign- 
ments—the Union picket pits were over- 
taken and new pits were dug some fifty 
yards beyond them. Some problems were 
had, however, linking the new line to- 
gether. Captain N.J. Dortch, who led the 
24th Georgia (Wofford’s brigade) for- 
ward, established an irregular line, the 
right wing advancing much farther than 
the left. The Confederate picket line to 
Dortch’s right had little difficulty link- 
ing up; Dortch’s 24th Georgia connected 
with, from left to right, Humphreys’ skir- 
mishers (the 18th and 21st Mississippi In- 
fantry), Bryan’s skirmishers (the 10th 
Georgia Infantry), and Kershaw’s skir- 
mishers (the 2d and 8th South Carolina 
Infantry). But Jenkins’ skirmishers, who 
were to link with Dortch’s left, were no- 
where to be found. “When my command 
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Brigadier General Edward Ferrero 
Library of Congress 


first arrived in the line at which we dug 
our pits there was no one on our left or 
connecting there with,” noted Dortch. 
Concerned that his exposed left flank 
could easily be exploited by the enemy, 
Dortch dispatched a member of the 24th 
Georgia to locate Jenkins’ line. The Geor- 
gian found Jenkins’ skirmishers some 150 
yards to the left and rear of his regiment's 
position. Learning this, Dortch “sent a 
verbal request to the officer in command 
to move up and connect with me in the 
left” which was accomplished soon af- 
ter? The first phase of the attack on Fort 
Sanders was completed. Around 4:00 
a.m., the Confederate infantrymen who 
comprised the attacking force began 
forming their lines behind the advanced 
pickets and awaited the order to advance. 


The picket assault caused quite a stir 
among Burnside’s men in Fort Sanders 
and the adjacent trench lines. “An attack 
evidently was near at hand,” recalled 
Brigadier General Edward Ferrero, whose 
First Division, IX Corps, defended the 
Federal line from the Tennessee River 
north to Second Creek. Ferrero ordered 
his artillerists to “throw shells in differ- 
ent directions to do the enemy as much 
damage and to cause them as much an- 
noyance” as possible throughout the 
night.*4 

Since their arrival at Knoxville on 
November 17, Ferrero’s three brigades 
had been positioned in line as follows: 
Colonel David Morrison’s First Brigade 
(minus the 79th New York, detached to 
Fort Sanders) occupied the leftmost po- 
sition, from the Tennessee River to the 
Kingston Road; Colonel William 
Humphrey’s Third Brigade ran from the 
Kingston Road to a position north of Fort 
Sanders, where it linked with Colonel 
Benjamin Christ’s Second Brigade, which 
continued the line up to Second Creek. 
Hartranft’s Second Division continued 
the IX Corps’ portion of the line east of 
Second Creek. 

Ferrero, like most Union command- 
ers, was certain that Fort Sanders would 
be the focus of any Confederate assault. 
Accordingly, he ordered reinforcements 
to the fort. The 29th Massachusetts In- 
fantry was pulled from its position in the 
Second Brigade’s line and sent to “re- 
inforce that part of the command occu- 
pying Fort Sanders and its immediate 
surroundings.” Half the regiment (5 com- 
panies) was ordered to the support of 
Morrison’s First Brigade in the trenches 
to the left of Sanders; the other half, un- 
der the command of Major Charles 
Chipman, was sent to the rear of the fort 
as a reserve. Humphrey ordered a com- 
pany of the 100th Pennsylvania and two 
companies of the 20th Michigan into the 
fort. In addition, four companies of the 
Second Michigan Infantry were shifted 
from the trenches to the north of Fort 
Sanders to a place in front of the fort’s 
southwestern front.* 

Inside Fort Sanders, final prepara- 
tions were made and positions were 
taken. Lieutenant Benjamin laid a num- 
ber of twenty-pound shells rigged as 
hand-grenades (with twenty-second 
fuses) around the banquette tread for 
instant use in case of an attack. The men 
of the 79th New York, like all of their 
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comrades in and out of the fort, were, 
according to Corporal Todd, “obliged to 
remain in our places, under arms, all 
night.” Todd elaborated: “Ammunition 
boxes had been opened and besides our 
full pouches, each man had as many car- 
tridges piled up on the parapet before 
him as he would be likely to need. All the 
spare rifles that could be found were 
loaded, and nearly all our pieces were 
double-shotted.” In the northwest bas- 
tion of Fort Sanders were two cannon, 
one in the left embrasure and one upon 
the barbette in the northwest corner (the 
right embrasure was left open for the 
time being). Three more guns occupied 
embrasures in the northern wall, and a 
flank gun was positioned to sweep the 
ditch surrounding the northwest bastion 
from the northern trenches.*° 

At approximately 5:00 a.m. on No- 
vember 29, Ferrero ordered troops for- 
ward to reclaim at least some of the 
ground lost the previous night to the 
Confederate advance. Captain William S. 
Montgomery, in command of the 79th 
New York, sent out a detail from his regi- 
ment, leaving but 50 Highlanders behind 
in the fort. Major Charles Chipman, 
commanding half of the recently-divided 
29th Massachusetts, received similar or- 
ders: “Gen. Ferrero sent to Col. Christ for 
our Regt to report to him ‘double quick... 
I was ordered to drive the enemy back 
from the front of the Fort on the right 
and the 100th Penn[sylvania] were to do 
the same on the left of the Fort. I dreaded 
the job as I had never seen the ground 
and wires were tied all around from 
stump to stump as an obstruction to the 
enemy and it was very dark.” >” 

But before Chipman could move 
out, three distant guns fired in rapid suc- 
cession. It was the signal the massed col- 
umns of Confederates had been silently 
waiting for in the bitterly cold morning. 
“For a few minutes,” recalled Colonel 
Alexander, “about a dozen guns poured 
a hot fire into the angle of the lines back 
of the fort...” According to Corporal 
Todd, who was out with the Highlander 
relief force, they did little harm at first. 
“The men seldom cared much for the 
enemy’s shells, as but few were injured 
by them, so we watched them fly over our 
heads as though they had been indeed as 
harmless as rockets.” But Todd’s sense of 
security did not last long: “Now a shell 
strikes a stump between us and the fort, 
shivers it to atoms and sends the chips 


flying about our ears. Another strikes the 
end of a log behind which some of us are 
lying, and just as we begin to think the 
plaguy things are getting too familiar the 
fire ceases.” *8 
For a moment, an eerie silence fell 
upon the field. In the darnkness, tense 
Union troops scanned the ground to their 
front for movement. Major Byron Cutch- 
eon, with the part of the 20th Michigan 
stationed in the trenches north of Fort 
Sanders, recalled what happened next: 
...[F]rom down in the white fog 
away at the foot of the hill in front 
of the salient, came the most 
curious sound of firing that I ever 
heard, accompanied with more or 
less yelling. It was not the usual 
crack-crack-crack of the rifle, but, 
smothered in the fog, it was just a 
pip-pip-pip-pip, so slight that it 
hardly seemed possible that it could 
be musketry firing at all... Presently 
out of the fog, which came up two- 
thirds the height of the hill, there 
came a line of battle, followed by a 
second and a third. They came on 
in column of battalions, battalion 
front, arms at trail, heads down, no 
yelling, no cheering; just a sullen, 
heavy tread, and a low “hep-hep- 
hep,” as they came on at double 
quick.°? 
As Wofford’s and Humphreys’ brigades 
(the latter with Bryan’s brigade in tow) 
rushed forward in two columns toward 
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the northwest corner of Fort Sanders, 
those Union troops still on picket turned 
and ran back to the safety of their lines. 
At the moment there were no more than 
100 men in Fort Sanders—the early 
morning picket patrols had greatly di- 
minished the garrison. Now Union pick- 
ets—including the four companies of the 
2d Michigan posted along the fort’s west- 
ern front—scrambled to take their posi- 
tions in the virtually unguarded north- 
west corner. They barely made it. Noted 
Corporal Todd: “A single plank only 
spanned the ditch [at the southwest bas- 
tion], and in the scramble two or three 
were thrown over. Just as we were crowd- 
ing over the plank, the roar of artillery, 
volleys of musketry and yells of the rebels 
broke upon our ears from the direction 
of the northwest bastion. Not a shot had 
been fired from the fort until the enemy 
were within fifty yards of the muzzles of 
our pieces. “Hurry, boys! To your posts!’ 
We were soon there and found our com- 
rades actively engaged in repelling the 
assault.” © 

The gray columns surged forward, 
some in the front ranks tripping over 
hard to see tree stumps or the pesky wire 


Captain William Parker (right) commanded 
the Virginia Battery which was located on 
Cherokee Heights, south of the Tennessee 
River. Robert K. Krick collection. 

Below: “Fighting Over the Ditch.” Harper’s 
Weekly, January 9, 1864, Library of Congress. 


entanglement. As they neared the fort, the 
lone (and exposed) cannon on the north- 
west salient barbette, double shotted with 
canister, tore off two shots into the ap- 
proaching Confederates before being 
quickly shifted to the bastion’s right em- 
brasure, freeing the corner for Union in- 
fantrymen. Union troops in the fort 
opened fire as best they could, shooting 
through the embrasures and between the 
cotton bales atop the parapet. Many men, 
careful not to expose themselves unnec- 
essarily to enemy fire, merely lifted their 
rifles over their heads and fired in the di- 
rection of the enemy. 

Within minutes the Confederate col- 
umns reached the fort’s perimeter, their 
neat lines quickly disorganizing into a 
great mass of men. Wofford’s troops hit 
on either side of the northwest angle, with 
Humphreys’ and Bryan’s men on their 
immediate right. The ditch, which was 
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much deeper than they expected, slippery 
from the early morning frost, and with- 
out a berme (a foot-wide space between 
the edge of the ditch and the foot of the 
parapet, cut away previously by Captain 
Poe), stopped the Confederates in their 
tracks. Faced with the obstacle, and with- 
out fascines or ladders, many Confeder- 
ates, according to Colonel Alexander, 
“swarmed along the edge, uncertain what 
to do, and firing into the embrasures and 
at such of the enemy as ventured to show 
their heads over the parapet.” Others 
jumped into the ditch and attempted the 
Sisyphean task of scaling the parapet. 
Individual officers and men clawed at the 
earthen slope only to slip back down into 
the ditch after climbing a few feet. Cap- 

tain John Norris, commanding Phillips’ 

Georgian Legion, was among those who 
tried and failed. “The extreme slope of 
the parapet was very smo[o]th and slick,” 

remembered Norris, “and looked as if it 

had been smo[o]thed over with a 
trowel....[T]he slope [was] too slippery 
to afford a foothold very much like tread- 

ing on ice....”*! 

The proximity of the Confederates 
quickly rendered the fort's cannon use- 
less—the angle being too steep for them 
to bear on the troops so close to the out- 
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Michigander Edgar Phelps concurred: 
“{O]ur company could shoot length- 
wal[y]s of it [the ditch] and we piled them 
up on top of each other...” 

Though quickly pinned down out- 
side the northwest bastion, several groups 
of Confederates nevertheless braved 
ahead. Some hoisted comrades up upon 
their shoulders, others thrust their bayo- 
nets into the parapet wall for leverage. 
But no matter how hard they tried, the 
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Confederates could not climb the para- 
pet in sufficient numbers. Those few who 
made it to the top either were shot down 
instantly, thrust into hand-to-hand com- 
bat, or captured. Individual acts of cour- 
age—the kind seared upon the memo- 
ries of survivors—abounded on both 
sides. “[T]hey charged with a determina- 
tion to do or die,’ remembered Jerome 
Robbins, among those 2d Michiganders 
in Fort Sanders for the fight. “[A] color 
bearer plants his colors upon the edge of 
the parapet when a fatal bullet from a re- 
volver in the hands of a Lieut sends him 
rolling back and the colors are ours. One 
Captain lead his company into an em- 
brasure to the very mouth of one of 
Benjamin[‘]s 20 pound parrots [and] 
with his hand resting on the muzzle de- 
manded the surrender. “Discharge that 
piece’ ordered the gallant Benjamin and 
oh how fearful was the discharge shotted 
with a double charge of cannister it swept 
the embrasure clear blowing the captain 
to atoms...” Edgar Phelps witnessed more 
of the same: “At one time there was three 
flags near together and their bearers were 
shot down and they had not more than 
fell than they were picked up again and 
so they continued picking them up for 
several times and at last they stuck them 


up in the ground|.] I myself saw one color 
bearer fall and another picked it up and 
climb[ed] up on the embankment and 
stuck it up and just then rolled down 
dead....”°3 

Union defenders of Fort Sanders 
employed every means at their disposal. 
Clubbed rifles, axes, and entrenching 
tools were used against those Confeder- 
ates who scaled the parapet. Lieutenant 
Benjamin personally repulsed a Confed- 
erate intruder: “I put my pistol within 6 
inches of a rebel’s face and pulled the trig- 
ger three times.” Sergeant Francis Judge, 
79th New York, after witnessing the color 
bearer of the 51st Georgia Infantry at- 
tempt to enter the fort through one of 
the embrasures, “rushed out of the em- 
brasure under the hottest fire, seized him 
by the collar, and dragged him, with his 
flag, into the fort.” The act won Judge the 
Medal of Honor.®4 

The Confederate attack soon began 
to falter. As it did, Lieutenant Benjamin 
personally delivered the coups de grace. 
Armed with a burning stick, Benjamin 
and an assistant lit the twenty-pound 
shells previously prepared as grenades 
and tossed them into the crowded ditch. 
The results were horrific. “As they burst,” 
recalled Corporal Todd, “yells, shrieks 


and groans attested the bloody work!” 
Benjamin’s shells, wrote Private Charles 
Nightingale, “probably did more execu- 
tion than though they were vomited from 
his guns.” “It was very exciting” to see the 
shells explode, noted Major Chipman. 
“[T]hey couldn’t stand it long. finally 
they jumped out of the ditch scattered 
all over the fields and ran back as fast as 
they could....”© 

As the Confederates began to fall 
back, General Ferrero seized the oppor- 
tunity to snare those who lingered in the 
ditch. He ordered a company of the 2d 
Michigan to advance into the ditch from 
the north, and a company of the 100th 
Pennsylvania to do the same from the 
south. “This was instantly carried out,’ 
recalled Ferrero, “and their advance was 
so determined that those in the ditch at 
once surrendered, and being ordered into 
the fort, came pouring in through the 
embrasures and gave themselves up.” © 

Longstreet watched the attack from 
a position several hundred yards away. At 
first, he later wrote, “the troops seemed 
to be in good order at the edge of the 
ditch, and some of the colors appeared 
to be on the works.” As he moved closer, 
however, Longstreet witnessed “some of 
the men straggling back, and heard that 
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the troops could not pass the ditch for 
want of ladders or other means. Almost 
at the same moment I saw that the men 
were beginning to retire in considerable 
numbers, and very soon the column 
broke up entirely and fell back in confu- 
sion.” Convinced the attack was a failure, 
Longstreet halted Bushrod Johnson’s 
troops, who had formed to support 
McLaws’ men. Longstreet also recalled 
Brigadier General G.T. Anderson’s bri- 
gade of Jenkins’ command, the troops 
chosen to support McLaws assault to the 
north. But Anderson’s men could not be 
stopped in time. They had surged 
ahead—not to the trenches north of Fort 
Sanders as ordered, but to the northwest 
bastion in an attempt to help those men 
of McLaws’ division still in front of the 
fort. In doing so, Anderson’s men ran into 
the same death trap as had their prede- 
cessors. “They repeated the scenes of the 
first attack,” noted Alexander. After sus- 
taining several hundred casualties, 
Anderson’s men also fell back. The entire 
fight had lasted less than thirty minutes.’ 

Within an hour of the fight’s end, 
Longstreet, busy restoring order to his 
beaten troops, received a telegram con- 
firming Bragg’s defeat at Chattanooga. 
The Knoxville Campaign was officially 
a failure. 
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AFTERMATH 

Shortly after the repulse, Burnside 
offered Longstreet a flag of truce for him 
to have his dead collected and wounded 
cared for, The offer was accepted, and the 
peace was honored until 7:00 p.m. Many 
Union troops took advantage of the op- 
portunity to examine the battlefield, en- 
abling them to see up close the effects of 
their recent efforts. “I went outside of the 
fort and looked into the ditch,” wrote Pri- 
vate Nightingale, “and there saw a sight 
which baffles all description and at which 
humanity would shudder.... [There] lay 
one gory mass in all shapes and posi- 
tions.” 2d Michigander Jerome Robbins 
walked the ground in front of Fort Sand- 
ers. Though the field was relatively small, 
noted Robbins, it “contained one of the 
most sad and sickening sights I ever 
saw[.] I have passed over larger grounds 
but none so thickly strewn[. I|n the 
trenches were men piled in heaps while a 
space of 50 rods by 10 wide to their lines 
were strewn with the dead.” © 

“The dead as they lay on the field 
presented the most horrible sight that I 
ever witnessed,” wrote Corporal Todd. 
“{T]he range was so sho[r]t that the 
wounds were of the most frightfull char- 
acter. Some had half their heads blown 
off others their legs and arms. Some 
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bored completely through the body so as 
hardly to be recognized as human beings. 
The blood had flowed in perfect torrents 
filling the ditch in many places to the 
depth of several inches.” Highlander Wil- 
liam Montgomery concurred: “[T]he car- 
nage was fearful and cannot be described, 
the eye dimmed and the heart sickened 
at the sight.” 

Longstreet’s Confederates had suf- 
fered dearly in the attack. In less than half 
an hour, the attacking force suffered 813 
total casualties (129 killed, 458 wounded, 
and 226 missing). Wofford’s brigade ac- 
counted for 250 of these 813 casualties; 
Humphreys’ brigade, 164; Bryan’s bri- 
gade, 212; and Anderson’s brigade, 187. 
Three battle flags were captured, as were 
some 500 stand of arms. Union casual- 
ties were significantly lighter. Burnside’s 
entire force (IX Corps, XXIII Corps, and 
Cavalry Corps) lost fewer men during the 
nearly three week siege of Knoxville— 
693— than did the four Confederate bri- 
gades that charged Fort Sanders on No- 
vember 29. Casualties among the 
approximately 300 defenders of Fort 
Sanders on the 29th were compartively 
miniscule: 8 killed and 5 wounded.”° 

The cease fire also afforded Confed- 
erate and Union survivors the opportu- 
nity to socialize with each other shortly 
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after being engaged in combat. “During 
the armistice,” noted Charles Chipman, 
“our men & officers mixed up with the 
rebels...” Many Confederates revealed 
their frustration over the attack to their 
temporary friends in blue. “Their chagrin 
is greater than their disappointment at 
failing in their design,” recorded Jerome 
Robbins, “for many of them remarked 
that even the privates were satisfied the 
assault on the fort would be a useless 
slaughter of men.” Private Charles Night- 
ingale seemed less forgiving than even the 
Confederate rank and file: “I saw several 
prominent rebel officers who came to at- 
tend to their dead and wounded and I 
thought to myself these are the men that 
ought to be in their places...” 7! 

On the night of December 4, Long- 
street began to withdraw his force from 
Knoxville. Bragg’s defeat, coupled with 
news of a steadily approaching Union re- 
lief column commanded by General 
Sherman, prompted Longstreet to head 
eastward. He and his men would winter 
in East Tennessee and rejoin the Army of 
Northern Virginia in April 1864, never 
again to fight out west. 


HE CONFEDERATE campaign 

for Knoxville—and particularly 

the assault on Fort Sanders— 

was an unqualified disaster. 
Though Longstreet bears a great portion 
of the blame, several mitigating factors 
lessened his culpability: Bragg’s plan, 
which relied on an unrealistic time frame 
for Burnside’s defeat and Longstreet’s re- 
turn, was arguably doomed from the 
start; Longstreet did face legitimate 
shortages of transportation, supplies, 
and reliable maps; poor weather pro- 
duced muddy roads that prevented a 
speedy pursuit of the enemy on their 
eastward retreat; and, not least of all, the 
Confederates faced a competent, well-led 
Union army. 

Once the siege of Knoxville com- 
menced, however, Longstreet virtually 
lost his ability to assert his will and com- 
mand decisively. Precious days were 
wasted as Longstreet entertained various 
changes in plans and approved numer- 
ous postponements—days Burnside’s 
men used to prepare for an attack. “If our 
army had followed the enemy right into 
the city without giving him time to for- 
tify, reminisced a Confederate veteran 
of the campaign, “it was believed by 
many that the city, with the force that 


held it, would have been taken, but our 
gradual approaches, occupying so many 
days, gave the enemy ample time to build 
new works and strengthen those already 
uit’? 

The final plan of attack contained 
numerous flaws. By launching the picket 
advance well ahead of the main assault, 
Longstreet forfeited the element of sur- 
prise. Alexander’s idea for a swift artil- 
lery bombardment followed by a quick 
assault could possibly have fared better, 
particularly if the attacking troops had 
been provided with some means to scale 
the steep parapet. But poor reconnais- 
sance, and an inability to prepare thor- 
oughly for the attack, doomed the Con- 
federates to failure. 

Recent Longstreet biographer Jeffry 
Wert rightly stated that Longstreet’s at- 
tack on Fort Sanders was “marked by 
shoddiness in preparation, by the dis- 
missal of serious questions about the size 
of the ditch, and by haste at the end. 
Careful, thoughtful planning, attention 
to detail, and a disposition against fron- 
tal attacks—long-standing characteris- 
tics of Longstreet’s generalship—were 
absent in the attack on Fort Sanders.” ’3 
James Longstreet may have been Lee’s 
old war horse. But he hardly lived up to 
his reputation—or to expectations—in 
East Tennessee. 


TERRY A. JOHNSTON, JR. is the editor of 
“Him on the One Side, and Me on the Other;” 
The Civil War letters of Alexander Campbell, 
79th New York Regiment, and James Campbell, 
Ist South Carolina Battalion, published by 
University of South Carolina Press, 1999. 
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General William Henry Fitzhugh Payne 


The “Black Horse Troop,” Company H of the 4th Virginia Cavalry, 
was, wrote an admirer, “one of the most gallant, serviceable, 
and picturesque contingents of the Army of Northern Virginia. . . 
which won such bright laurels for its daring exploits, and the valu- 
able information and aid it rendered the Confederate commanders 
in some of the greatest engagements of the Civil war.”' In contrast to 
the unit’s renown is the obscurity of its father and one-time commander, 


Brigadier General William Henry Fitzhugh Payne. 


DESCENDANT OF SEVERAL 
prominent Virginia families and 

| | anative of Warrenton, Fauquier 
County, Payne graduated from 

3 G28 Virginia Military Institute in 
1849 and studied law at the University of 
Virginia. On the eve of the war, he was a 
promising young lawyer and common- 
wealth attorney for Fauquier County. A 
die-hard secessionist, Payne organized the 
Black Horse Troop in his office in June 
1859. Enlisting as a private, Payne quickly 
rose to became commander of the Troop, 
then of the 4th Virginia Cavalry and was 
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Above: Black Horse Cavalry engraving. 
The corps was named for the fact that all the 
horses were black. 


Right: reunion of the Black Horse Troop 
(1890). Museum of the Confederacy. 


eventually promoted to command a bri- 
gade of Virginia cavalry units. After the 
war, Payne resumed his career in law and 
in politics, serving a term in the General 
Assembly, but squelching several move- 
ments to nominate him for the governor- 
ship. He died in Washington, D.C., in 
1904 at the age of 74. 

Despite his prominence in war and 
peace, Payne is virtually lost to history. 
The only “biography” of him is an address 
by Leigh Robinson made upon the pre- 
sentation of his portrait to Richmond’s 
Battle Abbey in 1908. Payne did not help 
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his own cause by failing to publish any 
books or articles about his wartime ex- 
periences. No after-action reports by him 
appear in the Official Records.* 

Payne did, however, write several 
accounts of his wartime service. Donated 
to The Museum of the Confederacy by 
his descendants in 1997, these sketches 
are published here for the first time. The 
first is a letter written in 1903 to General 
Joseph Reid Anderson, of the VMI 
Alumni Association. The final version of 
this autobiographical sketch is in the 
VMI Archives. The draft transcribed here 


in its entirety reveals how Payne softened 
his comments about Joseph Johnston and 
other Confederates whom he did not 
hold in high esteem. The second docu- 
ment, entitled “Notes on Men and War — 
1865” is a rambling, forthright, and of- 
ten bitter collection of observations and 
opinions that Payne wrote several 
months after returning home. Supple- 
menting these valuable sources are two 
other documents already in the 
Museum’s collections: an 1897 letter to 
fellow Warrenton native Janet Weaver 
Randolph describing the Black Horse 
Troop’s formation and departure from 
Warrenton, and a pencil draft of Payne’s 
never-published report on the battle of 
Kelly’s Ford, March 17, 1863. Together 
these documents offer a long-overdue in- 
troduction to the career and viewpoints 
of a forgotten general in Stuart’s cavalry. 

—John Coski 


+ + 


William H. Payne to Joseph R. 
Anderson, December 13, 1903 


It is a little embarrassing to me to 
write my own biography. I have never 
written anything about myself up to this 
time, but your letter relieves me of much 
of the embarrassment that I would oth- 
erwise feel. ... 


Formation of Black Horse Troop 
and the Beginning of the War* 

Three years before secession but in 
preparation for it Major John Scott and I 
raised what was known as the Black 
Horse Troop of Cavalry. Were disunion- 
ist & preferred to have a country whose 
people would be our people** 

I have in my possession a correspon- 
dence beginning with Gen. Smith — ‘Old 
Specs’ — Gen. Richardson, then Adjutant 
General of the State, and others in refer- 
ence to equipping the Black Horse with 
arms; indeed, in preparing it in every way 
for what I believed to be an inevitable 
conflict. These gentlemen were intensely 
Southern themselves, and, apprehending 
the dissolution of the Union thought it 
was wise to prepare for the event. I was a 
candidate for the Secession Convention. 
I did not consider the question a politi- 
cal, but a military, one. My extreme and 
advanced views defeated me in the can- 
vass. That most unwise measure called 


the ‘peace conference’ had been called 
during the canvass. My opinion was that 
the so-called conference would unques- 
tionably fail, and that it was a ruse to 
obtain time and inaugurate Lincoln in 
Washington, to which I was violently 
opposed. But I was too much in advance 
of the people. They considered what I 
thought wisdom, rashness. 

I should state that when the Black 
Horse Company was raised in my office, 
being of opinion that men entertained 
as extreme views as I did, should set 
an example. I therefore enlisted as a 
Private in the Company, and my name 
heads the list. 

When Virginia seceded, I was in 
Richmond, but left that night for 
Harper’s Ferry. At that time, Maj. John 
Scott, one of the organizers of the troop, 
who had been elected Captain; but, be- 
coming impatient with Va’s tardiness, 
went to Alabama in the month of Febru- 
ary, and tendered his services to the Con- 
federate Government, which had just 
then been formed. This left the Black 
Horse Troop with three officers: — Lieu- 
tenant Randolph, who was killed, after 
having greatly distinguished himself; 
Lieutenant Charles Gordon, and Lieuten- 
ant Aleck Payne. Major Scott’s resigna- 
tion, and tender of services to the Mont- 
gomery Government, left a vacancy in the 
Captaincy. On the 26th of April, the 
Company was ordered to complete its 
organisation and be mustered into the 
service. I was thereupon elected Captain 
by a practically unanimous vote. 


The Battle of Manassas 

[entered the war at once, command- 
ing the company from April 26th to Sep- 
tember 11th, when I was promoted Ma- 
jor of the Fourth Va Regiment. At the 
Battle of Manassas — First Manassas — 
the Company greatly distinguished itself, 
indeed, made that day and left a name 
which is historical. It was the Black Horse 
Company that crossed Bull Run, below 
the stone bridge and plunged into the 
mass of the retreating enemy, and cap- 
tured, at Cub Run Bridge, in advance of 
the army, sixteen pieces of artillery.? The 
guns had been jammed in their flight, 
upon the bridge, and the Company spent 
the night in disentangling the guns & 
other[s] were bullying the Yankees and 


* Section headings have been added; 


** Passages reproduced here in blue were omitted from Payne’s final version . 


Brigadier General W.H.F. Payne (1865) 
Museum of the Confederacy 


shouting their name, galloping and fir- 
ing in the dark. Not knowing what to do 
with the guns except to take them to some 
place of safety, we carried them to 
Manassa, where we arrived at sun rise, 
and reported our capture to General Sam 
Jones, the first officer we saw, who 
showed me how to park the guns. When 
everything was ready General Jones went 
into the office and reported Prest Davis 
that the Black Horse Company had cap- 
tured 16 guns, at the foot of Centerville 
Hill, and I desired to present them to him. 
Mr. Davis came out and I made a speech, 
to which he replied. I was directed to send 
my command back to camp, to await or- 
ders, but to remain, myself, and break- 
fast with the President. 

You know the horrible sad history 
of our war as Jong as Beauregard and 
General Johnson [sic.] were supposed to 
be conducting it. You know the history 
of the war at that time. We spent nearly 
twelve months in the mud around 
Manassa, practically playing soldier. The 
cavalry, of course, was on the outpost, 
and more active than the other arms of 
the service; but, fortunately for us, Mc- 
Clellan was as cautious as Beauregard 
and Johns|t]on. 
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Currier & Ives, Library of Congress 


The Black Horse Peyaity in action at the Battle of Bull fay Va Virginia July 21, 1861. 


Wounded at Williamsburg 

In the spring, we fell back from 
Manassa and moved to peninsular to 
confront McClellan on his way to Rich- 
mond. 


In passing through the 
city of Williamsburg, the Yankees at- 
tacked the rear of of our retreating col- 
umn. A fierce battle was fought between 
the advance guard of McClellan and the 
rear of Johns[t]on’s army. The engage- 
ment really consumed the best part of 
two days. [ sic] 


Col. 
Wickham was wounded early in the 
evening of the first day’s fight, and was 
removed from Walleres bung to Rich- 
mond. | 
Wickham’s 
wound left me in command of the Regi- 
ment. Early on the morning of the sec- 
ond day’s battle, 
y, was 
ordered to move to the field near Fort 
Magruder. In the engagement, I was 
wounded, indeed am reported by Gen. 
Stuart as killed; and his report has never 


altered. See Series 1, Vol. 11, Part Ist, page 
573, of Rebellion Record.‘ I was left be- 
tween the lines, and was almost drown- 
ing in my own blood. One man remained 
with me, — Dr. Pendleton, of Louisia, — 
who, when he saw me fall, immediately 
sprang from his horse, & , being a physi- 
cian, thrust his fingers into my mouth 
and caught the arteries that had been 
broken by the ball which had torn out 
my right upper jaw teeth, glancing along 
through my tongue and passing out over 
the jugular vein. I could not be removed 
from the spot where I fell, because the 
troops of both armies were firing over 
me. Finally, however, at some pause in the 
engagement, a blanket was sent down, 
and some men lifted me in it. Pendleton 
walked by my side with the arteries of my 
tongue in his hand, and we were lifted 
into and out of the ambulance together, 
as he feared to release his hold; and when 
we reached the surgeon, Pendleton’s fin- 
gers had become so cramped that they 
had to be pulled apart. Of course, I fell 
into the enemy’s hands. I was transferred 
to the hospital at Old Point; and my wife, 
who had gotten permission to come to 
me, having old acquaintances and friends 
amongst the officers.> They had me ex- 
amined by Dr. Cuyler, Chief of the Medi- 
cal Staff of the Yankee Army, who pro- 
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nounced me absolutely hors de combat, 
and likely to be an incumbrance to them, 
and would certainly never become a dan- 
ger. Under this impression, I was released 
on parole; & I went to ores home in 
Warrenton.° | 


Soon after reaching Warrenton I began 
to recover rapidly. In the meantime, Pope 
had invaded the country, and General 
Stuart, under orders from Gen. Lee, made 
an incursion into Fauquier, and brought 
with him to Warrenton my exchange. At 
that time I weighed one hundred pounds 
wore a rubber mask, which had been 
made for my face by the Surgeon of the 
Yankee Army to lock my broken jaw to- 
gether. I could take no food except fluid, 
and could speak only through the cor- 
ner of my mouth, very indistinctly. 


Exchange and a Busy Recuperation 
Stuart passed through the town of 
Warrenton, on his way to Pope’s head- 
quarters at Catletts. When he returned, 
he was followed at a safe distance by some 
cavalry of Pope’s army. They halted out- 
side of Warrenton, and sent two videttes 
in the town to see if any Confederates 
were there. The videttes rode nearly 
through the town and out of sight of their 


main body. Dug Tyler, who had been a ca- 
det at the Military Institute, and who had 
just arrived from Kentucky two days before 
to tender his services to his native State, was 
sitting with me on the porch as the videttes 
passed. It occured to me that it was possible 
to capture them if we could get any weap- 
ons, and the main body should remain out 
of sight of their comrades long enough to 
give us a show. We applied to Mr. Jennings, 
on whose porch we were sitting, to know if 
he had any weapons; he replied that he did 
not think there was a weapon on the place, 
indeed, the only things he knew of were a 
hatchet and an old meat knife with a saw on 
one side. I took the knife and gave Tyler the 
hatchet. Of course, we were in civilian garb; 
we walked down the street, and when the 
two Videttes reached and turned into 
Culpeper Street, they thereby cut themselves 
off entirely from the sight of their comrades. 
As they did so, we instantly stepped up and 
caught their horses by the bridles. I put the 
meat knife to one fellow’s stomach and told 
them to drop their weapons or die instantly. 
The men were so alarmed, so convinced that 
they had run into an ambuscade, that they 
never hesitated for a moment, and promptly 
surrendered their arms. The outlawry of 
Pope’s army had also made an impression, 
and I believe they surrendered to their 
imagination — no very unimportant factor 
in war. I directed Tyler to mount one of the 
horses take the two prisoners and trot them 
out to Fauquier Springs where Stuart then 
was. I remained in town, keeping, however, 
a sufficient distance from the column to 
avoid being shot, but at the same time to 
decoy them, and enable Tyler, by a circui- 
tous route, to reach the Springs in safety. It 
was all successfully done. I reached the 
Springs in safety, reported to Stuart, and got 
him to send out a detachment to pick Tyler 
up and bring him in, and thereupon I fainted 
and fell from my horse in the field — my 
over-taxed strength collapsed. 

After the war was over, the Judge of the 
County Court, W. H. Gaines, came into my 
office and produced something that he had 
wrapped up in newspaper, saying he had 
something he knew would interest me. He 
unwrapped the paper and produced a meat- 
knife. He told me that he was in a store on 
the opposite corner when Tyler and I cap- 
tured the two videttes; he saw me throw the 
knife in the street, and when we & Yankees 
cleared out he came out and picked it up, 
and had preserved it with the idea that I 
would be glad to have it. I do know know 
what became of the hatchet. The knife I have. 
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Unpublished Report of Battle of Kelly's Ferd 


Headquarters 4 Va Cavalry 
March 20 1863 
Capt Ferguson A.A.G. 
Capt. 
In obedience to orders I have the honor to submit the following account of the 
connection™ part taken by my regiment (the 4 Va Cavalry) in the engagement 
near Kellysville. 


Orders were received on the night of the 16th to despatch 40 sharpshooters to 
Kellys ford to occupy the rifle pits & resist the crossing of the enemy. Lieut 
Moss of Co K to whom the order was given, proceeded to the Ford where he 
arrived at day break. immediately Soon after his arrival & before he could get 
all of his men in the pits a sharp fire was oferred by a large body of the enemy 
from the other side. Finding it impossible to get all of his men in the works or 
to hold them against so large a force, he abandoned the pits after having 
repulsed the enemy three times. Unfortunately in eseaping-from atempting to ? 
reach their horses Fourteen men were captured, two of whom were badly 

wounded and 8 horses lost. I am informed by Lieut Moss that 14 of the enemy 

were killed or wounded in the crossing - The failure to get all of the men in the 

pits is very much to be regretted as they might have trekd exacted a heavier toll 

from the enemy in passing it- It is due to the men although not a justification, 

to say that they were much hurried, the pits were so situated as to completely 

pen them up if once in & thetr-horses-so-far-este and their fire path to them , 
through a shower of balls. 


ue 


Eater—-On the morning between of the 17 inst about 9 am oclock I received 

orders to mount as many of my command -asFeoutd & join the rest of the 

Brigade in its march to Kellysville. Upon reaching the field in front of Braumons 
house, I was ordered into the field in front & directed to dismount & send 
forward all sharpshooters in the regiment & remain as a support to them. The 
enemy by this time had lined the woods & stone fences with sharp shooters & 
their artillery moved up & offered a shapr fire upon us - killing one man and 
wounding several horses - Our sharp shooters having been ordered to fall back & 
the rest of the Brigade having moved off to the left to repel a new movement of 
the enemy in that direction We I was ordered to move join them - During the 
whole of this time the command was under a continuous fire from artillery & 
small arms, but remained as steadily in their places as on parade. 


*Ed: Payne crossed out certain thoughts in the draft of his original report. 
They appear here as “strike through” text. 
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Fheenemy-having At this time the enemy’s cavalry apparently about 3 


regiments advanced into the open field, the 2nd regiment moved forward to 
check them but being overpowered by numbers fell back the enemy charging 
boldly in pursuit. In doing so their flank was exposed to the 4th dashed across 
the field in front of Braumon & drove them pell mell down aeross over the field 
& down the road to the woods - capturing some four or five & wounding 
several - Nothing but the heavy mud and the obstruction of the fence 
prevented us from cutting off a larger body - As it was the enemy were checked 
& repulsed & did not renew their attack for sometime - The Brigade having 
fallen back my regiment was slowly withdrawn to join them - 


The enemy continued to advance in-very-heavy-foree& posting their artillery 
on edge of woods opened a galling fire upon us - An order was received to 


charge them which was promptly responded to. At this time the enemy had 3 
Tegimrents massed an overwhelming force in our front, but notwithstanding the 
disparity the men moved gallantly forward - Finding this our advance, when 
within 100 yards of the enemy, checked by a ditch & fence the head of the 
column was dismounted to clear it - At this moment the enemy opened upon 
thenrus with canister & small arms at less than 100 yards but failed to check 
our advance - For a few moments a desper fierce hand to hand fight ensued 
with until the being overpowered by numbers & no adequate support the 
regiment fell back to reform & allow 

ownrrbattery guns to beat the enemy - This ended the fighting of the day - f 


regret-to-add-that 


In this last affair Lieut Harris of a gallant & promising young officer was killed 
at the head of his eommrsquadron and some ten were wounded 


Heel-Heelthat The conduct of men & officers in this desperate affair deserves 
the highest praise - They were attacking a force which they saw was many times 
their own numbers, they had not one round of ammunition in the whole 
command, they had to dismount under tear dowzre-fenee open a path way to 
their foe in a shower of grape & bullets & only fell back when left unsupported. 
Nothing but highest gallantry upon one side & apathetic Cowardice of the 
enemy enabled any of us to escape. 


The chiefs of squadrons capts Newton & Old & Lieut Hobson behaved & 
adjutant Lieut Fontained particularly attracted my attention by their bravery. 
Edesire-also to Sergeant Kimbaugh of Co G was an example of heroism which 
deserves especial mention. Wounded early in the day he refused to leave the 
field. In the last charge he was the first to spring to the ground to the fence & 
when-completely Dashing on at head of this column he was twice sabred over 
the head & his arm shattered by a bullet & captured & carried over the river, 
he escaped & walked back 12 miles to this camp. Privates Jos. Gilman, J. R. 
Gilman, Poindexter, Redd, Sydnor, Terry & N. Priddy deserve mention for 
their gallantry. 


The following is a list of casualties in this engagement: Lt. P. Fontaine Adjt; Co 
A: Levi Pridmore - wounded in leg - missing none Co B - kitted-ne-Priv. G. E. 
Yates mortally wounded - missing Priv. T. Hancock & S. Lacy Co C Priv 
Collins slightly Co D - Sergt G. D. Coons wounded in shoulder Co E. Killed 
J.R. 2 Lieut C.S. Harris - wounded Priv A. B. Crowder in head badly Priv R. M. 
Mosby severely in back Priv H. H. Winfree sabre in leg. Co F. killed none. 
wounded- Priv Bolling S. Dandridge in groin - Priv N. J. Trice shoulder slight - 
Co G Killed Priv J R. Harris by shell. Sergeant Kimbrough in arm___s && 
head severely Wounded J. B. Brown in hand badly A. W. Brock in hip J.! J.C. 
Gilman shot in side & sabre over head severe J. R. Gilman saber over head - J. J. 
Terry shot in the mouth G. W. Gilman sabred over head R. L. Priddy shot in 
side - missing J.A. Nuckols & W. A. Poindexter R. L. Priddy - Co K missing 12 


Recapitulation number of horses killed 15 
killd 3 wounded 16 
Wounded +8 +6 17 captured 10 
Missing 20 4] 


39 [sic] 
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The Second Battle of Manassa fol- 
lowed very soon. Whilst it was a splendid 
victory on our part, it left behind it a mass 
of wounded, estimated at 3,000. Our 
troops, as you know, were called to the 
battlefield of Sharpsburg. I feared that a 
raid would be made to capture our 
wounded. The community became very 
uneasy, and I determined to go to Rich- 
mond, communicate with Gen. G.W. 
Smith, who was then in command, and see 
if I could not get some troops sent to 
Warrenton. I did not know how to get to 
Culpeper Court House. The track had been 
torn up from Manassas to Culpeper. I 
found an Irishman with a hand-car. He 
carried me down to Gordonsville, and 
there I took the Chesapeake. The next day 
I reported the situation to Gen. Smith. He 
asked me what I now proposed to do, and 
I told him I had seen a regiment of Con- 
federate cavalry in Culpeper as I passed 
through it, apparently doing nothing; and 
I requested that it be ordered to join me in 
Warrenton. He was very much amused at 
first — I suppose I must have looked more 
like a dead than a living man. He told me, 
however, to go back as fast as I could. I re- 
turned to Warrenton and my apprehen- 
sions were realized. A regiment of Yankee 
cavalry had been to Warrenton in my ab- 
sence, had gone through the hospitals and 
left. This raiding party, it was found, were 
all drunk. Col. Kargé, who commanded the 
regiment, made a regular night of it. He 
prepared and submitted a report of their 
success, — the number of paroled prison- 
ers, I understood, amounted to about 
twelve hundred. By some curious accident, 
the Surgeon led the debauch, and in some 
way, never explained, lost the paroles. The 
consequence was that they had lost the 
entire fruits of their expedition. Soon 
thereafter the Second North Carolina regi- 
ment was brought there from Culpeper 
and placed in my command, and several 
attempts were made to take the town and 
drive us out of it, each attempt being un- 
successful. The Carolina regiment was a 
small one, but I had reinforced it by some 
of the convalescents, and held the town 
until Gen. McClellan entered it, withdraw- 
ing without losing anything. The Yankees 
wrote quite a glowing account of our de- 
fense of the town. They said it had been 
represented that there were four thousand 
troops in Warrenton; that upon reaching 
it they found that Lt.-Col. Payne, with a 
small regiment, had completely foiled their 
attempt to take that place.” 


Colonel Joseph Kargé 
Roger D. Hunt collection 


By this time, winter was coming on. 
When the movements compelled me to 
leave my home, I could no longer receive 
the attentions nor the food which were 
necessary for me — indeed, I could not 
move my jaws, and lived by suction. 

I applied for orders to be put in com- 
mand at Lynchburg; and, as commander 
of that post, spent part of the winter 
there. In February, 1863, I asked to be 
relieved, at Lynchburg, and to return to 
my regiment. 


The Battle of Kelly’s Ford 

General Lee speaks of it in the same 
terms as in the terms which I have just 
used, and regarded it as I. General 
Wickham came back and relieved me, 
and by some cause unknown to me I was 
ordered by General Stuart to assume 
command of the Second North Carolina 
regiment, which I did. . . . I was at that 
time Lieut-Colonel of the 4th Virginia 
Cavalry, and the Col (Wickham) upon 
my rejoining the regiment, was fur- 
loughed, and I took the command; and 
at the battle of Kelly’s Ford, one of the 
fiercest engagements of cavalry during 
the war, my regiment distinguished itself 
greatly; and J had a hand-to-hand sabre 
encounter with a Yankee officer, whom I 
unhorsed; Gen. Fitz Lee’s report March 
23, 1863 of fight [at] Kelly’s Ford recit- 
ing: ‘A number of instances deserve spe- 
cial mention in this fierce engagement’, 
refers to me as follows: ‘Lieut. Col. Payne 
of the Fourth, unmindful of his former 
dreadful wound, used his saber with ef- 
fect in hand to hand conflict. See Lee’s 
Report of March 23, 1863, of the fight at 
Kelly’s Ford.® 

I was then transferred to the Second 
North Carolina Cav and commanded it 
in the great battle of Brandy Station and 


during the Gettysburg campaign. In the 
execution of an order to drive the Yankee 
Cavalry out of the town of Hanover, Pa., 
we encountered Kilpatrick with a force 
of about 5,000 to our surprise, as it was 
not known that he had reached the vi- 
cinity of Gettysburg, and the result was 
disastrous to us. Our regiment was almost 
cut to pieces. My horse was killed under 
me, and in the scrambling out of the 
melee — for it had been a hand-to-hand 
fight — in which I was again wounded 
with a saber — I was thrown into a tan 
vat. I was captured; & after the Battle of 
Gettysburg, I was sent, with other pris- 
oners, to Johnson’s Island, at which place 
I had a long and severe experience.” 


In the Valley, 1864-1865 

Later, I was exchanged; resumed 
command in my own regiment, and 
served in part of General Early’s Valley 
Campaign; was made a Brigadier Gen- 
eral and was engaged with the enemy, 
under him, until the Confederate troops 
were withdrawn from the Valley, when 
this cavalry was ordered to report to Gen. 
Robert E. Lee at Richmond.!° I spent a 
part of the winter on the North side of 
the James River. We were ordered to the 
south side, and in March, Grant opened 
his campaign. I had the misfortune of 
being again shot in the engagement at 
Five Forks.!! I was carried into Rich- 
mond at night and left it the next day 
as the Yankees entered the city, and 
went into my own country and re- 
mained there until satisfied that Gen. 
Lee had surrendered. 

In the winter of 1864, I with my bri- 
gade reduced to about 500, attacked the 
Yankee Post at New Creek in Hampshire 
County, near Cumberland, who had su- 


Payne home on Lee Street in Warrenton (1890), Museum of the Confederacy 


perior numbers, and captured eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine prisoners, many 
horses and valuable supplies and equip- 
ments; we took the Commandant, and I 
now have his sword presented to me by 
Gen. Thomas L. Rosser, with the inscrip- 
tion engraved upon it, by his order, ‘For 
distinguished gallantry and skill at New 
Creek’. I have another sword of another 
Yankee officer captured by me at the first 
Battle of Manassas and shall place both 
as relics in the Battle Abbey to be estab- 
lished in Richmond.!? 


Arrested Under Suspicion of 
Involvement in the Lincoln 
Assassination 

On the night of the 14th of April, the 
house in which I was, surrounded by 
troops; I was taken out and carried to 
Washington city with four others. Lin- 
coln had been assassinated about twenty- 
four hours before. The city of Washing- 
ton was full of returning soldiers and 
negroes and was absolutely frantic with 
excitement. The negroes wanted to kill 
somebody, and thought that everybody 
that came into the city from the Virginia 
side was Booth, or one of his accomplices. 
There was no depot in the city at that 
time, and we were marched from Mary- 
land Avenue up Pennsylvania Avenue, 
where we were met by a mob. I suppose 
there must have been fifty thousand 
people, eager for revenge, upon the as- 
sassins, yelling, ‘Hang them!’ and some 
of them made a rush for us as we passed 
along. Several attempts were made to 
break in the guard, and finally an effort 
was made to lassoo us in the streets. There 
was one unearthly yell for blood. It was 
one of the most trying scenes I ever 
passed through; we all did our best, how- 
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ever. The situation grew in peril as the 
crowd increased, and I am not sure that 
the very danger did not give us some 
strength to confront it; but I never want 
to be mobbed again. We were all carried 
to the Capitol and imprisoned there. My 
troubles, which I had hoped were over, 
really had begun. I had the misfortune 
of shaking hands with Mrs. Surratt. She 
had been arrested at first simply because 
a man by the name of Payne was found 
at her house under suspicious circum- 
stances. A short time a man was turned 
over by the mob and put in with the other 
prisoners. He was charged with having 
killed Seward. He gave his name as Payne, 
and his county as Fauquier. A day or two 
afterwards I was walking out in the little 
area assigned to the prisoners when I 
heard a rap, and looking up, to my sur- 
prise, saw Mr. Thomas Green, an old 
friend, an intense Confederate, father of 


two of the most gallant of the Black Horse 
Troop, and his wife, who was a Miss 
Lomax, and her sister, Virginia, bowing 
to me. I should state that when I was 
taken prisoner I was not allowed to pro- 
vide myself with proper clothes, and the 
time had then arrived when I needed a 
change of garments, and I wrote to Mr. 
Green requesting him to supply me with 
a coat at least, as I was snatched up in a 
dressing gown. | afterwards found out 
that Mr. Green and all his family had been 
imprisoned and held for supposed com- 
plicity in the plan to abduct Lincoln and 
spirit him to Richmond. In a few days I 
was taken out of prison and sent off to 
Johnson’s Island and was kept there un- 
til the first week in June, when I was ‘pa- 
roled upon the same terms granted to 
Robert E. Lee at Appomattox’. !? 

After I got home my life was devoted 
to the restoration of my broken fortunes, 


and the educating and rearing of a large 
number of children — I had only ten in 
number at the time. As I have stated, I 
have never been a politician, or an as- 
pirant for office, and declined to allow 
my nomination for Governor of my State 
& I am as true a Confederate to-day as I 
was when I first rode from Warrenton 
to Manassas[.] I have never ceased to re- 
gret the loss of our cause; J have never 
sought any favors for myself; I think that 
the greatest calamity that has ever be- 
fallen the country is the wreck of the 
Confederacy.!4 

I do not know whether this is the 
kind of information that you want. I have 
never dictated or written anything of this 
kind before. It is only part of the story 
dictated by one who is an old man now, 
and | hope it is not too garrulous and 
egotistic. I send it as the best my physical 
condition at present can produce. |_| 


“Notes on War and Men — Summer 1865" 


put down these disjointed memo- 
randa, solely for my own gratifica- 
tion, and especially to compare the 
impressions which men & events 
made on me during the war, with 
facts as they are disclosed by time. These 
memoranda are made immediately after 
the War or copied from contemporane- 
ous memoranda & letters to my wife. 
What is the true meaning and interpre- 
tation of this terrible & fatal struggle, I 
often ask myself — What did we mean in 
beginning it? My recollection is, that it 
meant different things to different men 
— some I think thought secession the 
only security left to slavery and honour. 
Others believed that this nation had 
sprung from Plymouth and Jamestown 
and that differences existing between 
these two colonies (their settlers) had 
been developed and sharpened by cli- 
mate, & habits arising therefore, soil, pro- 
ductions and code of cultivation; slavery; 
& were especially by the character of im- 
migration which poured into each colony 
— the Plymouth colony was free, so 
called, & radical, from the beginning — 
It consequently attracted from the begin- 
ning att revolutionary & turbulent ele- 
ments — Becoming thereby more & more 
restless mobocratic anarchical and inter- 
meddling. 
The Jamestown colony started with 
a dash of conservatism and sentimental 


Royalism. It imported, slaves and thus 
cultivated and & developed the spark of 
conservatism — There were hardly two 
nations on the globe more distinct from 
each other (& more unlike). These dif- 
ferences, which, under same Govnt, were 
irreconcilable and constantly irritating, 
it was thought, under two governments 
might be hushed if not healed — Yan- 
kee conscience affected to be wounded 
by our [ancient?] institutions, &c., their 
insane desire to meddle, led them into 
constant encroachments, until finally, it 
became a point of honor to fight rather 
than tolerate it. The South believed sla- 
very by no means wrong, but whether 
right or wrong, was theirs to amend or 
abolish. I believe that it was more this 
spirit of honor which inspired the Ultra 
secession party — It was by far the most 
earnest & intellectual of all the parties, 
though insignificant in numbers — 
Deeply impressed with danger to their 
institutions abhoring the revolutionary 
spirit of the North — filled with high no- 
tions of their rights, or at least, their 
rights to enjoy them free from Yankee 
molestation, burning with indignation 
at the intrusive, vulgar meddling spirit 
of the Yankee, they were for immediate 
action, by secession if possible, revolu- 
tion if not. In their estimation it was bet- 
ter to fight and to be whipped; better to 
fight and burn their land to ashes than 
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surrender what they believed to be their 
right & honor, without a blow. It was the 
intense earnestness of these men which 
finally carried the masses in to the war 
(circumstances singularly aiding) — the 
latter joined in very heartily, from every 
variety of motive, which motives, are of- 
ten another failing them; the mass of 
them, became sick of the strife & finally 
gave up — It is just to say, that very many 
of this class however became more vio- 
lent than the Ultras, & some of the Ul- 
tras became more submissive, & surren- 
dered earlier, than the so called 
conservatives — When it became appar- 
ent that slavery was obliged to perish if 
the war continued, many a heart grew 
sick of it — When it became apparent 
that the Confederacy could never fix the 
boundaries on the Missouri Ohio river 
& Masons & Dixons line, still another 
great defection took place. There were 
some however, who never lost hope who 
staked all at the beginning — and saw sla- 
very doomed without stopping to regret 
— our boundaries recede without being 
disheartened & who are still satisfied that 
our freedom could & ought to have been 
won — their spirit of resistance had not 
been exhausted, & they believed that we 
would invent means to continue the con- 
test, When the final catastrophe came 
upon them, like a bolt from the Blue - I 
deliberately believe it was the South that 


“.. Our failure was emphatically a suicide.” 


1894 portrait of General Payne, Museum of the Confederacy 


conquered the South — suicide Many of 
the ultra party were in favor of using 
negro soldiers quite early — I was in fa- 
vor of it & urged it amongst my friends 
(see Charles Gordon) in the months af- 
ter Manassas, but I did not then foresee 
(nor would I have been willing then) that 
to use the negro soldier would emanci- 
pate all — I was willing to free those who 
fought, but none others — Twelve months 
before ‘the end’ I was in favor of univer- 
sal emancipation, & conscription of all 
able bodied negroes, & my application 
for authority to raise a division of 
negroes was in the hands of the depart- 
ment sometime before the evacuation — 
I applied because, I thought an example 
should be set & that those who favored 
the measure, were bound to test it — I 
shall never cease to regret that the ex- 
periment was not made — Indeed my re- 
gret amounts to indignation & bitterness 
whenever I reflect on it — 

Could the war have been avoided by 
prompt secession & vigorous action? In 
my opinion at the time of my candidacy 
for the Convention was, that immediate 


war might have been averted, & 1am sure, 
the character which it subsequently as- 
sumed, would never have existed — my 
plan of action was instant secession after 
Lincoln’s election— Immediate formation 
of a strong military dictatorship for our 
Government — the seizure of Fortress 
Monroe, Harpers Ferry, and Washington 
— Invitation to Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri to join us — 250,000 troops, a 
large portion of which was to be cavalry, 
and the occupation, if necessary, of such 
portions of Maryland etc as would secure 
the ascendancy of our friends — My be- 
lief then was, that Buchanan could have 
been bullied out of Washington, that the 
radicals and the North would have been 
demoralized & paralyzed by our audac- 
ity; by the loss of the Capital, probable 
recognition abroad & the very formidable 
strength we would then have had. We cer- 
tainly could have gained three months on 
them. In my speculations, I had gone to 
the extent of considering their preparing 
to secure the capital, & was in favor, upon 
discovery of any such purpose to throw 
troops immediately into the North and 


make & keep the war aggressive these are 
not post obit opinions, but I have memo- 
randa, showing that I had followed the 
whole subject as above written. 

These opinions I confess are not 
very democratic, especially in reference 
to forcing Maryland &c — but I confess 
that I have never had much of that creed 
to boast of - I do not & have not for some 
years believed ‘that the people are ca- 
pable of self government’, on the con- 
trary I believe it to be their inestimable 
privilege to be ruled by their wisest when 
they can find him —I do not believe ‘gov- 
ernment derives its consent from the 
governed, on the contrary I believe its 
right depend entirely upon the wisdom 
& justice with which it governs — I at- 
tach no importance & have not for many 
years attached any tmrportarree to forms 
of Government — In cooperating with 
the so called Democratic party, I was 
controlled by my belief that it was more 
sectional — Southern, & more in earnest 
than the other — I cared little for Tariffs 
Banks — Regarding all such questions as 
mere matters of expediency — Indeed, 
but for its unfair operation upon the 
South in the Union, I should be inclined 
to advocate protection, as I believe in the 
protecting duty of Govt and not in laissez 
faire — 

I am very much struck as time rolls 
on with our singular ignorance of ‘Grand 
Guerre’ when we began — Even the West 
Pointers who came to us, & who were in- 
valuable to us, were very green — If we 
had been at the beginning what we were 
at the end, & the Yankees as we at first 
found them, our picket force would have 
driven them into Washington. 

“Napoleon said, Armies were two 
bullies, seeking to terrify each other — I 
believe it — at least, I am sure the quality 
of imagination is one of the most con- 
spicuously developed traits in war times. 
Men invent all manner of imaginary dan- 
gers. Every bush is an ambuscade., a 
squadron becomes a regiment — a skir- 
mish at an outpost is worked up by the 
imagination into an attack. Very few men, 
the fewest, have the faculty in war, in dan- 
ger, especially under fire, of seeing things 
as they are & dealing instantaneously 
with them. The imagination multiplies 
your enemies, their resources, their au- 
dacity. The imagination ‘flanks’ you. I 
may say here, in these memoranda, in- 
tended only for my own eye, what I be- 
lieve to be true of myself, to wit, that al- 
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though of very vivid imagination in po- 
etic matters, I was eminently prosaic or 
matter of fact in Military. My tendency 
was rather to underrate the opposition 
to me. I never felt demoralized in my life, 
& even when driven from a lost field, I 
always retired with momentary expecta- 
tion & purpose of halting, & turning 
upon the enemy. I know, that I could 
think clear & act promptly under fire. In- 
deed, I used to be amazed at the clear- 
ness & energy of my thoughts & feelings. 
I never was in doubt on a battle field. I 
never remember to have hesitated about 
the thing to be done. It is a great comfort 
to me to know, that I never hesitated in 
obedience to, or indulged in criticism of 
my superiors, although I often differed 
with them. I never purchased popularity 
by pandering to the indolence, caprices 
or fears of my men. I never, as God 
knows, undertook to complain to the 
men, or permit them to know, that I dis- 
approved of the orders we were called 
upon to execute — And if I did not rise 
higher in the service, I think it was due 
to two causes. First, in entering as a pri- 
vate the Army of Northern Virginia with 
so many over me that I had no opportu- 
nities for independent command as 
Turner Ashby had, and Secondly, because 
of my unfortunate wound & capture at 
Gettysburg — Fitz Lee assured me at Frank 
White’s that on my return that Stuart in- 


tended my promotion to a Brigade in au- 
tumn 1863 — and I flatter myself from 
what I did in 1864, that promotion then 
would have put me nearer the top of the 
Cavalry at the end. As it was, I have every 
right to the rank of Major General — the 
recommendation had been sent in by Fitz 
Lee, by Rosser & Early. It was ready for 
transmission, & the day I was wounded 
at Five Forks, I have every reason to be- 
lieve I was actually a M.G. (I learned this 
from Fitz Lee at Frank White’s this fall of 
1865). I was very unfortunate in being 
wounded — Williamsburg — Gettysburg 
— Five Forks — But it was my capture at 
Hanover (Gettysburg) that I mourn over. 

No man can bea soldier who has no 
enthusiasm & ambition. There is to the 
true soldier a guadia certaminis* The 
proudest emotion I ever felt was once 
when my own Brigade halted under fire 
(as I dashed up to them), to cheer me. I 
remember, some privates rode out of 
ranks and proposed ‘three cheers for Gal- 
lant Payne. That cheer rings in my heart 
now — I had been cheered before, but we 
had been eminently successful that 
morning, (it was at Cedar Creek, that glo- 
rious victory, that ignominious defeat) 
driving Infantry, Cavalry all before us — 
our own Infantry men looking on & 
cheering us. I had just been carrying the 
Colors of the 15th — the enthusiasm was 
wild on all sides, and at that moment, my 


Payne to Janet Weaver Randolph, September 28, 1897 


As a matter of fact ] did enter the war 
as a private soldier. The Black Horse Com- 
pany was raised by Major John Scott and 
myself about three years before the war. We 
were both disunionists and the company 
was avowedly raised with reference to the 
war which we both believed would occur at 
the next election (Lincoln’s). I was at the 
time, though very young, on Governor 
Wise’s staff, but nevertheless enlisted as a 
private in the Black Horse in order to set a 
good example and put myself in close con- 
nection with my own people. When the 
State seceded on the 17th of April I was in 
Richmond, but left that night with the in- 
tention of getting the Black Horse to turn 
out and make a raid upon Harper’s Ferry. 
When I got to Warrenton I found that I had 
been anticipated and that the Company had 
left for Harper’s Ferry. I immediately started 
off alone for that place. By some singular 
mistake Lieutenant Randolph, who, owing 


to Colonel Scott’s resignation and enlistment 
in the regular army of the Confederacy at 
Montgomery, was in command of the Black 
Horse, was switched off from the nearest line 
to Harper’s Ferry. He crossed the Ridge at 
Paris but reached Harper’s Ferry too late to 
be of any service. Strange to say, as they en- 
tered the burning town upon the western 
side of the Blue Ridge I galloped across the 
bridge from Loudoun and met them. I 
served as a private soldier until the 26th of 
April, when the Company was ordered to 
proceed to Fauquier Springs to be mustered 
into the service of the State of Virginia. Re- 
member that this rush to Harper’s Ferry was 
a volunteer raid. As soon as the Company 
met, which was on the 26th of April, I was 
elected from the ranks to be captain of the 
company. The vote was practically unani- 
mous. We were then mustered into the ser- 
vice of the State of Virginia and ordered to 
Manassas, which place we first to reach... 
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name, mine, was thus caught up, & rung 
out from the lips of rugged, stern, iron 
men above the very roar of battle — I be- 
lieve it was heard in Heaven — God knows 
I could have died joyfully and but for the 
dear ones at home, | now deliberately 
wish that I had. It would have been to 
me an euthanasia The death of all deaths 
— upon the battle field in the arms of 
brave men, with the roar of the guns & 
the rush of the Cavalry and the shout of 
Victory, (that voice of the Gods) as the 
last sound which was heard before en- 
tering the presence of the Gods. 

In war how utterly absurd the divi- 
sion of authority - One of our greatest 
misfortunes was a ‘Constitution’ & a con- 
gress — a constitution, like a strait jacket, 
confining our strength — & a congress di- 
viding power with the Executive at a mo- 
ment when the entire force, energy etc of 
the Nation should have been concen- 
trated in one man, armed with Imperial 
power & all devoted to one end — the 
Army believed all this during the war, but 
we had no time for politics. After all we 
died from want of great men — the Army 
did its duty without reproach, but our 
Governors, the men we set over us to 
watch over & guide us, neither saw nor 
understood anything that was going on. 
Our cause really failed, not for want of 
men or bread, but of wisdom. The war 
ought not to have lasted over two years, 


[Before leaving for Manassas], [t]he 
troop was drawn up in front of the War- 
ren Green, the left resting upon Culpeper 
street and the right upon jail street, cov- 
ering the entire front of the Hotel lot. Of 
course we were on horse back and were 
assembled for the purpose of marching to 
Manassa. The balconies, porches, yard and 
every place where a human being could 
stand was occupied, and the people who 
filled them were our mothers|[,] wives, 
sweethearts, sister, etc. Mr. Pollock made 
one of the most touching and effective 
prayers I ever listened to. I replied from 
horseback. The girls decorated us with 
flowers and waiving [sic] our last adieu, 
as we then supposed it would be, we 
turned our faces to the enemy and 
marched over the road to Manassa. We 
then thought we were all to be killed in a 
few days. We did not know that war was 
less dangerous than we imagined it to be. 
Nevertheless, the spirit which sustained us 
through the war animated the men then. 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museurn 


& the doom of slavery ought to have been 
seen & accepted by ourselves. Emancipa- 
tion, up to ‘65, I believe would have se- 
cured our independence — our failure was 
emphatically a suicide. 


James Ewell Brown Stuart 


“A superb... commander of 
irregular cavalry.” 


On Cavalry Regular and Irregular 

What a liar history is — I believe the 
best & the noblest men of the war will 
die unknown. Whilst some Guerrilla 
chief will live forever. Look at old Admi- 
ral Buchanan, a real sea-king and hero, 
hardly known to the people he honored 
by serving. Look at Jno Morgan, the most 
consummate humbug, I fancy, of the age; 
the theme of poets and the admiration 
of women.) However, poor fellow, he 
outlived his reputation. The truth is, raid- 
ing and guerrilla warfare is but another 
name for shirking danger & hardship. A 
single company of regular soldiers would 
leave more slain men upon one battle- 
field than a batalion of guerrillas would 
leave, or did leave in a whole war. I really 
believe that such service actually demor- 
alizes brave men — the habit of never at- 
tacking except by surprise, of flying the 
moment there is a contact, of looking 
alone to plunder for inspiration will ruin 
any troops under heaven. There are two 
guerrilla leaders who seem really fitted 
for something better (Mosby & McNeill). 
The first seems to have all the elements 
of a fine soldier about him, but it is not 
his service as a partisan, nor his high & 


* Ed: Latin for “joy of battle.” 


far sounding fame, that convinces me. I 
know somewhat of that. At the first battle 
of Manassas, there was a great disposi- 
tion to give a mystic fame & importance 
to the Black Horse — which I am happy 
to remember I did not misunderstand or 
accept; although one of my Lieutenants, 
poor fellow did — (Randolph — 1870.) 


On J.E.B. Stuart 

There were few men produced by the 
war whose character was so mixed with 
gold and dross as Stuart. I knew him well. 
I have seen him at moments when mens 
souls were tried —and in his hours of idle- 
ness — On the field he was quick in con- 
ception & execution. Brave as his sword. 
Almost gay under fire. No man fiercer in 
assault or clinging more obstinately to a 
lost field. His endurance was superhu- 
man. Such a mass of plethoric animal life 
I never saw. His presence on the field was 
inspiring and always hailed with a cheer. 
His activity was unbounded. He could 
not rest near the enemy, nor permit them 
to rest. A superb outpost Commander of 
irregular cavalry. And yet mingled with 
these noble gifts, he was frivolous to the 
verge of ridicule. almost childish at times, 
His conversations gave no indication of 
capacity —on the contrary, one always left 
him with a painful doubt as to his abil- 
ity. I think, however, much of the frivol- 
ity resulted from his exuberant health. | 
do not think he was a strategist, His plans 
were too often random and struck out of 
season & at the wrong point, and a raid 
had for him a fascination which he could 
not resist. He too often weakened his 
command in trifling affairs upon the 
outpost, or in a fatiguing raid around the 
enemy so that when the day of action 
came he could take little or no part in 
the fight. I blame him also, for yielding 
to the fallacy that Cavalry could not fight 
Infantry. No doubt long range arms and 
the character of our country very much 
modify the relations of the two arms, but 
such superb elements for Cavalry as we 
had, could have been made invincible 
over any Infantry in the Yankee service. I 
saw the experiment tried successfully at 
Cedar Creek — two mad, reckless attacks 
upon the front & flank of the 8th Corps, 
not only broke, but contributed greatly 
to the route of that body. I believe any 
attack so led, so followed as Col Allen’s 
was upon that occasion, would have met 
with like success. It was my intention to 
have to have attempted a change in our 


operation so far as I could control them 
in this respect, and to have forced my Bri- 
gade on the Infantry. Cavalry, well 
handled, maneuvered as front and flank, 
charging recklessly in rapid succession 
must have broken the enemy. After all, to 
criticize Stuart is like finding spots on the 
Sun. He was as true a patriot as served in 
our Armies & as gallant a Soldier — a 
noble gentleman & I believe, a Christian. 
Resquiescat. 

I have some reason to think that I 
was in favor with him. In February 1862, 
when the Army was on the verge of dis- 
organization & Enlistments expiring & 
one half of the privates with conditional 
conscriptions in their pockets; 1200,000 
Yankees lying 20 miles in their front, 
ready to move with the hardening of the 
roads, he selected me as mustering officer 
of his Brigade. My duties were to arouse 
the patriotism of the men & induce them 
to reenlist in regular organizations for the 
war. Again in 1863, when only partially 
recovered from my wound, | asked to join 
him in spite of my condition, he wel- 
comed me with effusion — He never per- 
mitted me to be under Wickham if he 
could conveniently arrange otherwise. He 
gave me a regiment from the time I was a 
Major. And at Chancellorsville what a 
boisterous roaring welcome, I had been 
ordered off to the right of our line— could 
hear the guns, but take no part. I wrote 
him a little note telling him I could not 
stand it — that every gun fired was calling 
me to him. That I knew he could find 
men that would swap with me, & that ] 
wanted a place with him near the flash- 
ing of the guns. He immediately an- 
swered, telling me to ‘come a running’ I 
found him on the field, with his face shin- 
ing with light of battle, his heart burst- 
ing with pride (he was leading Jacksons 
Corps after the flying enemy.) He seized 
me in his arms, & singing ‘Get out of the 
Wilderness, swirled me around in mad 
walz for two or three turns. . The last time 
I saw him was at Hanover, Pennsylvania 
July 1, “63. The head of our column on 
approaching the town, had encountered 
& been repulsed by the enemy Cavalry. I 
was immediately ordered to the front. He 
galloped to me, hat in hand, told me he 
wanted a daring, desperate charge to hold 
the enemy ‘till Hampton could support. 
He rode part of the way with me encour- 
aging the men (it was a forlorn hope) & I 
can see him now as he waived me his en- 
couraging farewell. Poor fellow, I think 
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he never expected to see me alive. The 
men did make the attack nobly — 156 en- 
tered the town — 23 only got out — the 
rest were nearly all killed or wounded. My 
own horse was shot in three places, I was 
beaten & stabbed with a sabre — fell un- 
der the horse’s feet — crawled out, fell in 
tan vat, got out again — lay concealed for 
an hour ina tan house — Captured a Yan- 
kee prisoner and was on the verge of es- 
caping When I was taken — then followed 
that long nightmare in prison. I never saw 
him again till May ‘64; I did not see him 
then owing to Mr. Davis presence. the day 
he was brought to Richmond from the 
Yellow Tavern I had just been delivered 
in Richmond) from Point Lookout — 
heard he had been brought to town, & 
rushed up to see him. While waiting for 
permission to enter a noble looking man 
walked hastily to the door & rung the bell. 
He was tall, erect as an Indian, with ev- 
ery feature in his face distinctly cut; a 
mouth of iron and the ‘Caeser nose’. He 
gave me a grave salute as he made some 
inquiry about Stuart, & I discovered it 
was Jeff Davis. Every feature expressed 
sympathy & grief; and it was to me a very 
beautiful sight to see him there 
unatended, seeking admission to the dy- 
ing soldiers bedside. 


On Jefferson Davis 
and Joseph Johnston 

I had met him only once before, & 
that was a proud meeting to me. . It was 
with 16 guns taken from the Cub Run 
bridge, one mile in advance of any other 
part of the army. We had prisoners, am- 
bulances, horses, caissons and guns. An 
immense crowd of Soldiers surrounded 
us, cheering, &c. As we approached 
Beauregards (or Jordans) head quarters, 
to whom I was going to deliver the tro- 
phies, Col Sam Jones (afterwards Gen) 
came out; halted us; showed me how to 
park the guns and told me Mr. Davis was 
in. I desired him to notify him, & present, 
in the name of the Black Horse, the tro- 
phies. I was invited to breakfast — there 
was Davis, Beauregard, Preston, &c., &c. 
All elate with the victory. All telling their 
little experiences of the battle — not one 
discussing, hinting an advance. Suddenly 
Mr. Davis slipped out, beckoning Col 
Preston with him. In a few moments 
Preston returned, rapped for silence, read 
a General order, Promoting, ‘for distin- 
guished gallantry and skill? Beauregard 
to be a full general. 


=~ 


“.../prudence’ pedantry 
and cussedness ....Formidable 
only in flight.” 


There was some strange hallucina- 
tion which overhung our Rulers, Gener- 
als, &c. at that time. All of the subaltern 
officers; all of the privates, were for mov- 
ing — But there we halted, 15000 victori- 
ous troops and 15000 fresh ones, as if 
fixed by some infernal enchantment to 
the earth, It is false, utterly false, that the 
army was demoralized by victory. It be- 
came so by not moving — One half had 
not fired a gun. I believe, however, 
Johnson (a) inserted here: 1870 the opin- 
ion expressed here has been confirmed — 
the correspondence with Davis just pub- 
lished (dated 1861) shows Johnson would 
not move is entirely responsible for the 
halt, and that it cost our freedom. The 
same accursed spirit of ‘prudence’ ped- 
antry and cussedness which blighted his 
whole career embraced him that day and 
never released him. Halt at Manassas — 
our dreary, drowning/drowsy indolent 
winter in the mud. our retreat from there 
and flight from Yorktown [Payne inserted 
here: a retreat from Yorktown was neces- 
sary, but it was made fully ten days too 
soon, & made in most unmilitary disor- 
der]. The pluck of the army saved it. glo- 
riously redeemed or enlivened by Wil- 
liamsburg and West Point. 

Seven Pines was a glorious fight & 
victory, but it was fought and won by the 
men. It was well said after battle, that 
there was ‘more valor displayed by the 
Soldiers and more blundering done by 
the Generals than in any battle of the war. 
His [Johnston’s] mind was quick & fer- 
tile in discovering difficulties, but far less 
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Joseph Johnston (left), and Jefferson Davis, Library of Congress 


“There was some strange 
hallucination which overhung 
our Rulers...” 


inventive in vanquishing them. He was 
like Molieres doctor.!¢ 

The paralytic struggle of Seven 
Pines, the loss of Vicksburg, the flight to 
Atlanta. The long retreat through the 
Carolinas He was our Moreau. Formi- 
dable only in flight. He never won a battle 
Gen Johnson is an enigma to me. I knew 
him well. Immediately after the battle of 
Manassas, My company, in compliment 
for its conduct, was ordered to his head- 
quarters as body guard & my position was 
practically that of Staff officer. I was con- 
stantly with him, & was admitted as 
much freedom of intercourse as he al- 
lowed to any one. In appearance he was 
square & hard upon the earth as if he 
owned it. His brow was broad, overhang- 
ing, his eyes good; his manner, stiff re- 
served & haughty. He affected mystery in 
all things. Even to his staff he played the 
Grand Lama & to his troops, never re- 
vealed himself except upon state occa- 
sions I fancy him to be of that class of 
men who first invented ceremony — In- 
vested in it and moving in its enchanted 
ring, he could escape detection & over- 
awe criticism. Coupled with this, he was 
a professional growler — very ambitious 
and ‘like the Turk, could bear no brother 
near the throne. He was intensely jeal- 
ous of Genl Lee, & the true secret of his 
hate for Davis was the undisguised pref- 
erences of the lat[t]er for Lee. he had the 
small, captains hair splitting intellect of 
Lawyer, and I am satisfied was intended 
by nature for that pursuit, rather than the 
grander & nobler one of a soldier. 


“,..¢ake him all in all, 
our greatest, singular noblest hero. 
The sir Galahad of the war." 


I believe him to be fully as respon- 
sible for Vicksburg as poor Pemberton 
upon whose head he has succeeded in 
fixing the stigma. No other Confederate 
General could have sat upon his horse at 
the head of 25000 troops & seen 20000 
comrades,* penned in, starved out & 
forced to surrender without firing a gun 
for their relief. 1 know nothing of the 
country, the inequality of the forces. I 
presume the one to be impassible, and 
the other overwhelming; but this I do 
know, that Genl Jackson would have 
raised that siege or buried himself un- 
der the works — and this would have been 
better than what was done. 

All the disaffection of the country 
clustered around Johnson & Stephens, 
Johnson was their Soldier of the coward 
& traitor. Stephens the Statesman I fear 
either would have been willing to make 
separate terms if they could have grati- 
fied their hate or ambition in the terms. 
(too severe, all this, 1870, but neverthe- 
less approximately just)!” 


On Stonewall Jackson 

Belonging to the Cavalry I had few 
opportunities of seeing much of Jack- 
son, but as a member of the Board of 
Visitors at the V.M.I. I had met him 
frequently. My first interview with him 
afterwards was at Harpers Ferry — 
April 1861. 1 was then a private in the 
B.H. He was Commandant. From that 
very day he gave signs of his preemi- 
nent soldiership. Everything was in 
confusion. The town was smoking 


“He had not a doubt 
of the justice of slavery... 
of our duty to secede.” 


with unextinguished fires. The streets 
filled with untrained volunteers — ig- 
norant and impatient of all discipline. 
The air feverish with rumors of attack 
— yet calm, self poised, clear headed, 
decisive. Jackson evoked order out of 
the chaos as if by magic. Our attack 
was really the first plunge into war. & 
it was made in sound of Washington 
& in sight of Pennsylvania. It required 
immense force to stand there, waging 
overt war against a potent govern- 
ment, in hourly expectation of attack, 
with only a wild mob to resist. with, 
and never show by word or look that 
he had changed a Professors gown for 
a Soldiers uniform. The Valley Cam- 
paign opened soon afterwards. 
Johnson was assigned to command on 
our side — Patterson on the other. The 
forces were unequal, but not more so 
than they continued through the war. 
The two armies had hardly sighted each 
other before Johnson commenced ‘ma- 
neuvering’— The story went in the army, 
that Jackson was for attacking. Johnson 
urged the inequality of forces — Jackson 
replied that was the very condition of 
the war. But that our pretension was that 
one Southern man was worth the equal 
of two Yankees, and that faith must not 
be surrendered before a single gun was 
fired. | saw him again the day after 
Manassas & occasionally afterwards. 
Few men have suffered more from their 
friends & the public than Jackson. He 
was a Presbyterian in profession, but by 
no means the grim ascetic he is usually 


described. He was self absorbed & ec- 
centric, but far, very far, from being the 
despised madman some suppose him to 
be. On the contrary he was a very close 
observer — a very industrious worker, 
and one who matured all of his projects 
fully and thoroughly before he executed 
them — Dabney has attempted to make 
a rigid divine of the Presbyterian sect 
out of him. The Army even had some 
curious notions about him. I was most 
struck with his extreme simplicity, his 
deadly earnestness, his reticence gener- 
ally and his untiring energy. He was un- 
questionably religious, but not more so 
than hundreds of his companions. I 
think he was the most earnest (as he was 
the alert) of all of our Generals. Jack- 
son was a States Rights man. He had not 
a doubt of the justice of slavery. of our 
right to secede — of our duty to secede. 
He threw his whole heart into the war. 
He had no country but Virginia. I be- 
lieve he delighted in the strife of battle. 
In him was reproduced the old spirit of 
our forefathers. Had he lived in Pagan 
times, he would have drunk mead from 
the sculls of his enemies, or launched 
his boat out on wild sea & call that his 
home where the winds stranded him. 
Had he lived in Catholic ages, he would 
have been a Templar or Knight of St. 
John — those orders were before their 
chieftain He would have made one of 
Cromwells Ironsides — I can never dis- 
sociate him from war. 

It is a great misfortune that the 
story of his life & character should have 
been so marred by Dabney — One would 
fancy him a sort of military monk, who 
had outlived the monastic ages. In my 
opinion, he was a man, single true, brave 
& patriotic — with high, very high mili- 
tary gifts. 

I can never forget his death — the 
Confederacy fell with him. I saw him 
borne from the field of Chancellors- 
ville. He was lying in a passing ambu- 
lance. When I heard he was wounded 
— I went immediately to speak to him, 
but found him dozing from opium. I 
lifted my hat from my head and took 
one respectful, and as it proved to be, 
last look at the stern iron face which 
had been to the Confederacy as the 
face of Achilles to the Greeks. 


*Ed; actually 31,600. Badeau, Military 
History of Ulysses S. Grant, vol. 1 (New York: 
1868), p. 386. 
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On Robert E. Lee 


Genl Lee — take him all in all, our 
greatest, singular noblest hero. The sir 
Galahad of the war. He was a rather our 
Arthur, Flos [regnum]* As one could 
never willingly speak to him with covered 
head, so one feels awed in writing of him. 
I first saw him before the Military Com- 
mittee of the Va. Legislature in 1860. Va. 
was flushed with indignation at the re- 
cent raid of John Brown. Lee was before 
a committee testifying as to that & other 
Military matters. His head not then sil- 
vered, nor his face bronzed & I thought 
him the handsomest man I ever saw. He 
never lost his good looks. His figure was 
the perfect picture & model of manhood. 
Erect as an Indian, round as a Greek. His 
dark eye and sweet expression won affec- 
tion at the first sight. Afterwards, when 
the Black Horse was stationed at 
Manassas he came to inspect Genl 
Bonhams arrangements. I was ordered to 
turn out the Company to escort him. 
Genl Lee requested me to ride with him, 
and serve as a messenger to the Company 
to intercept us. I was very ambitious to 
make a favorable impression, and di- 
rected Lieut Gordon to brush up every- 
thing, move the company out to the road, 
halt & face them so as to salute Genl Lee 
as he passed in front — As the Genl ap- 
proached Weirs house, I discovered to my 
horror, that the Company had not 
reached the road but was coming at a 
sweeping gallop & enveloped in a cloud 
of dust. Before they could be warned or 
halted he met them, when Gordon much 
flurried by his race, & surprised by the 
suddenness of meeting, undertook the 
impossible task of bringing a column 
from full speed to a halt, The consequence 
was the rear telescoped, and piled up on 
their front lines like a drove of cattle, Gor- 
don, still in great excitement gave another 
order to get them in line facing Genl Lee, 
but unhappily all his tactics were gone, & 
instead of bringing them to a front he re- 
versed them & I had the mortification of 
seeing the backs of the Company pre- 
sented to the Genl. I was greatly worried, 
but the Genl with gentleness & kindness 
I can never forget, laughed at the blun- 
der, rode around the men, admired their 
splendid mount and martial appearance 
& made us all forget and feel easy in a 
moment — He would not have been so 
tender later in the War. 


*Ed: glorious or supreme leader? 


NOTES: 

1. “The Black Horse Troop” in SHSP 
24(1896), 218. For other accounts of the 
company, see John Scott, “The Black 
Horse Cavalry,” in The Annals of War writ- 
ten by Leading Participants (Philadelphia: 
Times Publishing Co., 1879), pp. 590-613; 
Katherine Isham Keith, “The Record 0 the 
Black Horse Troop,” Bulletin Fauquier 
County Historical Society (July 1924): 435- 
460. 


2. Biographical material on Payne appears 


in Ezra Warner, Generals in Gray (Baton 
Rouge: LSU, 1959), pp. 230-231; William 
C. Davis, The Confederate General (Har- 
risburg: National Historical Society, 
1991), Vol. 4, pp. 214-15; Leigh Robinson, 
“Address delivered before R.E. Lee Camp, 
C.V. at Richmond, Va., December 18, 1908 
in the acceptance of the portrait of Gen- 
eral William H. Payne,’ by Leigh Robinson 
(Richmond: William Ellis Jones, 1909) 
subsquently reprinted in Southern His- 
torical Society Papers, vol. 36. In addition 
to Payne’s compiled service record (avail- 
able on microfilm at the National Archives 
and the Library of Virginia), Payne’s 
daughter provided a detailed service 
record for the Museum’s biographical 
project, the Roll of Honour. 


3. OR, I: II: 532: Col. R.C.W. Radford, 30th 


Virginia Cavalry: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that the charge made by my own 
command, in connection with that made 
by the command under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Munford, composed of Captains 
Payne, Ball, Langhorne, and Hale, caused 
the jam at Cub Run Bridge, which resulted 
in the capture of fourteen pieces of can- 
non, their ammunition and wagons, five 
forges, thirty wagons and ambulances, 
and some forty or fifty horses.” 


4. Stuart’s report, in the OR, I, XI, 1, p. 572 


(not 573) noted that “The cavalry brigade 
(a battle during the whole of which it was 
exposed to the danger without the privi- 
lege of participating in the conflict) oc- 
cupied the attitude of menace, by no 
means indispensable to the success, for the 
enemy, having a full view of the terrible 
‘Black Horse, ventured not to the open 
ground, so essential to his own develop- 
ment and artillery maneuver.” 

5. A typescript of Elizabeth Winston Payne’s 
reminiscences of her search for her 
wounded husband is in the Museum’s 
Payne Collection. The passes she was is- 
sued on that journey, along with several 
other documents relating to Payne’s 
wounding, recuperation, and release are 
in the Hunton Family Papers at the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. 
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6. OR: Il, 4, p. 448: GO #118, A&IGO, 8/27/ 
62. Payne was exchanged on August 27, for 
“rank and file” of USA. 

7. Payne’s de facto command in his home 
town brought favorable reviews from his 
superiors. OR, I, 19, 2, p. 144, Stuart’s re- 
port of actions Oct. 30 and after: (Nov. 4] 
“Upon arriving at Orleans, 7 miles distant, 
it was ascertained that the report of the oc- 
cupation of Warrenton by the enemy was a 
mistake. The enemy had attacked the place, 
but had been gallantly repulsed by a por- 
tion of the Second North Carolina Cavalry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel {W.H.] Payne, of 
the Fourth Virginia Cavalry.” On Novem- 
ber 6, Lee informed President Davis that the 
Federals were advancing from the Potomac, 
but “They have not yet taken possession of 
Warrenton, which is still held by Colonel 
[W.H.] Payne [Fourth Virginia Cavalry].” 
OR, I, 19, 2, p. 698. 

8. OR: I, 35, 1, p.62. 

9. In his after-action report, J.E.B. Stuart 
wrote: “In retiring with the prisoners and 
ambulances, Lieut. Col. W. H. Payne, Fourth 
Virginia Cavalry, temporarily in command 
of the Second North Carolina Cavalry, was 
taken prisoner, in a gallant attempt to cut 
off a body of the enemy by a flank move- 
ment on the town.” OR, I, 27, 2, p. 696 

10. The one-line summary of his experiences 
in the fall and winter of 1864 did little jus- 
tice to Payne’s service as command of a bri- 
gade in the Valley. According to cartogra- 
pher Jed Hotchkiss, at the battle of Cedar 
Creek on October 19, 1864, Payne, with 326 
men took 399 prisoners. A few weeks later, 
Hotchkiss recorded in his journal: “On the 
Back road, Custer drove back a portion of 
Rosser’s brigade as far as Cedar Creek. He 
brought up his other brigade and Payne 
went to him, and they routed the Yankees 
in turn and scattered them far and wide, 
saber in hand.” OR, I, 43, 1, pp. 582, 584. 
In late December, Payne’s brigade launched 
a fierce attack on what they presumed to 
be the sleeping camp of General George A. 
Custer’s Federal cavalry at Lacey’s Springs. 
Ibid., pp. 38, 675-6. Payne’s brigade of three 
regiments numbered 582 aggregate present 
at the end of February 1865. Six officers 
and 82 men of the brigade surrendered at 
Appomattox. OR, I, 46, 1, pp. 390, 1278. 

11. Fitzhugh Lee wrote in his official report: 
“My loss, though slight, included Brig. Gen. 
W. H. Payne among the wounded; and the 
loss of the services of this bold, capable of- 
ficer was severely felt in all subsequent 
movements.” OR, I, 46, I, p. 1299. 

12. Confederates and Federals alike credited 
Payne with the ruse that captured the gar- 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Wife 


rison at New Creek. Col. George R. 
Latham, commander of the U.S. forces, 
accepted blame for the “disgraceful affair” 
and admitted that he was fooled by Con- 
federates who dressed in Federal uni- 
forms to deceive pickets. OR, I, 43, 1, pp. 
661, 165. See also W. E. Garrett, “Strategy 
at New Creek Station,” Confederate Vet- 
eran 13 (May 1905), 210. 

Payne wrote a detailed letter to General 
Bradley T. Johnson in 1894 offering the 
“‘real name and story’ of Lewis Payne 
(Powell).” A copy of the letter is in the 
Hunton Papers at the Virginia Historical 
Society. From prison Payne lobbied for _ 
release on the same terms offered to other 
officers in Lee’s army. To Col. J. H. Taylor, 
of Johnson’s Island, he wrote on May 22, 
1865: “I appeal to you for justice, colo- 
nel. I do not seek to escape the conse- 
quences of my part in this war. I have long 
ago applied for oath of amnesty... .“ 
II, 8, pp. 567-568 


Though Payne mentioned nothing about * 
it, he apparently delivered a farewell ad- =. 


dress to the Black Horse Troop after his 


return from prison and after the end of © 
the war. The speech was, according to wit- ~~ 


nesses “a gem of emotional eloquence.” 
“The Black Horse Troop,” SHSP, 
24(1896), 222. 

Payne’s impressions of John Hunt Mor- 
gan may have been influenced by his ap- 
pointment as recorder to a court of in- 


quiry in August 1864 convened to * 


consider “grave representations” about 
the “excesses and irregularities, amount- 


ing in many instances to depredations « 
and spoliations, alleged to have been | = 


committed by that command” during 
Morgan’s raid into Kentucky. OR, I, 39, 1, 
p. 80. 

This paragraph was added by Payne at the 
top of the page of his manuscript. 

Payne apparently did not have a very high 
opinion of the other Johnston — Albert 
Sidney, commander of the Army of Mis- 
sissippi who was killed at the battle of 
Shiloh on April 6, 1862. In the margins 
of his own copy of William Preston 
Johnston’s biography of his father, Payne 
recorded several objections to romantic 
language and imagery. “There is too much 
of this stuff - The physique of a soldier ~ 
may be splendid (e.g., Jos E Johnson) & 
yet brains may be wanting — To ‘look’ the 
soldier & to be the soldier are quite dif- 


ferent things,” he wrote on page 489. Far- >. 


ther down the page, beside a reference to 


Johnston as a “knight of the olden times” | 


Payne wrote “Stuff — Stuff -” 


see 


> 


OR, |. 


Join Dennis Frye & other historians for 


The Ultimate Harpers Ferry Tour 


October 15,16 & 17 - Four Points Sheraton, Chambersburg, PA (Call 
717-263-9191 for special room rates for seminar participants.) 


Friday evening, October 15 - Lamplight evening walking tour of John 
Brown sites in Chambersburg, with Ted Alexander 


Saturday, October 16 - “To Purge This Land With Blood” bus tour of John 
Brown's raid on Harpers Ferry, with Dennis Frye, former Chief Historian, 
Harpers Ferry National Historic Park 


Luncheon Talk - “The Guns of Harpers Ferry,” with 
Paul Chiles, Antietam National Battlefield 


Evening reception followed by talk - “War to the 
Knife: Bleeding Kansas, 1854 - 1861,” with Thomas 
Goodrich, author of the criticially acclaimed book by 
the same title. 


Sunday October 17 - Stonewall Jackson at Harpers 
Ferry bus tour led by Dennis Frye 


Space is limited 
For registration information call 717-264-7101 


3rd Annual Pamplin acl 9 Park 


“fh he ses Soldier” 
October 16-17, 1999 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Featured speakers: Joseph T. Glatthar, 
Earl J. Hess, J. Tracy Power, Gordon Rhea, 


James I. Robertson, Jr. 


Includes tour of Pamplin Historical Park 
& the National Museum of the Civil War 
Soldier 


for information or reservations, call 
l a 8 77-PAM PLIN cai free) 
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PAMPLIN 


HISTORICAL PARK 


&The National Museum 
of the Civil War Soldier 


SECRET YANKEES: The Union Circle 
in Confederate Atlanta 
By Thomas G. Dyer. (Baltimore and London: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xiii, 383. $29.95. 
ISBN 0-8018-6116-0.) 


“O that music! the first notes of our re- 
demption anthem,’ wrote “Miss Abby” on May 
27, 1864. “Never fell upon my ear any thing half 
so sweet—so grand.” The “music” that deeply 
touched her was not a favorite hymn but the 
distant booming of Union artillery outside At- 
lanta. To “Miss Abby” and other Unionists in 
the city, Sherman’s guns meant salvation from 
an existence fraught with hardship and dan- 
ger. In Secret Yankees Thomas Dyer examines 
the lives of these Atlanta Unionists through the 
eyes of Cyrena Stone (“Miss Abby”), a trans- 
planted Vermont Yankee whose diary inspired 
the author to pursue this study. Thoroughly re- 
searched and well-written, Dyer sheds light 
upon an aspect of the Civil War long shrouded 
in darkness. 

Dyer recounts the activities of Unionists 
like Amherst and Cyrena Stone, William 
Markham, slaves Robert Webster and Prince 
Ponder, and many others who remained loyal 
to the Union in the heart of the Confederacy. 
The “Union Circle” in Atlanta, Dyer argues, was 
a diverse group that demonstrated their loy- 
alty in many ways. Some remained silent and 
aloof while others secretly celebrated the 
Fourth of July. Espionage and aiding Union 
prisoners of war attracted the more daring. For 
male Unionists, conscription forced a decision 
between incarceration or fighting against the 
Union they loved. Unionism divided families 
as well, especially when some members fought 
for the Confederacy while others prayed for its 
destruction. 

Being a Unionist in Atlanta was also dan- 
gerous. Fears of fifth column activity, Dyer ar- 
gues, prompted Confederate authorities to neu- 
tralize disloyal sentiment. Residents with pro- 
Union leanings, transplanted Yankees, and 
Southerners who had opposed secession faced 
ostracism, harassment, and imprisonment. 
Even the arrival of Sherman’s army was a mixed 
blessing. The fighting around the city destroyed 
both Confederate and Unionist property and 
Federal soldiers confiscated items from homes 
regardless of their occupants’ allegiances. 

Most revealing is Dyer’s discussion of the 
diverse motivations that drove some Atlantans 
to remain loyal to the Union. Amherst Stone 
devised a way to aid the North and make 
money at the same time, yet he also adjusted 


his loyalty to fit the circumstances. Perhaps 
the most ardent Unionist, Cyrena Stone 
brought food to Union prisoners of war and 
held secret meetings for fellow Unionists to 
pay homage to a tattered Union banner. 
Oftentimes the line between patriotism and 
self-interest blurred. Protecting lives, families 
and fortunes led some to oppose the Confed- 
eracy while monetary gain compelled others. 
Even after the war some Unionists sought 
compensation from the U.S. government for 
their wartime allegiance. 

Dyer provides a fascinating glimpse into 
the lives of civilians caught in a situation where 
the issue of loyalty dominated everyday life and 
sometimes spelled the difference between life 
and death. In addition, he shows that loyalty 
was often driven as much by personal relation- 
ships, social class, self-interest, lust for revenge, 
and circumstance as it was by patriotism or na- 
tionalism. In the final analysis, perhaps the 
most valuable contribution of Secret Yankees 
is that it reminds us that the Civil War was in- 
deed a civil war. 

—William B. Feis, Ph.D. 
Buena Vista University 


A LIGHT AND UNCERTAIN HOLD 
A History of the Sixty-Sixth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
By David T. Thackery (Kent State University 
Press, 1999, Pp. $35.00, ISBN 0-87338-609-4.) 


The late David Thackery had a 66th Ohio 
ancestor who was killed in the regiment’s first 
battle, Port Republic, Virginia, on June 9, 1862. 
Curiosity about this young soldier fueled 
Thackery’s quest for more information about 
the 66th Ohio, and thus this book took form. 
He found that the regiment was raised mostly 
in Champaign County and vicinity, and first 
was sent to western Virginia, where it finally 
became part of General James Shields’ division. 
The regiment’s colonel, Charles Candy, sur- 
vived the war and often commanded the bri- 
gade to which the 66th was attached. 

Following the battle at Port Republic, the 
66th was engaged at Cedar Mountain, then 
joined the Army of the Potomac’s Second Di- 
vision, Twelfth Corps, fighting at Antietam, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. After a brief 
duty in New York City to assist in quelling the 
draft riots, the regiment went west with the 
corps and was engaged at Lookout Mountain 
and Ringgold during the operations around 
Chattanooga. As part of the new Twentieth 
Corps, the 66th took an active put in the At- 
lanta Campaign, culminating in the battle of 
Peach Tree Creek on July 20, 1864. The regi- 
ment then marched with Sherman through 
Georgia and the Carolinas, took part in the 
Grand Review, and went home. 
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Thackery has composed a well-written 
and researched monograph, which includes 
many human interest tales of individual sol- 
diers that together bring the regiment to fife. 
His research encompassed twelve manuscript 
repositories, local newspapers, and dozens of 
printed primary sources and secondary stud- 
ies. The author followed the postwar fates of 
the more important members of the regiment, 
and provided information on the local GAR 
posts named in honor of dead heroes of the 
66th, the Urbana Civil War monument, and the 
regiment's postwar reunions. An appendix in- 
cludes the official regimental roster as compiled 
by the state adjutant general. Photographs and 
maps complement this worthy addition to the 
shelves of modem Civil War unit histories. 

—Richard A. Sauers 
Sebago, Maine 


WILSON’S CAVALRY CORPS 
Union Campaign in the Western 
Theatre, October 1864 
through Spring 1865. 

By Jerry Keenan. Jefferson (North Carolina: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 1998. 271 pp. 
Photographs, maps, notes, bibliography, 
index. $32.50. Cloth). 


The intent of Jerry Keenan’s book is to fill 
a deficiency in the history of the cavalry of the 
Civil War by presenting for the first time a com- 
plete history of Wilson’s Cavalry Corps. While 
there exist separate modern studies of the 
Nashville and Selma campaigns, Keenan has 
competently woven the entire story of Wilson’s 
command into a cogent whole. Most valuably, 
he supplements Stephen Starr’s work in pre- 
senting a fuller history of the cavalry’s role in 
these two campaigns. 

However, Keenan’s book has two weak- 
nesses. First, he has relied almost solely on pub- 
lished works. His narrative, as shown in his 
footnotes, is heavily based on the Official 
Records, a few modern secondary works, 
Wilson’s book and papers, and select regimen- 
tal histories. Virtually no other primary 
sources, such as newspaper letters, the collec- 
tions in the National Archives, USMHI, or lo- 
cal historical societies, are to be found in the 
bibliography. While Keenan has used the pub- 
lished sources well enough to give us a good 
historical overview, he fails to give us any fresh 
research that would deepen our knowledge of 
the Corps from the perspective of the troopers 
that fought in it. 

Second, Keenan appropriately lauds 
Wilson’s massing of Sherman’s cavalry re- 
sources into a cavalry army capable of being 
an independent strike force, but denigrates the 
capability of the cavalry before his arrival. He 
thus fails to see that Wilson’s Corps was not a 


sudden innovation but the logical continua- 
tion of the efforts of David Stanley and others 
who had worked to train the troopers as dra- 
goons and mass them in bigger formations 
within their departments. Wilson, in command 
of four departments, carried this a step further 
to make his cavalry army and won the right to 
use it independently. 

Finally, this book would have benefited 
from stronger editing to eliminate some errors 
and confusion in the text and citations. The 
Official Records, for example, are cited by the 
serial number of the reprint and not the con- 
ventional series, volume, and part number. Fur- 
ther, the clarity of the narrative would be 
greatly enhanced by the addition of maps 
(there are no maps of the Nashville campaign 
at all), the organization of troops, and a list of 
illustrations. 

In sum, Keenan’s work will be useful to 
those seeking a basic history of Wilson’s Cav- 
alry Corps, but will be a disappointment for 
those seeking fresh research. 

—Laurence D. Schiller 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


GUERRILLA, UNIONISTS, AND 
VIOLENCE ON THE CONFEDERATE 
HOME FRONT 
Edited by Daniel E. Sutherland. (Fayetteville: 
The University of Arkansas Press, 1999. Pp. 

viii, 256. $32.00, ISBN 155728-549-7.) 


The sound of drums beating the long roll, 
the crash of musketry and artillery, and the 
smell of burnt powder have long drawn en- 
thusiasts to both read and write about the Civil 
War. In recent years, however, scholars have 
gravitated toward the study of what one au- 
thor calls “the desperate side of war,’ or the 
complex relationships and conflicts between 
Southern Unionists and their Confederate 
neighbors. One result of this increased atten- 
tion is Daniel E. Sutherland’s edited work Guer- 
rillas, Unionists, and Violence on the Confeder- 
ate Home Front, a collection of thought-pro- 
voking essays by noted scholars in the field. 
Readers will detect a hint of gunpowder, but 
the people and places examined and the com- 
plex issues explored in this “other war” will be 
uncharted and uncomfortable territory for 
some. The intellectual rewards, however, are 
worth the journey. 

Sutherland’s introduction provides a 
valuable historiographical foundation for this 
collection, which builds upon works such as 
Michael Fellman’s Inside War and Stephen Ash's 
When the Yankees Came. The eleven essays fo- 
cus on a variety of important issues, most im- 
portantly the meaning and nature of Union- 
ism in the South and the role of violence and 
guerrilla warfare (both state-sanctioned and 
extralegal) in the lives of Southerners who, de- 
spite being far removed from the battlefields, 
nonetheless fought their own daily war of sur- 
vival. Following a recent trend in Civil War 


studies, the authors also focus upon Southern 
communities and, in doing so, begin to add 
depth to our understanding of the human cost 
of the war. 

The essays cover various topics from a 
range of perspectives. For example, Victoria E. 
Bynum takes a captivating look at how the leg- 
end of Mississippi’s infamous “Free State of 
Jones” and the memory of one of its chief fig- 
ures were appropriated by Lost Cause mytholo- 
gists. Noel C. Fisher provides an excellent ac- 
count of East Tennessee Unionists, from their 
motivations for remaining loyal to how they 
utilized the North’s victory in an attempt to 
heighten their political power in post-war Ten- 
nessee, Accounts of extralegal violence in 
Lumpkin County, Georgia, the infamous ex- 
ecution of Unionists in Kinstown, North Caro- 
lina, the rhetoric of violence used by western 
Virginia loyalists, the absence of internecine 
violence in Culpeper County, Virginia, issues 
of loyalty and dissent in Texas, and studies of 
guerrilla warfare in Tennessee, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, and Arkansas round out this multi-fac- 
eted compilation. Noticeably absent, however, 
is an essay focusing on the “Tories” of north- 
ern Alabama. Despite this omission, Guerrilla, 
Unionists, and Violence on the Confederate 
Home Front illuminates an important subject 
in need of further study. 

In the final chapter, Michael Fellman 
grapples with perhaps the most difficult and 
troubling issues when he tries to understand 


New in paperback’ 


When the Yankees Came 
Conflict and Chaos in the Occupied South, 1861-1865 


the brutal violence that shattered war-torn 
Missouri and what it reveals about the cul- 
tural, religious, and personal values of both 
perpetrators and victims. Fellman also reveals 
the very personal nature of the “desperate side 
of war” for both the participants and the his- 
torian. We may never find definitive or com- 
forting answers to the vexing questions gen- 
erated by these essays or from future study, 
but we will be better off for having asked them. 
And if these essays are any indication, we stand 
to learn a great deal more about human na- 
ture in the crucible of war and about ourselves 
as a people by looking at the Civil War as a 
civil war. 


— William B. Feis 
Buena Vista University 


PRETENSE OF GLORY 
The Life of General Nathaniel P. 
Banks 
By James G. Hollandsworth, Jr. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1998. Pp. Xiv, 292, photographs, maps, 
notes, bibliography, index, $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2293-9). 


Nathaniel P. Banks enjoyed a career in 
public service that spanned half a century. He 
began life in the humblest of origins, but with 
an ample supply of talent, ambition, and po- 
litical skills he rose to renown upon a national 
scale. He was a self-made man when such in- 
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dividuals could aspire to and attain either 
wealth, political power, or both. 

Born in Waltham, Massachusetts, Banks 
left school at the age of fourteen to work in 
the local textile mill. His family needed the 
income, but he dreamed of greater things. He 
read voraciously, attended lectures by notable 
men, tried acting, and then turned to poli- 
tics. A gifted orator, the “Bobbin Boy” as- 
cended rapidly in the Democratic party, se- 
curing a seat in the state legislature. His anti- 
slavery views eventually moved him into the 
Republican party and election to the House 
of Representatives in which he served a term 
as Speaker. Three terms as governor of the 
state followed until Lincoln appointed him a 
major general of volunteers in 1861. 

A consummate politician, Banks proved 
to be an inept soldier. According to the au- 
thor of this book, Banks seemingly never 
learned from his mistakes, while glorifying his 
achievements. His powerful political ties kept 
him in the army despite his record in the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1862, and in the Port 
Hudson and Red River campaigns in 1863 and 
1864, respectively. Personally courageous, he 
was neither a competent tactician, strategist, 
or disciplinarian. 

James G. Hollandsworth, Jr. offers a judi- 
cious and balanced study of Banks in a swiftly 
paced narrative. Most of the book deals with 
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the subject’s military career, examining closely 
his performances in the campaigns. It is a solid 
biography of this politician in uniform. 
Hollandsworth concludes that greatness 
eluded Banks because “he never could face re- 
ality.” His accomplishments “were too often 
only the pretense of glory and not the real 
thing.” It is a fair assessment, and one carefully 
wrought by the author in this good study. 
—Jeffry D. Wert 
Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 


AFFAIRS OF PARTY 
The Political Culture of 
Northern Democrats in the Mid- 

Nineteenth Century 

By Jean H. Baker. North’s Civil War Series, 
No. 7. (Bronx, N.Y.: Fordham. 
University Press, 1998. Pp. 367, hardback 
$32.50 ISBN 0-8232-1864-3; paper $19.95 
ISBN 0-8232-1865-1) 


When this book first appeared in 1983 it 
was hailed as a fresh and important contribu- 
tion to understanding Civil War era political 
life. Like other political historians, Baker sees 
the two national political parties as the crucial 
center of the American process then, organiz- 
ing, articulating and pushing on behalf of dis- 
tinct ideological outlooks. Her focus is, first, 
on the understudied Democrats, often lost in 
a vast ocean of Lincoln and Republican histo- 
riography; and, second, on the cultural forces 
shaping their particular world, seeking to dis- 
cover “how northern children learned at school 
to be Americans and then, influenced by fam- 
ily and environment, became Democrats.’ (p.9) 

She argues that the commitment and be- 
havior of these Democrats stemmed from a 
learning process originating in their family 
homes and local schools where they breathed 
in and internalized the values, prejudices, and 
perspectives of that party's members, living 
their subsequent political lives by the parti- 
san dictates of their specific culture. The lo- 
cal and national public culture of which they 
were a part, revealed by its heroes, articulated 
values, customs, ceremonies and community 
rituals, all led certain social groups to become 
Democrats and act in certain ways as others 
were learning, at the same time, to become 
Republicans and thus to act differently in the 
public sphere. 

Part of the culture imbibed by these 
Democrats included clear attitudes about the 
specifics of public policy. During the War, Mr. 
Lincoln’s loyal opposition worked hard to pro- 
tect the values they held so intensely: their 
strong commitment to American nationality 
and their deeply felt social and political con- 
servatism. They resisted, with great fervor, the 
enlargement of federal government power, and 
any tampering with the nation’s core values and 
practices. They much distrusted and hated 
their Republican opponents who were deter- 
mined, in the Democrats’ view, to destroy these 
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core values and practices in the name of saving 
the Union. Their prime weapon in the electoral 
arena was to mobilize, with great stridency, a 
racial argument against the Republicans. The 
Democrats, as part of their learned culture, 
were racist, deeply committed to a white man’s 
republic. They and wanted no change in the 
relations between white and black in America. 
Only grudgingly coming to accept the end of 
slavery, they would not budge an inch beyond 
toward any increased racial equality. 

Baker tells this story with great skill and 
depth. We learn a great deal about Civil War 
era political values, attitudes, and policy per- 
plexities, and how politics both divided North- 
erners and brought support to the Union’s 
cause. When her book was originally published, 
I thought that it was bold, imaginative and im- 
portant. I retain that view and am happy to see 
it back in print. 

—Joel H. Silbey 
Cornell University 


SECESSIONVILLE 
Assault on Charleston 
By Patrick Brennan. (Campbell, CA: Savas 
Publishing Company, 1996. Pp. xiv, 394, 
bibliography, notes, illustrations, maps, 
index. ISBN 1-882810-02-2). 


A Civil War enthusiast rather than a pro- 
fessional historian, Patrick Brennan has none- 
theless rescued from obscurity a key engage- 
ment that unfolded in the low-lying outskirts 
of Charleston, South Carolina in May and June 
of 1862. A tiny hamlet with an intriguing 
name, Seccessionville guarded a vital approach 
to the famous center of Southern defiance. 
Seizure of Charleston at this early date may 
well have changed the course of the war. In- 
stead, a misguided Union push toward the city 
deteriorated into an ill-advised frontal assault 
against a rebel stronghold, the Tower Battery 
(later renamed Fort Lamar to honor a leading 
defender). Here barely 500 Confederates with- 
stood the pre-dawn charges of some 6,000 
Federals, marking the largest land battle 
fought in South Carolina. 

This little known battle nonetheless 
boasts a most interesting cast of characters, 
including Union generals David Hunter and 
Isaac Stevens, the escaped slave pilot Robert 
Smalls, and Confederate generals such as John 
C. Pemberton and States Rights Gist. Even 
Robert E. Lee and Mary Chestnut make brief 
appearances. The author correctly surmised 
that the Secessionville affair deserved more ex- 
tensive treatment and his well-crafted book re- 
wards Civil War readers with a welcome dose 
of serendipity. Carefully researched and per- 
suasively written, the book includes several re- 
vealing photographs as well as adding many 
detailed maps most useful to following the 
troop movements. Brennan is in his element 
detailing small unit engagements, all the while 
relating the heroics of individual regiments 


and the often harrowing experiences of soli- 
tary soldiers. 

The author rightly criticizes the Union 
leadership, particularly the often-despised 
Henry Benham. The Confederate command no 
doubt would have earned more criticism had 
the defense of the Tower Battery not blunted 
the Union advance. The criticism of both com- 
mands appears well earned, but more appeal- 
ing is how Brennan exploits rank and file 
memories to dramatize the fateful battle. Au- 
thor and publisher should be congratulated. 
Despite the neglect often accorded this particu- 
lar engagement, Brennan’s first book offers 
readers and collectors another valuable Civil 
War selection. 

—Vernon L. Volpe 
University of Nebraska at Kearney 


SEALED WITH THEIR LIVES 
The Battle for Crampton’s Gap, 
Burkittsville, Maryland, 
September 14, 1862. 

By Timothy J. Reese (Baltimore: Butternut 
and Blue, 1998. Pp. Xiii, 423, photographs, 
maps, notes, bibliography, index, $40.00. 
ISBN 0-935523-67-7). 


September 14, 1862, marked a critical day 
in the eastern theater during the Civil War. 
Emboldened with a copy of his opponent's or- 
ders, George B. McClellan forced the passage 
of Turner’s, Fox’s, and Crampton’s gaps of 
South Mountain in Maryland. The Union 
offensives forced Robert E. Lee to recast his 
campaign in Maryland and to redirect his scat- 
tered units to Sharpsburg, where three days 
later the two armies savaged each other in the 
conflict’s bloodiest day. 

Historians have focused more on the en- 
gagements at Turner’s and Fox’s gaps, than at 
Crampton’s Gap, six miles farther south. In 
Sealed With Their Lives, Timothy J. Reese re- 
dresses this imbalance. The book is the most 
detailed and thorough study of the struggle for 
the latter defile. 

Reese presents an hour-by-hour descrip- 
tion of the action at Crampton’s Gap on the 
14th. A resident of nearby Burkittsville, the 
author knows the terrain thoroughly, includes 
much interesting local history, and has pre- 
pared excellent maps of the unfolding battle. 
He includes many quotations from partici- 
pants and descriptive portraits of the leading 
figures on both sides. 

Reese is fair in his judgments about the 
key individuals involved in the engagement, 
but overreaches when he asserts that Cramp- 
ton’s Gap “may very well strategically out- 
weigh Antietam in comparison.” He claims 
that the September 14 engagement “prompted 
Lee to abandon his invasion of Maryland” 
when, in fact, it did not. Lee altered his plans 
because of the fighting at the three gaps, but 
he chose to offer battle in Maryland three 
days later. 


The narrative is also not an easy read. The 
text abounds with adverbs. Such use of the 
qualifying words begs the question as to 
whether they are historically accurate or the 
author’s imaginative writing. But despite these 
reservations, Sealed With Their Lives, when it 
describes the action at Crampton’s Gap, re- 
mains the best treatment of the battle to date. 

—Jeffry D. Wert 
Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 
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Crossfire (continued from page 5) 


Union cavalry until General Order Number 6 
was issued forming an independent cavalry 
corps just before the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
The question continues to intrigue: just 
when did Union cavalry become the equal of 
their Confederate opponents. I suppose the 
path may well have begun in the Loudoun 
campaigns and perhaps reached its zenith at 
Gettysburg. But it took an organizational 
change before the process began in earnest. 
——Ben F. Fordney 
(author, Stoneman at Chancellorsville: The 
Coming of Age of Union Cavalry) 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Pickett’s Charge Revisited 
Wayne Mott’s article “Pickett’s Charge 
Revisited” (North & South, Vol. 2, #5) makes a 
number of good points in rebutting Priest’s 
“Lee’s Gallant 6000?” (North & South, Vol. 1, 
#6). In my opinion, however, he misses the two 
greatest flaws underlying Priest’s arguments. 
First, Priest treats as gospel a formula that says 
men advancing in rank are spaced two feet 
apart —this assumption goes into all of his 
computations, and if it isn’t exact for the con- 
ditions during the Charge then his calculations 
are in error. Secondly, Priest assumes that there 
was absolutely no breakdown of the advanc- 
ing lines during the Charge. (He does account 
for losses due to casualties, but assumes the 
lines perfectly reform to fill any gaps). This ‘pa- 
trade ground bookkeeping’ permits him to in- 
fer the “turn around” rate of the Confederates 
based upon the shrinkage of their advancing 
front. I doubt that even re-enactments of 
Pickett’s charge satisfy Priest’s idealized as- 
sumptions, much less the real battlefield con- 
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ditions of July 3, 1863. Rather than as- 


suming that all of the shrinkage of the 
advancing front was due to Confederates 
turning back, much of that shrinkage 
may have been due to breakdowns in for- 
mation. When the Union troops later 
said that the Rebs advanced in unbro- 
ken ranks, I seriously doubt that they 
meant this to be the literal perfection as- 
sumed in Priest’s calculations. 

—Steve Burk, via email 
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Rereading the several excellent ar- 
ticles on Pickett’s charge, and whether 
Pickett’s men failed to complete the 
charge, a question was raised whether 
eyewitnesses to the charge witnessed any 
faltering. The following excerpts from a 
letter by Captain Joseph Graham, who 
commanded a battery of artillery sup- 
porting the charge, written just after the 
campaign ended, tends to support the 
view that the soldiers faltered: 

“(The Union position) was equal, 
if not superior to his situation at 
Malvern Hill. And that I think, 
naturally, the finest position for 
defence I ever saw. ... It was a very 
oppressive day, and our troops very 
much fatigued by the work of the 
two days previous, and conse- 
quently had to advance very slowly, 
exposed all the time to the Enemy’s 
fire. The most of our Artillery 
Ammunition then expended, we 
could not do much towards 
driving off their batteries. 
However, our men advanced 
steadily, but I fear with too feeble 
determination, some, up to the 
work, others, not so far, and so on, 
‘till some did not go more than 150 
yds.... The lines moved right 
through my Battery, and I feared 
then I could see a want of 
resolution in our men. And I heard 
many say, “that is worse than 
Malvern Hill,” and “I don’t hardly 
think that position can be carried,” 
etc., etc., enough to make me 
apprehensive about the result. 
Davis’ Miss. Brigade was the first to 
give way. The slaughter is repre- 
sented as terrible, but so far as I 
would judge, it was not near as bad 
as reported.” 

Captain Graham, son of a former 
U.S. senator, wrote this on July 30, 1863 
(Papers of William A. Graham. at UNC). 
I submit this not to take sides in the de- 
bate (I for one think it natural that sol- 
diers would feel some trepidation as- 
saulting such a position) but simply to 
add to the historical record. 

—Bruce Allardice 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
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COULD MEADE HAVE DESTROVED LEE? 


#1: Get the Complete Set 
of Volume 1 (issues 1-7) for 
only $30 (shipping free’). 
#2: All Thirteen 


back issues of North & South 
for just $53.00 
(shipping free*). 


Collect the Entire set! 


Order with the feedback card, 
or call toll free, below. 
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Kunapsack (continued from page 8) 


aegis the organization, administration, and 
equipment of the army underwent extensive 
examination. To patrol the lands newly ac- 
quired from Mexico four new regiments were 
added, two each of cavalry and infantry. A 
party of officers—including Captain George 
B. McClellan—was sent to observe British 
and French operations during the Crimean 
War. In addition, a new musket, the famed 
Springfield, was adopted and experiments 


were conducted with breech loading weap- — 


ons. Acting on a proposal actually first made 
in 1851, Davis created the U.S. Camel Corps, 
which operated out of Fort Bliss Texas for 
several years. At the suggestion of the Super- 
intendent, Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
Davis instituted sweeping changes at West 
Point, instituting a five year curriculum which 


was later dropped. Meanwhile army engineers _ 


undertook surveys to determine the optimal 
route for a transcontinental railroad. Davis 
also increased pay, instituted re-enlistment 
bonuses and longevity pay, and expanded the 
Medical Corps, adding Hospital Stewards to 
the army. This otherwise excellent perfor- 
mance was marred by several flaws. 

Shortly after he took office Davis began 
favoring southerners in nominations for com- 
missions and in promotions and assignments. 
The matter quickly came to the president’s at- 
tention, and Pierce forced the adoption of a 
more equitable policy. And then there was the 
matter of his relations with general-in-chief 
Winfield Scott. 

Nicknamed “Old Fuss and Feathers” 
Scott was the most distinguished American 
soldier since Washington, a national institu- 
tion. An extremely capable commander, he was 
also rather pompous and egocentric. He and 
Davis definitely did not hit it off. They almost 
immediately began a feud that eventually be- 
came a public scandal. Although Scott’s 
touchiness when it came to his perquisites 
helped fuel the dispute, on balance the quar- 
rel was largely Davis’ fault. He didn’t like the 
general. Contributing to the dispute was the 
fact that Scott was a Whig, and had actually 
run against Pierce in the recent election, while 
Davis was a Democrat. A staunch supporter 
of “Southern Rights,” Davis was well aware that 
Scott, albeit a Southerner himself, was a 
staunch Unionist. The quarrel was bitter. Davis 
charged that Scott had swindled the govern- 
ment of thousands of dollars during the Mexi- 
can War, claimed he had wrongfully received 
literally tens of thousands of dollars in pay, 
refused to reimburse his travel expenses, and 
denied he had right to grant leaves. Perhaps 
worst of all, Davis besmirched Scott’s military 
reputation. In a remarkable bit of gutter- 
snippery, Davis charged that “The only wound 
he had ever received came from falling off a 
horse in New York.” 


Scott fought back, charging with consid- 
erable justification that Davis’ correspondence 
was full of “spleen and vengeance . . . savage 
and scurrilous.” To distance himself from the 
secretary, Scott moved his headquarters to 
New York. Some idea of the depths to which 
relations between the two men fell (as well as 
the formal style of the age), may be seen in 
this letter regarding the conclusion of their dis- 
pute about the general’s mileage account. 
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sumed his political career, serving in the Sen- 
ate as a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Staunchly pro-slavery and a strong 
advocate of “Southern rights,” on January 21, 
1861, shortly after Mississippi seceded, he 
made an eloquent farewell address to the Sen- 
ate and resigned his seat. Davis was appointed 
a major general and commander of the Mis- 
sissippi military forces. Soon afterwards he 
was elected President of the Confederacy 


“A little more grape Captain Bragg.” 
General Taylor on horseback at the Battle of Buena Vista, February 23, 1847. 
Library of Congress 


War Department 

May 27, 1856 

Brevet Lieut. General W. Scott, 
United States Army, 

New York City. 


Sir: I have received your letter of the 21st 
inst. the delay for which you make a 
hypocritical apology has strengthened 
you to resume the labor of vituperation, 
but having early in this correspondence, 
stamped you with falsehood, and wher- 
ever you presented a tangible point, con- 
victed you by conclusive proof, I have 
ceased to regard your abuse, and as you 
present nothing in this letter which re- 
quires remark, I am gratified to be re- 
lieved from the necessity of further ex- 
posing your malignity and depravity. 

Very respectfully yr. obt. serv, 

Jeffn. Davis, 

Secretary of War 


The Davis-Scott dispute became a na- 
tional scandal. It was investigated by Con- 
gress, which published their correspondence 
in a 354 page volume (some of Davis letters 
were twenty-seven pages long, with Scott’s 
replies in proportion). In the end both Con- 
gress and President Pierce came down mostly 
on Scott’s side. 

Davis left the office of the Secretary of 
War when Pierce left office in 1857, and re- 


Davis proved a poor war president. He 
does not seem to have quite understood his 
military role. For most of the war he himself 
did much of the work that the Secretary of 
War ought to have addressed. So he never re- 
ally took the helm. As he never articulated a 
formal strategy, the Confederacy’s consider- 
able warmaking prowess was never properly 
focused. Although later in the war he did 
bring Braxton Bragg to Richmond to serve 
asa sort of chief-of-staff, and right at the end 
appointed Robert E. Lee commanding gen- 
eral, both measures came much too late to 
seriously influence the war. In contrast to 
Lincoln, who did not regard his generals as 
friends or enemies, Davis played favorites 
among his commanders and quarreled with 
several of them. As a result inept command- 
ers and administrators such as Braxton 
Bragg, Leonidas Polk, and Lucius B. 
Northrop— who bungled the job of Com- 
missary General of the Confederacy—were 
allowed to retain their posts, while Davis al- 
lowed personal animosity to get in the way 
of his dealings with successful commanders 
such as Joseph E. Johnston or Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard. 

Ultimately, the fact that the Confed- 
eracy endured for four years is far more a 
tribute to the dedication and sacrifice of its 
people, than to the will, intellect, or deter- 
mination of its President. 
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Executive Director 
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EMail: 
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http://mindspring.net-bluegreyedsac 
Mailing Address: 

PO Box 129 Danville, VA 24543 
UPS/FEDEX: 

208 Linden Drive, Danville, VA 24541 
Office: 1100 Franklin Turnpike, 
Danville, VA 24540 
Office Hours: 

Monday through Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Eastern time 
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BGES By the 


Numbers: 


® Total Membership: 829 

® Total donors in past twelve 
months: 561 

@ Total Inactive Members: 75 

@ Basic dues: $60 

@ Leadership Corps Dues: $100 

@ BGES members who are in 
Leadership Corps: 32% 

@ Legal Status: Nonprofit, tax 
exempt under IRS 501 (c) (3) 
since April 1994, 

@ Reaffirmed April 1999 

@ Total 1998 Revenue: $180,000 

@ Total of 1998 Donations: 
$62,000 

® Percentage of Public Support: 
95% 


Upcoming Seminars and Tours 


BGES concluded a successful nine 
event spring program in which 
participants enjoyed the blessings 
of excellent weather, manageable 
crowds, friendly interaction and 
top faculty. Our fall 1999 program 
features eight more events. All are 
beginning to fill, with tours limited 
to one bus only. If yowd like to par- 
ticipate call toll free 888-741-2437. 
August 21st: 1864 Won in the 
West, Won in the East with Rich- 
ard McMurry and Gordon Rhea in 
St. Louis. 

August 25-28: Damn the Torpe- 
does, Full Speed Ahead, The 
Battles for Mobile Bay and Mobile 
with Ed Bearss, Richard McMurry, 
Craig Symonds, Art Bergeron, 
Nick Nicholson, and Jack Friend 
in Mobile. 

September 18th: The Day the 
Confederacy Died, Reflections on 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg with 
Terry Winschel in Pittsburgh. 


Feature Member 


California photographer Mike 
Kremen has produced some works 
of art which are both evocative and 
collectable. His platinum palad- 
ium prints of thirty-one different 
Civil War scenes make a splendid 
addition to an office or study. The 
prints are unique in that each is in- 
dividually processed, mounted, 
and framed. The prints look like 
they are black and white, however 
all have a slight gold hue which 
makes them soft and pleasing to 
the viewer. These attractive pieces 
of art cost between about $100 
each mounted (not framed). You 
may get a catalogue by calling 
Mike at 310-837 7756 


On Line 


BGES is pleased to invite you to 
visit its new website at http:// 
mindspring.net/~bluegreyedsoc. 


September 19-24: Riding with 
Forrest, A Visit to the Important 
Sites and Key Battles of his Life 
with Brian Steel Wills and Parker 
Hills starting and ending in Mem- 
phis. 

September 25th: The Command- 
ers, A Look at US Grant and his 
Key Subordinates with Brooks 
Simpson in New York City. 
October 7-9: The Last Rays of De- 
parting Hope, The Wilmington 
Campaign with Ed Bearss, Chris 


Fonvielle, Rod Gragg, Judy 
Hallock, and Stephen Wise in 
Wilmington. 

November 11-13: The Military 
Staff Ride of the Battle of Freder- 
icksburg with USMC historian 
Mike Miller and Greg Mertz in 
Fredericksburg. 

December 2-4: The Battle of 
Stones River with Ed Bearss, Jim 
Ogden, Steven Woodworth, Bob 
Womack, and Mauriel Joslyn in 
Nashville. 


The Shaifer eae Port Gibson 


The last remaining 
witness to the start of 
the battle of Port 
Gibson is suffering 
from neglect and 
vandalism while un- 
der the management 
of a state agency in 
Mississippi—Grand 
Gulf Military Monu- 
ment Commission. 
Legalisms and other road- 
blocks are allowing the bullet 
riddled structure to deteriorate to 
the point that it may become a 
standing ruin in the near future. A 
December 1998 visit showed the 
site in a shameful condition. Indi- 
viduals wishing to register concern 
can contact the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, the Speaker of the House 


of the Mississippi legislature, or 
the Mississippi Department of Ar- 
chives and History. Ask what they 
are doing to preserve this national 
historical site? 

In the photograph above, the 
Shaifer House as we found it in 
December 1998. Note tree has 
fallen on the roof, window frames 
have been smashed, house is open. 


Mobile Interpretative Projects 


Created by webmaster Mark Witt of =. 


Lantana, Florida it will be edited by 
Bill Barkley of Grand Bay, Alabama. 
This site will feature frequent up- 


dates and links to or from some of % 


the most relevant sites on the web. 
Visit once—visit often. Comments 
or suggestions for improvements to 
bluegreyedsoc@mindspring.com. 
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The current BGES interpretive 
project at Fort Morgan and Fort 
Gaines will start the fund-raising 
phase of the project in October. 
This ambitious project requires 
$100,000 to place over 30 signs 
and to support the sites. Surplus 
revenues will be used to develop 
a four color brochure. Local ef- 
forts by Mobile and surrounding 
county convention and visitors 
bureaus will produce an attractive 
four color campaign guide map. 
Prospective donors should con- 
tact the BGES. Donation work- 
sheets will be available by Octo- 
ber 1, 1999. The project should be 
completed in 2001. 


Engraving of the lighthouse at 
Fort Morgan on Mobile Point 


N&S MARKET PLACE /CLASSIFIED 


FREE COLOR CATALOG. Confederate CIVIL WAR DIORAMAS. Made to order. Rn Pe 
Flag apparel in 100% cotton all natural fi- Hand painted 54mm miniatures. Sample | “BRE oh iy z! ER) 
bers in assorted colors and prints. For ex- color pictures available. Send $3.00 to Ken yal eel Wwe 
ample: Polo knits, sport shirts, slacks, walk- Purtell,7848 Mill Creek Circle, West QUALITY CIVIL WAR REPRODUCTIONS 

THE WINCHESTER SUTLER, INC. 


ing shorts, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, Chester, Ohio 45069. (513) 860-0140. 


. . 
270-N Shadow Brook Ln. Winchester, VA 22603 
24 hour Pax 540 888-4632 


socks, jewelry, flags, watches, and dog col- 
lars. Plus 300 new apparel items in the 
newest catalog. Order direct: The Cava- 
lier Shoppe, P.O. Box 511 Bruce, Missis- 
sippi 38915, or call toll free: 800-227-5491 


BOOKS 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN! Expand spelling, vocabulary and 
comprehension skills with the “Word- 
Wiz” workbook—a study of Latin & Greek 
roots. Over one hundred pages. Level 5th 
grade to adult. $16.95 + $3.00 shipping 
& handling (group rates available). Con- 
tact: CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: 
(970) 835-3072 or FX: (970) 921-6578 


STEEN CANNONS 


S., 


Manufacturer of: 
Authentic, Full Scale 
Reproduction Artillery 
For Catalog vend $5.00 to: Ph. 606-329-2477 
3409 - 13th Street Web site 
Ashland, KY 41102 www.wwd.net/steen 


GETTYSBURG: THE GREAT CHARGE. 


A CD-ROM using maps, narration, paint- 
ings, music and videos to review the 
Pickett-Pettigrew assault July 3, 1863 in 
MINUTE BY MINUTE detail. (Windows) 
100 minute runtime) self-loading. Only 
$12.95. “Great Charge” 865 Meadowood 
Lane. Warminster. PA 18974 


‘Seas MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD will run one hour or longer, featur- 
ing music of the Confederacy and the Union. 
$15.00 plus $3.00 S/H, with vendor discounts for quantity orders. 
(Georgians please add $1.05 tax) Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery 
Contact Bandmaster, 766 Riverhill Drive, 

Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 or 
http://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


87 page Catalogue - 4.00 
rR 


ALL OF YOUR CIVIL WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 888-3595 
Shell Jackets 47>) __~, Trousers 

+) Buttons 
\\ Frock Coats Yiu’{ | | }/cravats 
4 uf \ busters 


A SOUTHERN VIEW... 
& MEN IN GRAY, two 
volume set, a masterful 
defense of the South by 
the last surviving com- 
missioned officer of the 
CSA, Capt. Ashe & Con- 
federate veteran Robert 
| Cave. Required reading 
| for all serious students of 
the WBTS. Exclusively 
from Ruffin Flag Co., 
$12.00 per set. 

FIVE 3’X5’ CSA FLAG 
set $45, cotton or nylon 
$125. Infantry Battle 
Flag $16 or box of 25/$200, All-sewn 
cotton...$128—Credit Cards: (888) 
884-FLAG; fax (706) 456-2112. Add $4 
freight. RUFFIN FLAG COMPANY * 
(706) 456-2111 % 241 Alexander St NW, 
Crawfordville, GA * 30631 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR MINIATURES: Small Scale 
Catalog 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty's Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177. www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


it Sword Belt Rigs 
Cartridge Boxes 

i] Cap Boxes 

lL Tents Holsters 


Cleaning Rods, ‘ Saddle Stands 
Worms Ball Pullers Brushes 4 
WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 888-3595, 

é = i 


$42 PER DOZEN 
WHOLESALE 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms ¢ Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 


Much Much More 


FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


When contacting advertisers, 


please mention you saw their ad in 
North & South 


Cede tatond 


THE MEN IN GRAY 


Robert Catlett Cave 


$48 PER DOZEN 
WHOLESALE 


To place an ad in North & South, 
contact Keith Poulter 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
Telephone: (559) 885-8637 
Fax: (559) 855-8639 
E-mail: kpoulter@ aol.com 


DISPLAY ADS: Rates vary, please 
contact Keith Poulter. 


CLASSIFIEDS: 1 time, $2.25 per 
word; 3 times $2.00 per word: 6 
times $1.75 per word. 15 word 
minimum-name, address, and 
phone number all count towards 
the word total. 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS « WWII 
ANCIENTS ¢ FANTASY « BRITAINS 
8 1776 » GERMAN * WESTERN 
Molds: $7- $15 « Kits $19- $35.00 
Please Include $2.00 Postage + Free Catalog 


THE DUNKEN Co. 
P.O, Box 95NS * Calvert, TX 77837 
(409) 364-2020 


BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM One 
of the finest collections of Civil War memo- 
rabilia in the nation. Featuring both North 
and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, Naval, In- 
fantry, Artillery and more. NOW OPEN— 
WOMEN’S CI¥IL WAR MUSEUM. 310 
E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. Tele- 
phone: 502-349-0291, 


DYK Answers 


1. 37th Iowa (men aged 45 and over). 

2. James B. McPherson, Atlanta ( 7/22/64). 
3. Albert S. Johnston, Shiloh (4/6/62). 

4. Kentucky. 

5. Mount Rushmore. 

6. Confederate Surgeon General from 
July 1861 to end of war. 
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IF YOU FANCY THE COMFORTS OF SUCH A LIFE AS THIS, TRY 


AN UNPRECEDENTED COLLECTION 
OF NEWLY DISCOVERED MATERIAL 

‘i TAKES YOU FROM MANASSAS 

SOLDIER LIFE TO APPOMATTOX 


Yancy the confeds ot sucde- a bfe “st het f 


hare the idealism, the grievances, the jokes, the 

gibes, the camaraderie — and tents filled with the 
smell of 18 pairs of unwashed feet. Wear the same 
sweat-stained uniform for months at a time. Eat what 
soldiers ate. Read their letters home. And 
understand how they kept body and soul together. 
Try Soldier Life for 21 days free as your introduction 
to Time-Life’s award-winning VOICES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


From rare and unpublished sources come the 
unheard stories of boys and men, privates and 
officers, on campaign and between battles. In 
letters, journals, to-the-life sketches, and period 
photographs, the real Civil War is now revealed 
for the first time. 


YVM TAID IHL JO SAOIOA 


Keep Soldier Life for just 
$24.99, plus S&H, and 
get Second Manassas, 
absolutely free. Try 
other volumes — with 
the same 21-day trial 
privilege, about one a 
month, and keep 
them at the sametow 
price. There’s no 
minimum to buy. 
You can cancel at 
any time. Your 
satisfaction is 
100 percent 
guaranteed. 


SECOND MANASSAS 


V prolentcn of the 
ame role 


Relive the emotions, the horrors TIME ® YES! please send me Soldier Life to preview for 
—and even the comedy — of 21 days FREE, as my introduction to VOICES OF 
this major battle through the CIVIL WAR. If I keep it, I’ll pay just $24.99, plus 
words and images of those who [BOOKS | shipping and handling, and Second Manassas will 
actually experienced Second be mine to keep FREE. 

© Manassas. And keep this 

: spectacular book absolutely. 

free with Soldier Life! Neve (ELE NSE ERIN) 


ADDRESS 
¢ Sumptuously hardbound, 10 by 10 inch covers with Be 
protective dust jackets, and 168 pages of extra-heavy, CITY/STATE/ZIP 
premium-quality paper Siete nics 
e A unique collection of letters, diaries, artifacts, SITES HONE NUMEER , 
sketches, portraits, and rare period photographs SEND NO MONEY NOW! 
Mail to: Time-Life - RO. Box 85563 « Richmond, VA 23285-5563 
Thank you for your order! 
© 1999 Time Life Inc. Printed in the U.S.A. VCW299PDA FUDX65 


* Finely detailed, full-color campaign maps 


